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ABSTRACT 

Reading is a process in which written language 
conveys meaning between %iriter and reader. The reader uses graphic, 
syntactic, and semantic cues to get to the meaning. -This study 
examines the reading process of 94 subjects with prof icienay levels 
ranging from low second grade to high tenth grade using the Goodman 
Taxonomy of Reading Miscues. . The analysis showed reading at all 
levels to be consistent with the Goodman model of reading. Low 
proficiency readers are using the same process as high proficiency 
readers but less well. They are less efficient because they use more 
graphic, syntactic, and semantic Information than they need; they 
have less productive strategies for using this dnformation; and they 
lose more of the potential meaning. .The analysis revealed no 
hierarchy of skills in reading developnjent. Beyond the ver.y lo>*est 
levels, no notable differ ei. ;es in handling graphic cues exist. 
Differences in ability to handle complex syntax disappear among 
readers of moderate to high prof iciency. . The single consistent 
difference between groups at successive proficiency levels is in 
their ability to comprehend what they read. The best indica-tor of 
reading proficiency is the percent of miscues semantically acceptable 
before correction. - (Author/TO) 
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CHAPTiSR I 



INTRODUCTION: READING PROCESS AND THEORY 



This three year study of oral reading miscues is a con- 
tinuation of almost ten years of research which has sought to 
build a theoretical understanding of the reading process by 
comparing the unexpected observed responses of readers to their 
expected responses. 

Early in the ten year span we becsune aware that reading is 
not the accurate process it has often been assumed to be and that 
even effective readers make miscues, unexpected responses, when 
they encounter unfamiliar written language. A key assumption in 
the research has been that these miscues sure generated by the 
reader in the same way that expected responses are and with use 
of the same information. They are miscues in the sense that the 
readt.r, in the process of reading, makes a deviation from the 
path that would lead to the expected response. By analyzing the 
ways that ER (expected response) and OR (observed response) are 
different, we have been able to see the process at work, and to 
create a model of that process. 

In the three year USOE funded study which we report here, it 
has been possible to look at readers who irange from low pro- 
ficiency second graders to high proficiency tenth graders. Using 
and modifying the descriptive taxonomy which has grown out of 
earlier research, we have produced in this study a base-line 
description of •^>he reading process over a relatively full range 
of users. Because our approach involves looking in depth at 
readers at work on real texts, not speciaully prepared for research 
purposes, we are able to say, •'This is what readers really do.** 
Because our groups at each proficiency level are small, five or 
six subjects, we cannot say, ••This is what all readers do.'^ But 
the depth of our analysis and the theory and model with which it 
interacts make it possible for us to make strong inferences from 
our research about what must be essentially universal about the 
reading process and whsit the parameters are within which readers 
must operate. 

Reading as a Psycholinguistlc Process 

Prior to the inception of this project, the researcher had 
stated a theoretical view in which reading is seen as a 
psycholinguistic process, one in which the reader functions as a 
user of language. Reade^rs seek actively to reconstruct from a 



Sraphic display a Message which the writer has eniMded. In this 
pTDCBss, the reader draws on his preexisting linguistic coa- 
petence and brings his experiential and conceptual derelopaent 
to bear on the task. 

He saaples froa graphofhanic infoiaation, aynUctic in- 
forwition, and ae«ntic inforwitioo as he interacts with aaterial 
he is reading fGoodaan, I967). The goal is always soae degree of 
coqirehensian (here defined as constructing a aessage). 

xv^ t«tativo aodel of the reading process had been developed 
^ the principal investigator on the basis of this psycholinguistic 
theory. Figure 1-1 shows a flow chart based on this aodel 
originally constructed Iqr Gephart for the report of The Reading 
Convergence Technique Planning Coaaittee (Gephart, I969). 

The aodel assuaes, on the base of past studies, that reading 
is not a precise process of letter or word recognition but is 
in fact a process in which prediction, selection, and saapling 
of cues, and subsequent testing by syntactic and seaantic 
screens occur. In this process, a proficient reader is one who 
uses the least aaount of available inf oraation to aake the best 
possible (and hence, the aost effective) predictions. Beading 
involves strategies acre than skills. 

The aodel stipulates these operations. Scant move eyes 
toward right and bottoa of page. Fixt stop eye aoveaent and 
focus. Seleett choose and record soae cues in short-tera aeaory, 
Vortu produce a perceptual iaage. Searcht find in long-tera 
■eaory ^tactic and seaantic structures and inf oraaticm coa- 
patible with the iaage. Coaparet check product of search 
against iaage. Chooset select cues and insert in aediua-term 
aeaory. Branching possibUityt if no choice is possible, re- 
exaaine perceptual iaage. If this yields a aisaatch return to 
^i§St for acre inforaation. Otherwise return to Choose for a new 
choice. Test Choieet deteraine if current choices are con- 
sistent with seaantic and syntactic context (froa prior choices). 
If y^, Decodet integrate with accumulating aeaning and then 
lecjcle to SMn. If no, Regresst aove ^es to left and up page 
seeking point of inconsistency, then recycle to Fix. 

Statement of Problem 

Over the years, there has been recognition, in vcoying 
degrees, that the study of cliildren's oral reading errors was a 
wc^hwnile activity. The studies that were conducted centered 
Bostly around assessment of abUity, diagnosis, and reaediation. 
Most of these researchers skirted or missed completely the real 
potential in the study of oral reading errors, that is, through 
thea the process of reading itself may be studied. 

"Twenty-three years ago," says Constance McCullough, "I 
reported the discoveries my college students had made about seven 
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types of co nte x t dues to the meaning of imfawiliar woids« Iff 
thinlrtng stopped with theixs. I zealise, nov, that ve vere 
seeing only the top of the iceberg; nine-tenths of the **^e"*^^ 
suggestiTe of Meaning were hidden hy our Ignoarance of other 
. auppartire linguistic cues (HcGuUought 196?) 

The basic preside of this research, and of the researdi 
vhidi preceded it, is that errors are not accidental or hap- 
hamd. They are generated In response to the sane cues and 
utilise the sane processes as correct reading. By contrasting 
the actual reading with the expected reading we are able to gain 
insl^it Into the use and nisuse of available cues and the pro-* 
cesses used ty readers as thqr read. He prefer to call the 
phenonena we have studied niscues rather than errars, because they 
are not intrinsically bad or destructive or avoidable. The tern 
error inpLies all of those negative qualities, 

Ottitral to the research is the developarat of a systen for 
categorising the phenonmia observed. This system was developed 
to neet two re^uixenentsi 1. It nust be consistent with 
sdentif ict linguistic and p^dioUnguistic knowledge, It 
nust be applicable to the objective categorisation of all phases 
of all phenonena occurring in oral reading* (See procedures 
and app^ix for a fuller discussion of the nlscue analysis*) 
In contrast to past stulies of reading errors t this series of 
studies required an underlying theory to sake possible the 
^stenatic treatnent of the phenoaena rather than the eclectic 
tallying of errors under arbitrary headings* 

This research has been diaracterised by constant interi>lay 
between the developing theory of the reading process and the 
descriptive taxonomy of the reading phanonraa, and both are 
constantly being checked against the oral reading under study. 

Essentially 9 this researdi has bera an atteapt to describe 
and explain oral reading perf ornance and, throu^ this, to under- 
stand reading conpetence. 

The principal investigator is convinced that atheoretical 
researdi in reading is no longer justifiable* Theories and 
Bodels should not be confused with the realities th^ are set 
up to represent* But without theories 9 data are accunulated 
with no neans of organisation which aoves the field toward new 
Insl^tts and aynthesesf and eventually toward the solution of 
problens* Vith a theory of reading sufficiently explicatedy a 
theory of reading instruction will be possible upon which soundy 
effective nethods and naterials can be based. 

Brief Review of Related Research 

The literature surveyed is representative of three major 
categories in relation to this research* They includes 



1. research on oral reading err^csf 

2. research on the application of linguistics to reading, and 

3. research designed to test or establish theories of 
reading. 

Oral Reading Errors 

Analysis of oral reading errors has been characterized by 
an atheoretical establishment of arbitrary, non-parallel, and 
overlapping categories. Examples of these arbitrary categories 
can be found in the work of Spache (196^) and Farr (1969) both 
of whom attempted to summarize research studies done in regard 
to informal reading inventories. Both concluded that one 
reason these studies have not found validity is because of the 
establishment of arbitrary and dissimilar categories. The 
categories included fluency, work attack, voice volume, 
enunciation, amd posture. And one researcher's substitution 
was another researcher's mispronunciation. 

Weber (I968), in a thorough review of research on reading 
errors cites the repeated use in research of categories such as 
repetition, hesitation, poor enunciation, which are related to 
the superficial refinements of oral reading and not to the 
process itself. Repetitions, in fact, have been shown to be not 
errors at all, but part of a corrective, self -teaching process 
(Goodman, 1965). 

Weber also points out the lack of linguistic sophistication 
of studies of reading errors. All omissions sure classified 
under a single heading, for example, a letter omission in the 
substitution of very for every is lumped together with a word 
omission. The Jgencil is broken for The pencil sharpener is 
broken . 

Diagnostic tests in reading are largely based on the same 
eclectic views that have characterized research on errors. Farr 
(1969) states that one of the major shortcomings in classroom 
measurement and evaluation of reading ability stems from in- 
complete knowledge of the nature of the reading process and the 
factors that influence it. 

While much research in regard to oral reading errors has 
considered these errors in a negative manner, counting them as 
quantitative signs of reading problems and reader deficiencies, 
more recent studies have looked at reading errors in a positive 
manner. 

Less than a decade ago, Goodman (I965) suggested that oral 
reading miscues can provide positive clues to the process of 
reading. 

In a survey of literature, Weber (1968) concurred with 
Goodman and stated that the study of oral reading errors provide 



& study of the raadliiK process. Hith a positiTO approach, 
Weber (196?) • used the zeading errors of tventy-OQe first- 
grade chUdzea to describe readins strategies and processes. 

day (1967) looked at quality as ireU as quaatity of 
reading errors and was concerned vith repetitions and self- 
correct ions. 

IVurss (1969) found that an analysis of oral reading errors 
can pronrlde inforaaticn about the reader's understanding of 
syntax and senantlcs within the passage read, and she used un- 
corrected oral reading errors as one aethod of assessing coa- 
prehension* 

A study hf Goodaan (I965) resulted in soae new Insights 
into reading cues and aiscues. As a direct result of that 
researdiy the first version of the Goodaan Ttoonoar of Beading 
Miacues was designed. 

The taxonoayy which organises aiscues according to lin- 
guistic and p^^ollnguistic characteristics , has been used liy 
a nnaber of researdiers to further investigate the niscue 
phmcaenon. 

t. Goodnan's (1967 ) developaental study looked at first- 
grade reading achievearat. K. Goodaan aaid Burke (I968) 
analysed proficient readers in the fourth and fifth-grades. 
Burke's (1969) study placed enphasia on the effect and 
significance of aiscues which involved changes in graaaatical 
structure. Her study of restructurings ^resulted in an 
addition to the taxonony. 

Allm (1969) exaainad oral reading substitutions at 
several levels, ftige (1970) aoved toward a classification of 
the relationship of aiscue phenoaena to graded aaterlal. 
Carlson (1970) analysed the aiscues aade Ify subjects reading 
selections differing In content. Mairtellock (1971 ) looked at 
the relationship of the child's writing to his oral reading^ 
and analysed reading errors aade when subjects read their own 
aanuscripts. Menosky (1971) described the qualitative 
differences among aiscues generated in varying portions and 
lengths of text. Gutknecht (197l) studied the miscues aade by 
subjects who had been identified as perceptually handicapped. 
Sins (1972) looked at aiscues generated by Black subjects 
during their reading of both standard English and Black dialect 
aaterlals. Rousch (1972) studied the effect of high relevant 
conceptual background on reading. 

General Applications of Linguistics to Readin/t 

Early applications of lin^istic knowledge to reading 
were narrow. Blooaf ield (196l) was concerned alaost totally 
with phoneaics. He believed that only regular phmeae-grapheae 
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correspondences sho\ad be presented in materials. He was not 
concerned with a study of the process of reading, nor did he 
attempt to make any additional applications of linguistics to 
the process of reading. 

Pries (196^) went further than Bloorafield. He looked 
at reading theoretically but restricted himsi^lf to a narrowly 
defined method, of reading based upon spelling patterns and the 
principle of minimal contrast found in descriptive linguistics. 
Lefevre (196^) partially developed a sentence approach to 
reading by looking at syntactic cues including intonation. 
With rare exceptions, educators either totally accepted or 
totally rejected one or another of these methodological points 
of view. 

There were exceptions to this narrow approach, Strickland 
(1962) studied the structure of children's language and compared 
it with that of the language in basal readers. Loban (1963) 
used similar analyses in his longitudinal study of children's 
language development. Bormuth (1969) has done psycholinguist ically 
based iresearch on reading comprehension. 

Hunt (1966) studied grammatical structure in children's 
composition and identified differences in complexity at 
successive ages. He dealt with written expression as an encoding 
process. 

Reading is primarily decoding, but oral reading also in- 
volves some encoding, since the reader must produce an oral 
version of what he reads. Goodman's (I969) findings indicate 
that proficient readers decode directly from the graphic 
stimulus, and then encode from the deep structure. These readers 
perceive the meaning of the passage without necessarily recon- 
structing each word. This is possible because of the reader s 
simultaneous use of graphic, syntactic, and semantic information. 

Although more research is now applying individual aspects of 
linguistics or psycholinguistics to reading (syntactici Brown and 
Hanlon, 1970} Bever, 1970), there is a real lack of such studies 
which look at the ^otal process of reading. 

Theories of Reading 

The concern expressed by Helen M. Robinson (1968) that 
••The major deterrent to research on the reading process is the 
inefficiency of tecliniques for investigating the problems 
(p» kOiy is, for the most part, still true. Her suggestion is 
that ''A wealth of information about processes could be secured 
from carefully planned. . .examination of children's reading 
behavior (p. ^01). •• 

Kolers (1970) has examined visual operations, sensitivity 
to grammar, and direct perception of the meanings of words, in an 
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atte.pt to eontrlbiite to a ganeial aodel of the reader. However, 
he has not yet preaented a coaprahenalve theory of reading. 

°^ eaphaala on the 

jf^denoUtWe and connoUtiy ««,in« « well aTon 
other linguistic aspects. He also considers the role of 
a^ectlire factors In reading. His theory appears to have soae 
potential la explaining the reeling proceaa:^^ 

«t«.+^J.f *^f™ theories of reading, Holae's -Sub- 

strata-factor" theory. Is not a theory at all. but an artS-act of 
aanipulation of sUtiatics generated^ « set'ofTeSiJfiiSi 
A. cayj«r (1968) P^ts out, it is not possible trSsLn^ 

^T.sTZ Holse 

resjarchers have been content to loik at onelSSion^ 
reading process at a tiae. 

«r designed to teat coaprehensive theories 

S^h?^' ^i^^^' extensively reviewing closT 

J *J °^ reading, few of which are backed by research 

wS^*«i^* "^'^ Psycholinguistlc aodels o/^i^ 

.^^^J? Proaising leads in the stud/S^ 

language and rwding. Her report was part of a literatwe 

^S.'^i'' ""^^ Rasearch^SSaa In 

^ considered theory validatSTre- 
search within the Targeted Research fraaework. «» 

The Targeted Research prograa has itself produced a 

forty-three aodels he exaained under three categorlesi 

1. comprehensive aodels specifically of the reading 
process (8), ««*-«iB 

^' (I5frind''^^* processes related to reading 

3. partial nodols of processes involved in or related 
to reading (20). 

ity,o\"®4^°l^f? comprehensive models fCever 

fSloiii^, *° ^"'^ Singer-HolSs modSs! ihe 

Roberts and lunzer's model, views ..."reading as a tvue of 



Venezky and Galfee's model posits that •••••essential pro- 
cesses., •are high speed visual scanning, dual processingt^ and a 
search for the LMU (largest manageable unit).** 

The Maciciforth model is a synthesis of the author's cun vir.«s 
after revieifing other moaels. It reprep^nts the functioning ot 
perceptual and memory systems in the reading process. 

Geyer's model deals with processing and storage systems in 
reading. 

Hoch'berg's model emphasizes that the reader must "pay 
attention*' to meaning in readings Readingf to Hochberg, is 
hypothesis testings 

Crosby's model of reading presents reading as translating 
graphic symbols to sounds^ 

With the exception of the last, developed by a neurologist, 
all these recent models make some use of linguistic^ psycho- 
logical, and psycholinguistic insights to get at the reading 
process. S^me are related to the authors' research on aspects 
of reading, some are based on synthesis of the research of others, 
some are responses to other people's theories. 

There is a critical need for research which can compare 
and validate the predictive and explanatory powers of these 
models. 

Scope of this Reseftr<& 

The children in this study are from urban schools in the 
Detroit and HighlJind Ptok, Michigan districts. They include 
Black and White pupils of both sexes, from grades two, four, six, 
eight aind ten. 

The subjects are designated as high, average, and low 
readers in each of those five grades, and, in addition, low- 
average and high-average subjects from grades two and ten were 
studied. 

Specifically, oral reading protocols involve subgroups of 
five or six subjects each. It must be remembered that our con- 
cern is more with the range of behavior in various stages and 
levels of reading proficiency than with precise statistical stuily 
of representative samples^ 

The following subjects are studied in this projects 

Group 1^ A group of second grade children t including 
subgroups of high, high-average, low-average 
and low reading proficiency. 



Group 2. A group of fourth-grade (^dren, laclulljig sub- 
groups of hl^, average and low reading pro- 
flclenqr* 

Group 3. A group of slxth-snde children, Incluling sub- 
groups of high, average and low reading pro- 
ficiency. 

Group 4. L group of eighth-«rade children, including sub- 
groups of hU^t average and low reading pro- 
ficiency. 

Group 5. A group odf tenth-grade pupils, including sub- 
groups of hi^, high-ai^rage, low-average and low 
reading prof icieocar. 



Significance 

Specifically, the research provides data on the reading pro- 
cess whi<* diaxacterices readers at different .levels of Maturity 
and skill. More basically, it contributes to a coherent under- 
standing of the reading process. 

Further, the research contributes to validation and re- 
f ineaent of the model and its underlying theory. 

Theory building in reading aakes a contributicm to basic 
linguistic knowledge. Reading is one of four language processes. 
Speaking and writing are generative, expressive, linguistic 
processes! whereas, reading and listening are receptive ones, 
linguists of all pers;«asions have tended to be aore concerned 
with generative than with receptive language processes. Itoless 
both are understood, theories of syntax, seaantics, and 
phonology will be incoaplete. Reading, particularly oral reading, 
offers a unique vehicle for language study. The i^searchers aay 
coapare expected perfomance (ca the basis of the graphic display) 
with observed performance. Froa the differences, auch nay be 
learned about the conpetence which underlies perf oraance and the 
paycholinguistic processes of the language user. 

This Msearch has opened aany new avenues of investigation. 
Soae are applications of aiscue analysis, now a relatively "de- 
bugged" procedure, to research issues. Recent and current 
dissertations done by staff aeabers illustrate this potential. 
Rousich (1972) has applied it along with close procedure to the 
oral and silent reading of children deterained to have high and 
low conceptual developaent related to a reading task. Sins (1972) 
used it to coapare reading of two dialect versions of the saae 
stories by Black children. 

Ronatowski (1972) studied reading of Polish and English 
texts by bilingual subjects. 
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Thomt«*8 study (1973) deals with the reading of storle? 
vlth and wlthoot prior purpose being set* 

Hypotheses have been generated by the research that can be 
tested by researchexrs who are more oriented to hypothecated 
studies* Such studies could dealt for examplot with saterlal 
specially written with various degrees of syntactic coeplexity 
designed to produce aiscues at predictable places* 

ClassrooB research designed to test predictions about the 
improveaent of reading competence could be conducted on formal or 
informal bases* It might be worthwhile t for example » to design 
activities with the goal of helping readers to knon when and hoK 
to correct miscues* Vatson (1973) used a modified version of the 
taxonomy t the Reyiing Miscue Inventory (Y* Goodman an-' Burke t 1972) 
.0 develop classroom procedures and activities* Young (1972) 
used the same instrument to study the reading miscues of Mexican- 
American readers* 

Perhaps one of the most significant results of our research ^ 
is the ohalLenge it lays doim to zesearcherst text devaloperSf 
curriculum plannerst and teacher educators to examine their work 
in li^t of what is now known about the reading process* Many will 
not accept our condusiciis about how reading works but in doing 
so they must find alternate explanatitms for evidence «e present* 
No Icmger can trial and error be justified by the plea that •'nobody 
knows how reading works* ^ 
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In reading aiscae research, as it has evolved over a ten 
year period, the eeeeatlal task is for eadi subject to read in 
its entirety a soMwhat difficult stocy, which he has not read 
before. 

The sub>et'8 reading is recorded on aulio or video tape 
and subse^oeotly analyzed by the research staff. A coaplete 
■anual for aisone analysis procedures is provided in the Appendix. 
In this diapter, the procedures will be suaaarised. 

Selection of Sub.jects 

^? Mbjects are froa urban schools in Detroit and Hi^Oand 
PSark, Mldiigan. There are ninety-four subjects in the study 
assigned to seventeen subgroups iihich consist of five or six 
readers each. There are five readers in each of the four second- 
grade groups (low, low-average, high-average, and high). In the 
fourth, sixth and eij^ith-grades there are six readers in three 
jproups (low, average, and high). In the tenth-grade there are 
five readers in four groups (low, low-average, high-*verage, and 



All tenth-grade and the high eighth-grade groups read two 
stories which are treated in the research as separate tasks. 
Low second and fourth^graders read two stories which are coabined. 
because of their brevity, as a single task. 

Subjects within each subgroup were considered to be at 
coaparable reading levels. No atteapt was aade to control for 
race or sex. The subjects do not reivresent a saaple of a larger 
popolation. Each group is, in a real sense", a separate study. 
To facilitate coaparison, all meabers of one group read the sane 
story or stories. For further conpairison, several groups (two 
to five) read tha saae stories. 

Selection of Stories 

The goal in selecting stories, was to provide a coaparable, 
soaewhat difficult, task for every group. An exception was the 
tenth-grade . All tenth-grade groups, except the lOL group, 
read story 60 and all tenth-grade groups read story 61. The 8H 
group also read stories 60 and 6l. In this instance, groups of 
varying pro^'ciency met with an identical task. 

T*^}® ^'^ provides a descrlpfcjon of groups and indicates 
the stories chey read. 
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Table 2-1 
Subgroup Composition and Tasks 
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stories 



All storiast axoepi 39t 60 and 61, are fxxm the Aaerlcan 
Book Cospany series edited tgr teiett Betta (Betts Basic BeaderSp 
Third Bdltlcn, Betts, and CM. Welch, Aaerlean Book Co., 
1963) • PoUoviag is a hrlef deacriptloD of each story. 

Storr 22. "Little Nonkej" Sources Priaer. This story is 
about a nan irtio loees his aonkay. The aonkqr takes sane toys 
and all an found together* 

Storr 2fr, "little Freddie" Sources Priaer. Fteddle wants 
to help and he is told he is too little. But he finds he is not 
too little to help with little things. 

Story 26. "Two Mew Hats" Sources Prlaer. Something falls 
out of a tree on Mrs. Duck^s head. The other aniaals think it is 
a new hat. 

Story 28. **Ihe Big Surprise" Sources Book 1. Ted meets a 
nan idio is blowing up balloons. His surprise is discovering 
that the aan is a down irtio is adveirtising the circus coning to 
town. 

Story "Kitten Jones" Sources Book 3-I. The children 
in the Jones family are taking pictures for a photography 
contest. Aceidently the kitten takes a picture of a bird and 
wins first prise. 

Story »7. "Billy Whltemoon" Sources Book 3-2. Billy, a 
Vinnebago Indian boy, makes up songs, but he is too shr to sing 
them at the tribal gathering, (kie day he prevents a hunter 
from shooting his pet deer Iff singing a song which the deer 
responds to, thus proving his ownership. Billy is then encouraged 
to sing his songs pubiidy. 

Story SI. "Freddie Miller, Scientist" Sources Book ^. 
Freddie is always in trouble because of his experlaents and in** 
ventlons. One day when his sister becomes locked in a closet 
and becomes panlck^r, Freddie improvlzes a flashlight and drops it 
to her, thereby calaing her until she is freed. 

Story 53. "Hy Brother is a Genius" Sources Book 6. A boy, 
often left to baby sit with his little brother, finds that the 
baby falls asleep when words from the dictionary are read to 
him. He decides to make his little brother his school project 
and convinces a TV station manager to feature him as a "typical 
baby." Everything goes well until the hey discovers that the 
baby can say many of the dictionary words, such as "JPhilosoi^iical." 
A crisis occurs idien he does so just before showtiae. The crisis 
is resolved when the boy areads the soothing words beginning with 
S to the baby until he falls asleep. 



story $ 9« ••Sheep Dog** Sources Eighth-Grade Anthology. 
Peggy, a sheep dog, is left alone to defend the herd when her 
mat© is killed by coyotes and the herder dies. Her own hunger 
and that of her puppies does not deter her from the defense of 
her charges. She kills or drives off the coyotes and is near 
death herself when help aurrives. 

Story 60. ••Poison*' Source 1 Twelth-Grade Anthology. In 
this story, by RosLld Dahlf a man comes home to discover that his 
housemate believes a small deadly snake Is lying on his stomach. 
A Hindu physician is summoned; he injects the man with anti- 
venom serum and soaks the mattress with chloroform. When the 
covers are removed, after a long tense period, no snake is found. 
The doctor suggests it was imagined, whereupon the man explodes 
with racial sltirs against his benefactor. 

Story 61. "Why We Need a Generation Gap** Sources Look 
Magazine. This essay, by Roger Rapoport, is an expression of 
the author point of view about the controversial generation 
gap. It employs many subtle references to contemporary 
politics, people, and events. The point of view is unconventional. 

Taping Procedures 

Each subject reads orally the selected story in its entirety. 
A researcher notes reading miscues on a duplicate manuscript 
during the oral readixig. The subject is then asked to retell 
the story in his own words. In any questioning or probing for 
clarification during the retelling, the researcher is careful 
not to add any information. 

Both the oral reading and the retelling of the story aire 
recorded on tape. Prior to the taping, each subject is told 
that he will read an unfsuniliar, somewha.t difficult story ^ and 
that the reseatrcher will offer no help. He is told that he can 
use any reading techniques, and that he will be asked to retell 
the story at the close of the reading. It is emphasized that his 
oral reading will help teachers understand how children read, 
and that no grades or marks will be given. 

The taping is done in the subject's school and requires 
one and one-4ialf to two hours for each subject. 

Comprehension .(Retelling) Rating 

A typescript of the oral retelling is made, and a compre* 
hension rating scale is used to score each subject's retelling 
of the story (see Appendix E ). The possible scores range from 
zero to one hundred. Each retelling is evaliiated by two re- 
searchers working independently of each other. 
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Bwrsonal Data 

J ^ta sheet ia coqdled for each subject. School 

records and teacher laf Qnatioa are sources of iaf craaUou 
also. 

Preparlag Official tforfc^ieets 

The reeordlaKs are replajed until eadi alscue (OR does not 
■atch at) is Identified precisely and added to the subject's 
stcQcy sheet. Wmrj reading Is listwed to, Iqr a ■initif i of two 
researchers, until ag r e ea ant is reached on the identification 
of each alscue. An official copj of the stozy with aarked 
alscues results frcai the vork of the listeners,. 

Coding Miscues 

The official copy of the reader's alscues is then analysed 
ty researdiers according to Thii fiftnri ^um Ttxonony of Beading 
Miscues. Because of the Tduaet only the first half of the first 
fifty alscues in stories 4?, 51, 53, 59, 60 and 6I axe coded. 

After a second researdier diedcs the coding sheets for 
errorst the data is keypunched on IBM ctxds. The cards are 
Terifled and rediecked, prior to storage in a coaputer file. 

Coding and Storing of the Text 

The text of each story is coded for the graaaatical function 
of eadi word. The coding is diecked and keypunched on IBM cards. 
A coaputer prqgraa stores the text with the graaaatical function 
of eadi word la eadi story. A print-out of -Uie story, re- 
taiaiag Uie line-breaks of the originalt is diecked and edited 
at a coaputer terainal so that there are no errors in the stored 
▼erslon* 

Ref oraatting the Miscue Data 

Using the stored story text and graaaatical coding, the 
prograa ref oraats the alscue data and provides error aessages 
lAim needed. This prograa also supplies additional data such as 
graaaatical function of the 8R, location of the EB in the 
peripheral fleldt and sentence nuaber. The reforaatted data is 
then diecked and edited at the terainal. 

A nuaber of other coaputer prograas provide statistical 
inforaation, as foUowsi 

1. A baaic statistical analysis of key variables of the 
data }v subjects within groups is nade. 
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2, Subject and subgroup frequencies and percenbs for each 
variable are provided. 

3. Subgroup contingency tables for any pair of variables 
^ are produced. To badance the effect » only fifty miscues 

of each subject, are included. 

^. Correlation matrices for key variables t for groups of 
subjects, are provided. 

5, Alphabetical lists of the words in each story, with 
frequency of occurrence atnd the grammatical function for 
each word, are produced. The same program also lists the 
frequency of grammatical functions and provides lists of 
all words having those functions. 

All data is restored on tape and cards for further 
analysis. 

Detyth Analyses 

Most research studies in reading have chosen to in- 
vestigate a few variables, over relatively large groups. This 
study, which attempts to describe all possible variables in- 
volved in reading miscues, is a depth study. 

Table 2-2 indicates the mass of data emalyzed in this study. 
To facilitate comparison, Miscues Per Hundred Words (MPHW) is 
calculated. But the basic data of this research is roughly the 
total coded B&W- miscues mxatiplied by 18, the number of 
variables in the tajconomy, i.e«, 

8844 X 18 • 159,192. 
To this must be added the 1771 coded sub-miscues, each coded on 
one or more variables. 

Each mlscue is analyzed according to the Goodman Taxonomy . 
A full discussion is presented in Appendix D . Here we present 
a short form which lists each variable and possible sub- 
categories. All sub-categories are muttaally exclusive. Some 
variables may be left blank if inappropriate, but others are 
marked for every miscue. 
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Table 2-2 
Total and Coded Kiscues 
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GOODMAN TAXONOMY OP READING MISCUES SHORT FORM 



Correction 

1.0 no 

1.1 yes 

1.2 abandons correct 
1 . 9 unsuccessful 



Dialect 

2.0 no 

2.1 yes 

2 .2 idiolect 

2.3 super correct 

2.4 secondary involvement in miscue 

2.5 foreign language influence 
2.9 doubtful 



Graphic Proximity 

(this category is left blank when inappropriate) 

3.0 no similarity 

3.1 key letter or letters in common 

3.2 middle portion similar 

3.3 similar ending 

3.4 similar beginning 

3.5 similar beginning and middle 

3.6 similar beginning and end or middle and end 

3.7 beginning, middle and end similar or reversals 
of three letters or more 

3.8 single grapheme difference or reversals of two 
letters or all but punctuation 

3 . 9 homographs 

Phonemic Proximity 

(this category is left blank when inappropriate) 

4.0 no similarity 

4.1 key sound or sounds in common 

4.2 middle portion similar 

4.3 similar ending 

4.4 similar beginning 

4.5 similar beginning and middle 

4.6 similar beginning and end or middle and end 

4.7 beginning, middle and end similar 

4.8 differ in single vowel or consonant or 

morphophonemic or intonation shift (includinq 
schwa) ^ 

4 .9 homophones 
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Allologs 
5*0 no 

5.1 contraction for full form 

5.2 full form for contraction 

5.3 contraction not represented in print 

5.4 long/short form of E.R. or syllable 
deletion/insertion 

5.5 shift to idicxnatic form 

5.6 shift from idiomatic form ' 

5 . 7 misarticulation 

Syntactic Acceptability 

6.0 no 

6.1 only with prior 

6.2 only with after 

6.3 in sentence 

6.4 in total passage 

Semantic Acceptability 

(this categoiry can not be scored higher than category 6) 

7.0 no 

7.1 only with prior 

7.2 only with after 

7.3 in sentence 

7.4 in total passage 

Trans formation 

8.0 no 

8.1 different deep structure 

8.2 same deep structure with different compulsory 
rules and alternate surface structure 

8.3 same deep structure with optional rules and 
alternate surface structure 

8.4 deep structure lost or garbled 
8.9 doubtful 

Syntactic Change 

(this category is marked when category 6 is '3' or '4' 
and left blank when category 6 is •0\ 'l' or '2' ) 

9.0 unrelated 

9.1 single element in common 

9.2 key element in common 

9.3 major change in sentence pattern 

9.4 minor change in sentence pattern 

9.5 major change within structure of the phrase 

9.6 minor change within structure of the phrase 

9.7 change in person, tense or number 

9.8 change in choice of function word or other 
minor shift 

9 . 9 unchcuiged 
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Semantic Change 

(this category is marked when category 7 is '3' 
or '4' and is left blank when category 7 is 
'0', '1', or •2'.) 

10.0 completely anomolous to rest of story 

10.1 change or loss affecting plot in basic 
sense or creates major anomalies 

10.2 change or loss involving koy aspects or 
seriously interferring v/ith sub-plots 

10.3 change or loss resulting in inconsistency 
of major incident r major character or 
major aspect of sequence 

10.4 change or loss resulting in inconsistency 
of minor incident, minor character or minor 
aspect of sequence 

10.5 change or loss of aspect which is significant 
but does not create inconsistencies 

10.6 change or loss of unimportant detail 

10.7 change in person, tense, number, comparative, 
etc. which is non critical 

10.8 slight change in connotation or similar name 
which doesn't confuse cast 

10 . 9 no change 

Intonation 
11.0 no 

11*1 within words 

11.2 between words within one phrase structure 

11.3 relative to phrase or clause structure of 
the sentence 

11.4 end of phrase or sentence (terminal) 

11.5 conjunction substituted for terminal or 
vice versa 

11.6 intonation involving direct quotes 

Sub Morphemic 

12.0 no 

12 . 1 substitution 

12 .2 insertion 

12.3 omission 

12 .4 reversal 

12.5 multiple minor variations 



Bound 


and Combined 


Morpheme 






13.0 


no 


13. 


0 


no 


13.1 


substitution 


13. 


1 


inflectional suffix 


13.2 


insertion 


13. 


2 


non-inflected form 


13.3 


omission 


13. 


3 


contractional suffix 


13.4 


reversal 


13. 


4 


derivational suffix 






13. 


"'5 


prefix 






13. 


'J> 


mis cue across affix 






13. 




types 






_7 


miscue involving base 



Word and Free Morpheae 
14.0 no 

14 • 1 substitution 

14.2 insertion 

14.3 omission 
14*4 reversal 



14. 

14/ 



0 

"1 



14. 2 



14. 3 



14. 4 



14 .^S 

14. 6 
14. 7 
14. 8 



no 

nultiple morphea word 
(O.R.) for multiple 
morpheme word (E.R.) 
single morpheme word 
(O.K.) for single 
morpheme word (E.R.) 
inultiple morpheme word 
(O.R.) for single 
morpheme word (E.R*) 
single morpheme word 
(0«R«) for multiple 
morpheme word (E*R.) 
free morpheme in 
longer word 
word in coiq>ound 
non-word 

dialect alternative 



Phrase 
15.0 no 
15.1 
15.2 
15.3 
15.4 



substitution 
insertion 
omission 
reversal 



Clause 
16.0 no 
16.1 
16.2 
16.3 
16.4 
16.5 
16.6 



substitution 
insertion 
omission 

reversal without change in dependency 
clause dependency altered within sentence 
clause dependency altered across sentences 

Grammatical Category and Surface Structure of O.R 
Cthis category is left blank when inappropriate) 



17.1 



Category 
noun 



17.10 

17.11 
17.12 
17-13 
17.14 

17.15 

17.16 



Filler 
indeter- 
minate 
conuuon 
proper 
pronoun 
verb 
derived 
phrasal 
unit 
word as 
word ncune 



Function 
17-100 indeter- 
minate 
17-1^1 subject 
17.1_2 direct 
object 
17.1 3 indirect 



17.1_4 
17.1 5 



object 
appositive 
address 
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17.2 verb 



17.3 noun 

modifier 



17.4 verb 

modifier 



17.5 function 
word 
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17.200 
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mxn^ ue 




m 1 1^ 2k 4" A 

luxnci V6 


JL / . Z JL 


De rorms 


1 "7 O 1 
X / . Z X 


active 


1 7 00 


ux ans X ux ve 


17 0 5 
X / . Z ^ 


n A c! e 1 \70 

^Clo««X WKZ 


17 O'^ 


Xil UXCliloX CXVC 
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X / . ^ J 


XKI^CX CI ex VC 


1 n OA 
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suD junc 
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c vj lup X luc n u 
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1 T O 0 


object 


1 / . 


verb de— 




complement 




rxved 






X / •OH 


possessx ve 
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possessive 








pronoun 






X i • JO 


ux uxes 
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adverbxal 






X / . JO 


oraxnax 








number 






X / . J7 


pnxaSaX 








unxt 






17.40 


indeter- 


17.400 


indeter- 




mxnaue 




mxnatie 


17 Al 
X / •'iX 


pr o auve xD 


1 "7 >l 1 
X / . 4 X 


place 


1 7 ^0 


auvero 


1 "7 y| 0 
X / . 4 Z 


manner 


in A'> 


noun xorm 


1 /.4 J 


txme 






17.4 4 


reason 






17.4_5 


other 


17.500 


indeter- 








minate 






17.501 


noun marker 






17.502 


verb marker 







17.50 3 verb particle 
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17.6 



indeter- 
minate 



17.7 



contrac- 
tions 



17.504 question 
■arker 

17.505 clause 
■arker 

17.506 phrase 
marker 

17.507 intensifier 

17.508 conjunction 

17.509 negative 

17.510 quantifier 

17.511 other 

17.512 adverb 
particle 



17.61 interjec- 
tion 

17.62 words out 
of syntactic 
context 

17.63 defies 

classification/ 
ambiguous 

17.64 greetings 



17.71 
17.72 
17.73 
17.74 
17.75 



17.76 
17.77 
17.78 
17.79 



(left) 
pronoun 
verb marker 
be 
let 

question 
marker/ 
clause 
marker 

it/ there/here 

adverb 

noun 

transitive 
verb (have) 



17.7_1 
17.7_2 
17.7_3 

17.7_4 
17.7 5 



(right) 
verb marker 
be 

trans verb 

(have) 

negative 

pronoun 

(us) 



O.R. in Visual Periphery 

iflo^ nT^^^"^ " ^^^"^ ^^^"^ inappropriate) 

18.1 same line or one line above or below 

18.2 second line above or below 
18,9 doubtful 
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Chapter 3 
RESULTSi PART 1 
Quality and Quantity of Mlscues 



This is the first of three chapters which present t' 3 find- 
ings of this research. Because the reading process, and uur 
analysis of it, are complex we will present general phenomena 
in this chapter. Particular aspects of the process will be 
presented In Chapter 4, anc\ the process aaong readers at each 
level of proficiency, within each grade level will be pre- 
sented in Chapter 5* As each set of data Is presented and 
discussed it will also be interpreted; we do not wish to remove 
concluf ions too far from the data that suppoirts them* 

Miaaues Per Hundred Words (MPHH) 

The basic quantitative siea£2.ard used in this study is miscues 
per hundred words (MPfW). This aeasure is found by dividing 
the total number of words read into the total number of miscues, 
and multiplying by 100. 

MPHM- lOOM 
W 

A miscue is any point in the oral reading where expected 
response (ER) does not match observed response (OR). An extended 
discussion of the procedures for determining miscues is provided 
in Appendix A t Manual for the Use of Miscue Analysis . The 
following summarises the par» nters for inclusion or eiiclusion of 
miscue phenomena for this oi^dy^ 

Included I 

1. The smallest unit necessary to Include all information is 
counted as a single miscue. tfhen necessary, sub-miscues 

are codedf but the entire complex-niscue is counted as a 
single unit in MPHV. 

2. All dialect miscues except those that are phonological 
only. 

3. Only the first complete attempt at any location in 
the text. 

4. Changes in intonation which result in changed syntax, 
or changed meaning. 
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Excluded I 



1. Nis&rtieulations • casas where an oral response is 
clearly a slip of the tongue^ 

2. Phonological dialect (exaaplet he*p for help) . 

3* Repeated occurrences of identical OR for BR sub- 
stitution, or oaission of the saae ER at several 
locations in the text* This includes several different 
non-word substitutions for the sane ER word. 

4. After the first OR at a single location, all sub- 
sequent attempts, except when the first OR is correct, but 
abandcned. 



5* Rartial responses in which the reader cuts hi iolf off 
before producing an entire word. This avoids guessing the 
reader s intent. (See further discussion of partials, 
following, in this chapter*) 

EssentiaUy MPHW is a partially controlled variable, because 
the story is selected to provide the reader with a moderately 
difficult task. Though reading teachers have tended to give high 
priority to accuracy and avoidance of errors, all readers nake 
■iscuea. Generally, the nu«ber of miscues increases as the 
stories increase in difficulty. Our basic intention was to use 
small groups of readers who were, within each group, very sUilar 
in proficiency, and to vary the difficulty of the stories so 
that every group had a reading task as equivalent as possible, 
to that of other groups. In contrast to that general procedure 
the 8H and all tenth-graders read the same two stories (60 and 6l). 
This was done so that the perfomance of different proficiency 
groups, reading stories of varying difficulty, might be compared . 

We did not succeed completely in our original purpose. As 
the data we present later in this chapter will show, some groups 
had relatively easier tasks than others. The 6A group, for 
instance, out-performs the 6H group on a number of important 
dimensions. Our tenth-grade data shows that readers will appear 
less proficient on more difficult reading tasks. Among the tenth- 
grade readers, all but two (one high and one low) h?4 higher 
MPHW on story 61 than 60 or 59 (read by lOL readers). There was 
also consistent difference on other important aspects reported 
later in this chapter. 

The matter of task equivalence is made more complicated by 
the uneven way in which reading proficiency develops. There does 
not appear, on the basis of our research, to be anything like a 
straight line relationship on any measurable dimension as readers 
gain proficiency. One cannot assume, frc example, that one can 
control task difficulty by controlling -e number of MPHW. It 
appears that lOH readers make relativej 'ew MPHW on hard tasks 
as compared to, say, average second-gra ' readers on easier tasks. 
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RewialiiUty f oimlas mill not help either. Our data shovs 
wide xugm within groups oo all aspects which uat surtslj relate 
to sBch factora la the reader hiaaelf as iaterest, backntRud. 
leaxBias style, as aell as afficieacy and effectiveaess la 
raadlag. Beadability f onmlas leare out these varlahles. 

He have atteapted, within the liaitaUons above, to be 
GUttiaos about coaparinc aspects of reading across groups and 
urge raaders of this report to do likevise. 

Wgure 3-1 ataows the ruge and aean HFIW for each group in 
eadi gr-le. Means are consistently lower as proficiency in- 
CTBMes, except with 6A and 6H which hare alaost equivalent aeus 

Average. 4.2^ MPIW). Range is narrowest for 
au high groups and widest for low groups, except 8L which shows 
a narrower range than the 6kt sons 84 readers have very low HFHif 
(under 2.00). ' 

Figure 3-2 

Ranges and Xeans of KFHVf for High Headers 



16 
14 

12 



10 




0 i. 



*H 6H o.-i ICa lOH 6d 2K 
60 60 61 61 



A coaaon rule of thuab in reading instruction is that if 
readers aake aore than five errors per hundred words the aaterial 
is too difficult. In our sterios, high groups above secaad-aade 
show ranges below 5.00 HFHV (see Figure 3-2). 

The data would appear superficially to support that rule of 
thuab, however we aust reaeabert MPW excludes repeated niseues 
on the saae word and other •errors'' traditionally included in 
error counts. 
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Only the lOHA group on story 60 has a range beloK 5*00 MPHW 
(2.00 - ^.9^) among othor groups (see Figxure 3-3). 

Aanr^QS and Xeans of /-FHW for Average .headers 
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I 21A 2HA 6A 8A lOU ICU lOHA lOHA 

60 61 60 61 



Average readers above grade four at successively higher 
grade levels cluster around a mean of about 5^00 MPHH except when 
the going gets rougher, as with the lOIA and lOHA groups reading 
story 61. Then, on more difficult tasks, their range and mean 
slip upward. In fact, the range for high-average readers of 
story 61 looks very much like the range of low-average readers of 
story 60. 

The range of MPHW for 6a, 8A and lOA readers is considerably 
lower than that for 2A and kk except for low-average readers of 
story 61, High eighth-graders are similarly affected by story 61, 
but not as extremely. Bighth-grade average readers on story 59 
have a range very similar to that of the 8H range on story 61. 
Average readers at all levels tend to have a wider range of MPHW 
than high readers and a narrower range than low readers. 

Except for the 6L readers and lOL readers on story 61, the 
low readers (Figure 3-^) have mean MPHW between 10 and 12. The 
range is extremely wide for most low groups, with means near or 
slightly above the medians for the groups. 
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?if?ure J-L 
Sanges and ^eans of .'CF-rrf for Low Readers 
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So— noTliw1<n m QBMtltT o f Mlacnest £Ff»ctlY«eas 

■ad Kff lelmcar 

or** f^^«cti^ readew are those with high ccaprahension. 
STf leleat rMders achlera that hy use of tho least amount of 
Szajhic inf oraation aecessuy. Qa the snzface it would appear 
that oar data shovs a fairly consistent xelationahip between 
■iseae qoanUty and praficiency. This ahanU not be taken as 
pxoof that aecaia(7 i« a prerequisite for efficient, effectiye 
mdlns. Aaong noire proficient readers, it is likely that the 
tendency for loner qnaatiUes of aiscues is the result of their 
efficiency in processing infonaticn la reading, rather than the 
cwiae of it. Headers who are efficient tend to produce fewer 
■Iscnes. This seens to be aappoorted by the data on eighth and 
tenth-graders reading two stories. Their ranges of aiscues are 
sinilar to those of less prof icioit readers as they read the 
moan difficnlt article. 

It is iaportant to note the range of NFHH within each group. 
These ruges tend to overlap to the extent that one can not 
deternlne any IndiTldnal reader's proficiency siaply by counting 
his aiscnes. 

The siailaqritiea in MPHW aaong high readers at different 
grade levels, in contrast to average and low readers, seen to 
indicate a difference in efficiency that is aaintalned even 
though average and low readers can deal with more coaplex aaterial 
at higher grade levels. This is shown by coaparing groups of 
older subjects with groups of highly proficient younger subjects, 
reading the aaae story. 

Coanreh ension and GoeTxrehending 

Two aeasures are used in this researdi to provide Insist 
into the effectiveness of the reading. Coapreheaaion Bating is 
based on an evaluation of the subject's oral reteUlng after 
reading (ree Appendix B , The Manual). Coaprehending is a 
process aeasnre. It is obtained by adding to the percent of all 
aiscues that axe fully sesantically acceptable, the percent of 
those which are not seaantically acceptable but are successfully 
corrected. It is called a coaTOehendlag aeasure because it deals 
with the proportion of aiscues which produce acceptable neanlng, 
either before or after correction. It is assuaed that this pro- 
vides insij^t into the reader's on-going concern for aeaning and 
his success In producing aeaaingful structures. 

Coaprehensicn Rating is a perf oraance aeasure since it is 
baaed on what the reader retells. Coaprehending gets closer to 
underlying eoapetence because it is baaed on phenoaena in the 
oral reading process itself, fiven so it has liaitations. We're 
aware of a silent correction i^enoaenon, particularly with nore 
proficient readers irtio correct soae aiscues nentally without 
bothering to con.'oct them in oral reading. 
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Comprehending . 

We will examine comprehending first. Second-grade subjects 
read a range of materials from primer (read by the 2L group) to 
fourth-grade (read by the 2H group) level. Figure 3-6 shows that 
the range on comprehending, for the four second-grade proficiency 
levels t overlaps considexubly, but the mean percent is successively 
higher, except for the 2HA group, which drops slightly below 
the low group. Apparently the 2HA group foxind their taks some- 
what harder to handle, though that is not indicated by MPHW data 
(Figure 3-2), since mean MPHW for the 2HA group falls between the 
2IA and 2H groups. 

Again, mean comprehending percent for the ^A readers on 
fourth-grade material falls below the mean for the low group, who 
were reading primer materieil. Their task seems to be relatively 
more difficult for them, but again this is not shown in MPHH data# 

The MPHW data for sixth-grade does show comparable means 
for average and high groups. Comprehending means however, show 
considerably higher proportions of miscues resulting in loss of 
meaning for the high group on eighth-grade text material than for 
the average readers on sixth-grade text material. Comprehending 
is a measure of quality of miscue as compared to MPHW, a 
quantity meastire. 

Eighth-grade readers show continuously increasing compre- 
hending means from level to level (Figure 3-7). The effectiveness 
in handling meaning is higher for the more proficient readers. 
However, the high readers spread out in range considerably on 
story 61 (the magazine essay) and the mean falls below the mean 
for 8A readers on the eighth-grade story. 

Tenth-grade readers on three proficiency levels show little 
difference in range or means on comprehending for story 60 and 
would appear to differ little in effectiveness. High eighth- 
grade readers of the same adult story have a comparable high mean, 
but a wider range. 

A very different picture is presented by comprehending 
rfinges for these groups on story 61. Ranges increase (except 
for high-average readers), there is much less overlap between 
groups, and means are distinctly lower for less proficient groups. 
iSighth-grade high readers have the widest range of any group on 
any story, but a mean second only to the lOH group. Low tenth - 
grade readers on story 61 have a naarrow range and a mean near the 
low score for lOLA readers. The lOL group has a much greater 
range and higher mean for story 59» 

The comparison of comprehending percentage on stories 60 
and 61 demonstrates that while all readers, low-average and above, 
in tenth-grade are competent to read story 60 with few miscues 
resulting in loss of meaning, their difference in competence 
shows on story 61. 
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FifTwce 3-6 

«an-es and Keans of Conprehending Scores for Second 
Through Sixth Grade Headers 
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All lOL zwders hairo higher coaproboadilig scoroa on mimj 
59 tltfm on 61. All 10£A and IQHA rMdara hsre hlchar cMionilMni 
log scans an 60 tbrnn on 6l« Anong lOH resdsrst thrss haw 
hlgjhnr canjrah— ling scares on 60, one has Yirtoally identical 
scorn, and one has an approelaUy hl^mr score on 6l« This 
last reader has siailar peroents of seaantically acceptable 
niscnes on both storiest bnt has a anch hi^ier peroentace of 
niscnes ??hlcfa are senaatloally onacceptablee but ccxxected on 
starjr 6l« All hi|^ el^xth-craders have higher co np rahending 
sooras on 60. 



This rexf consistent difference appears to support the 
assonption that the coaprehending score is a good neasure of 
effectiveness in readings It's renadoahle that only two readers 
found either no greater difficulty with stozy 6I9 or were able 
to shift their strategies to haadae the nore difficult task with 
eqtnal effectiveness. 



Figure 3-6 

iianges and Keans of Comprehending Scores For 
Groups Heading the Sa»e Story 




Fi -ur^ 3"^ shows fi^^ures f t other "^roupr, who road r.i"io 
fstory. •\m<^nz the three ^roups r€;afUn : story 59 th.-j and '^.A 
f:roup3 have nimilar mnrcr. ;ind -^.nans for conprehent^inc with iho 
lOL '^roup having a wider ranr;o and lower mean* The fiA ^:roup 
has the highest mean, A sinilar jvittom '^h.ows for the t'lree 
5roupr> readinf^ story 53« '^^he nean for -J-H and 6a r^'oups i:i sirdlar 
but the ^^L p:rom has an appreciably lower comprehend in^ r.»;an. 

*\lr;h ,'^econd-rrade readcrr? have very rnuch hi^^hor mo-jir. con- 
prehendinjr rating; than '^-A readers on ivtory 51 (f ourth-r>r2de text). 
High average second -^^raders sinilarly outstrip 6L reader:^ on 
story ^7 (thir^-f^'^do text), though with norc overlap in ranre. 

Comprehension 

Comprehension ratings for second thr-ough sixth-f^race readers 
are presented in Firure 3"9. The 2L rjroup has a higher mean and 
ran«;e than the othc rjroups, possibly because of the simplicity 
of the primer stories they road, i'ho means and ranr;os for the 
other three groups f^et successively hi/jher with considerable 
overlaD from group to group. All ranges are moderate. 



Figure 3-9 

'{anf^es and Keans of ComT)rehonsion Scores for 
Second Throu^^h Sixth Grade Headers 
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Figure 3-IO 

•tanges and Means of Ooaprehension Scores For 
Si^h and Tenth Grade Aeaders 
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The means for co«pr»hension ratings for all three fourth- 
grade groups fall between 43 and 53 , but the ranges are wider 
for less proficient groups. There is total overlap of each fourth- 
grade group's range by the next lower group. 

The 6A and 6H groups have wide coaprehenslon rating ranges. 
The aeans for hi^ and low groups are slallar but the average 
group aean is higher. 

Figure 3-IO shows aeans and ranges for coaprehenslon ratings 
aaong eighth and tenth-graae readers. Eighth and tenth-grade 
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low readers have similar low means (17 and 20)^ as do low- 
average readers on story 61 # Average eif^hth-^graders havo a 
veiy wide range and the highest mean of any eighth or tenth- 
grade group. All groups have lower means and ranges on story (1 
than on 60t The lOL group has a wide ran^e on story 6l (0 to 55), 
largely because of one pupil whose rating was 55t The second 
highest score in the group is 18. 

Mean and range for the tenth^grade groups are successively 
higher from one proficiency level to the next for both stories# 

Figure 3-11 has comparehension rating comparisons of groups 
reading the aame stoiy# The lOL and 8L groups have low ranges 
"^r d means for the stories they read. They fall considerably 
below lower grade readers with higher proficiency levels* 

On story 59 the 8A group has a considerably higher mean than 
the 6H group* The 6A group has a slightly higher mean for con-* 
prehensiai on story 53 than the kH group* 

These comprehension patterns are roughly similar to the* 
patterns for comprehending cm the same stories (Figure 3*8) i 
though the ranges are wider on comprehension for the high and 
average readers and on comprehending for the low readers* 

For the two groups each reading stories 5I and ^7$ ranges 
are narrower and more parallel on comprehension and means are 
closer together. Whereas the lower grade groups are higher in 
means on comprehendingt the higher grade groups are higher in 
comprehension rating means which may reflect the wider experience 
of the more mature groups* 

Tenth-grade readers of stories 60 and 6I show similar, 
successively higher means and ranges for story 61 in comprehending 
and comprehension f though the ranges overlap more in comprehension* 
On story 60 however, there is a similar stairstep for comprehension 
whereas all groups have similar means for comprehending* This 
notable difference may reflect a greater ability on the part of 
more proficient readers to put the meaning they are acquiring 
into some usable cognitive framework, thus making it possible to 
generate retellings which show fuller comprehension* 

We have some dissatisfactions with our comprehension ratingt 
based as it is on an oral retelling. A key limiting factor is 
the willingness of a particular reader to express all that he has 
understood* Ve attempt to make up for this by careful, non- 
leading questiixiing, but we do not feel this was always done with 
uniform success* We do not feel that other post-reading per- 
formance tasks such as short answer questions would prove more 
reliable. Eaoh post-reading task has its own limitations* 
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Fieure 3-11 

aanees and leans of Cocpreheasion Scares 
For Groups Heading The &ne Story 
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Some CcHislusions on Conprehendinc^ and 'Jonprehenr.ion 

Because comprehendins is juised, in our studios, by f hr- 
percent of niscues which do not produce unacceptable "leanin- 
(before or after correction), we feel that we are getting- closer 
to comprehending with thir measure of underlyin'^ rcadint 
competence, than with quantitative or post-fading judgr-nts. 
At the points where comprehending pattemp differ from J'i'iM 
patterns we feel that we are contrasting quality with quantity. 
We h3Are moved from pijeoccupation with frequency-of deviation to 
effectiveness of reading. 



Though our comprehension rating is imperfect, it adds to 
the picture of the development of efficient and effective use 
of reading. Where comprehension differs in pattern from com- 
prehending we seem to see a delineation between proficient read- 
ing and the use of that process to derive and demonstrate 
iofiowledge. 

Residual MPHtfi Wha t's Left When the Good Hiscues are Removed? 

In examining reading as a process we use a quantity measure, 
MPHH, and we examine the quality of miscues by use of a com- 
prehending score, the percent of miscues which are either 
originally semantically acceptable or corrected. 

If MPHW are reduced by the comprehending score, a residual 
MPHW is produced. It represents the frequency of miscues which 
remain unacceptable and thus might interfere with the reader 
getting meaning from the passage. Figure 3-12 shows theF~ 
relationships. 

Residual MPHW falls below 1.00 for ^H, 8H on story 60,- lOHA 
on 60. lOH on both 60 and 61. It is below 2.00 for lOHA on 61, 
lOIA on 60, aA, 6H, 6A and 2H. Ctoly two groups, 6L and lOL, 
have residual MPHW above 6.00. The latter group is just above 
6.00 on story 59, but above 10.00 on story 61. The 6L group also 
has residual MPHW above 10.00. 

In all groups there is an appreciable reduction of MPHW 
when miscues which do not disrupt meaning are subtracted. This, 
in itself, is interesting since it indicates that all groups 
show some ability to recover from significant miscues in order to 
construct meaning. 

The contrast among eighth and tenth-graders between their 
reading of stories 60 and 61 shows in the folic ring figures. All 
four groups reading story 60 score below 1.^ residual MPHWi lOLA, 
1.^1 8H, .71| lOHA, .62; and lOH, .^^6. However, there » 
sharp difference between groups reading story 61 1 lOL, 10.56? 
lOU, ^.79i lOHA, 2.851 8H, 2.21} and lOH, .98. 

Just as there tends to be an ?Jiverse relationship between 
MPHW and comprehending, the difference between residual MPHW and 
MPHW tends to be proportionately greater for lower MPHW levels. 

The patterns of residual MPHW reflect a much truer picture 
of the relationship between reading efficiency and reading 
effectiveness than the MPHW patterns do. The net effect of 
miscues can be seen as closely relatv-i to the relative effectiveness 
of readers, while the patterns of miscue quantity, quality, and 
correction indicate efficiency. 
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Correction 



Often when a subject has produced a miscue, he inmed lately 
or at SOP- later point corrects his niscue. This is a very 
important part of the readinG Drocess, since correction shows 
that the roader (a) knows he han produced a miscue, (b) foels 
a need to correct, and (c) is able to correct, that is, to 
reprocess the information. 

In the next chapter this phenomenon will be explored in 
detail to see when and why readers choose to correct. Here we 
will look at overall group figures. 

P&rtials, oral reading utterances which are less than a full 
word, are not counted as miscues since counting them^would require 
conjecture on the part of the researcher concerning the reader's 
intent. However, partials are a form of correction, one in which 
the reader recognizes a miscue and recovers before uttering a 
full word. For this reason, we have projected the percent of 
corrected miscues if partials had been counted as niscues. 

Figure 3-I3 shows percent of corrected miscues by grtwps. 
The table shows corrected miscues divided as to those that 
corrected seaantically unacceptable miscues and those that correct- 
ed seraantically acceptable ones. It also shows partials. 

Only four groups have over 30% coirrected miscues 1 2H, 30.8%| 
4L, 3^.65t| ifH, 37.6?t, and lOHA on story 60, 32.7*. 

Low tenth-grade readers on story 61 fall slightly below 10%, 
though the same group, on story 59f are up to l6.^. 

On story 61, the mean percent corrected for each proficiericy 
group in tenth-grade is in ascending order, though the latter 
three are very closet lOL, 6.9; lOLA, 21| lOHA, 21.7l lOH, 24.5. 
The 8H readers of this story corrected 1^. 

All groups but lOH had a higher percent corrected for story 
60 than for 61. 

Correcti<»is are lower for sixth an ei^th-grade groups 
than for other grades (except 6A readers). Fourth-grade seems to 
be a peak point for high and low readers. 

When partials are added, a number of groups reach 40^ or 
moret IOH6I, IOHA60 and 61, IOLA60, 6a, 4H, 4L, and 2H. The 
4H readers hit Only four groups fall below 10L59 

and 61, 8L, 6L. All are low groups. Grades two and four low 
readers may be using correction strategies which are inappropriate 
for the more complex material encountered by low readers in 
higher grades. 

Groups with a relatively high proportion of partials "to 
corrected miscues aret IOH6I, IOHA6I, IOLA6I, :.0L6l, 10L59, 
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8H6l» 84599 8L53 ud 6H59. At this point there is a Mpazatica 
between older and yconger readers en the relatlTe laportaace of 
the partial pheneaenon. This aej be a function of stocy 
diff lenity since no gronp reeding story 60 bas sach bi|^ pro-* 
portions. 

Low reeders at all grade levels prodace fewer corrections 
on alscnes that are seautically acceptable. This could reflect 
a relativelj low percent of all alscues that am senantically 
acceptable* 




Readers within each group vary considerably in the percent 
of miscues corrected (Figure 3-1^) • Eighth-grade groups are 
most uniform in their ranges . Second-grade groups have uniform 
ranges except the high-average which has a narrower range and a 
lower topt Average sixth-graders have a higher range than other 
sixth-grade groupst Average fourth-graders have a lower range 
than other fourth-grade groups. 

High and high-average tenth-graders have wider ranges on 61 
than on 60. Low-average and low readers have wider, higher 
ranges on 60 and 59 respectively than on 61. 

Efficient, effective readers should produce relatively 
small numbers of miscues which need correction because they 
produce unacceptable mesining. Such readers should cojrrect a 
relatively high percentage of those miscues that need correction. 
Efficient readers theoretically, should not correct miscues which 
do not need correcticm. The correction patterns our subjects 
produce do not seem to fit neatly with these basic predictions. 
The factors involved in correction appear therefore, to be so 
complex that they produce a kind of leveling off so that correction 
rarely involves even half the miscues. (Individual subjects in 
groups 2L, 2H, ^L, and lOLA reach 50^ correction.) .Furthermore 
in oral reading, pupils may correct when they do not need to for 
the sake of oral accuracy, and they may not correct when they need 
to for the sake of economy of effort. 

In the next chapter we explore in greater detail what gets 
corrected. 

Syntactic and Semantic Acceptability 

Miscues may be syntactically acceptable but not semanticaliy 
acceptable within the reader's dialect. The reverse is never 
true. In language one can have grammatical nonsense, but one 
cannot express mesuiing without grammar. There is, of course, 
the possibility that one can understand a sentence which is not 
syntactically acceptable to some extent. We have no way of 
judging when this might occur. We thejpef ore consistently class 
• all syntactically unacceptable miscues as semanticaliy un- 
acceptable. 

Acceptability is judged in the sentence and/or passage 
which inclxides all imcorrected miscues. Multiple miscues in the 
same sentence do, theirefore, influence each other's acceptability. 

Figures 3-I5 and 3-I6 show the ranges and means for all 
groups for both these variables. 

In general, means for semantic acceptability remain 1^% to 
203^ below syntactic acceptability means. For the tenth-gride 
readers on stoiy '60 the means are progressively closer together 
from lOLA to lOHA to lOH. There is no similar moving together 
tm story 61 and, in fact, the difference is over 205< for all 
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groups on that story. Tenth-grade groups with the exception of 
lOHA and lOH, have means for syntactic acceptability which aire 
higher than less piroficlent groups on the same story. Means 
forayntactlc acceptability for the groups reading stoiy 60 all 
fall between 73Pt and Semantic acceptability means on the 

same story are between 6556 and 70JC, except for lOLA which drops 
to 56?g, 

Ranges are generally wider and lower on story 6l, Differences 
between groups are also greater, except for lOLA and lOHA groups 
which have similar means for semantic acceptability. 

Eighth-grade readers show a stair step pattern as pro- 
f icienoy Increatses, Means dip lower and range more widely for 
the 8H group reading stoiy 6I than for their reading of story 60, 



Figure 3-I5 

Ranges and Keens of Syntactic and Semantic Acceptability 
For Second Through Sixth Grade Readers 



Legend 1 

Left • Syntactic Acceptability 
Right * S^nantic Acceptability 
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Average sixth-graders have substanti^lXy higher acceptabUity 
means than 6H readers. Lok sixth-graders are quite a bit beloK 
the latter in range and means. Means for readers are only 
slightly higher than readers Khile readers have considerably 
higher means. 

LoH-average secaid-graders have a mean of 705< syntactic 
acceptability, well above the 59^ mean for both high-average and 
high seccmd-grade groups. In semantic acceptability the Iok- 
average second-graders fall beloH the high group (46^ as compared 
to ^S%), but remain above the high-average group (3^). 

Among all Iok groups there are the following aeansi 



Table 3-I Low Group Means (Percent) 



Group 2 k 6 8 10(5V) 10(6l) 

syntactic acceptability 44 4? 42 55 61 44 
semantic acceptability 37 34 26 38 3I 1^ 



As can be seen, syntactic acceptability varies more than 
semantic acceptability. Low eighth and tenth-grade readers 
handle syntax information better than younger, low readers. 
Howevert the older, low readers have semantic acceptability 
levels that are similar to those of the younger, low readers* 



Table 3-2 Average Group Means (Percent) 



Group 2LA 2HA 4A 6A 8A lOUt. ^^'^ IOHA60/6I 

syntactic accept. 69 59 54 77 69 73 ^61 79 - 66 
semantic accept. 47 37 36 66 5I 56-38 66 - 36 



Means of the average groups vary more, in both categories, 
than the means of the low groups j generally starting where low 
groups terminate. Higher grades tend toward higher means. 

Table 3-3 High Group Means (Percent) 



Group 2H 4H 6H 8H6O 8H6I IOH6O IOH6I 

syntactic accept. 59 69 66 79 74 76 80 
semantic accept* 49 55 ^1 66 5I 70 54 



All subjects at all grades and levels produce syntactically 
and semantically acceptable miscues, though their abilities to 
do so varies. It would appear that variation in story difficulty 
has an effect on both variables, but semantic acceptability is 
more seriously affected by increased difficulty. Semantic accept- 
ability could be an important single indicator of proficiency in 
reading. 

Graphic etnd Phonemic Proximity 

When a miscue involves the substitution of one word for 
another, the graphic and phonemic likenesses of those two are 
compared. The degree of proximity between the expected response 
and the observed response is determined » using a scale from zero 
to nine. Zero .represents no graphic or phonemic similarity f 
nine represents the case of a homograph or a honophone* A meaui 
proximity score is then calculated for each subject. Since 
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dialect ^rarlaticns «hid) are puraly * dlff «moe in sound ate 
not covntad aa nlscnas la this rMoarch. He axe caaoezaed onlj 
vith those dialect alscnes shlch IbvoIto sEyatax or a lexiosl 
preference. In dialect aisoies each as these the niscne is 
aluajrs codod as a honosrapht 

Hhen the scales start faUlng fron their qr^t««« 

• ••I siritdied off the hmd laaps of the car... 

tfe assune that the grapMc f om for the 8R and the dialect 
OR are the ease. Spelling Is constant across dialects. 

The tvo ^steas are closely related yet quite distinct fron 
each other. The graphic and pbcnenic proociaities of single 
niscuos nay be quite different. Regularity of phoneae and 
grapheae correspondences is shoim in these ezaaplest 

OR weakened $precauticus vindicate 
ER widened precarious vegetate 

The letters at the beginning and end of each pair aire the 
saae as are the sounds th^ represent. The graphic and phcneaic 
proxlaitiesv then, are also equal on the coding sheet. 

The two esaaples irtiich follow, however, demonstrate how 
dissinilar the proociaities nay bet 

OR slaving $crica 
ER shaving circa 

There is only a one letter difference between slaving and 
shaving, naking the graphic proxiaity very hi^. The phoneaic proxinity 
of the two iteas, however, is lower, since the initial sounds 
axe dissiaUar. Ohly the middles and the ends of the words have 
the sane phoneaes. 

The second exanple pr«isents a aore striking contrast. Althou^ 
all the letters are identical and just two letters have been re- 
versed, only the final ^ sounds the saae in both words. 

Since the written fiiglish language does not have a perfectly 
regular correspondence of one sound for one syabol, but rather 
operates with patterns of i^onenes and graphemes, it is ea^ to 
see how the phoneaic and graphic means night look different froa 
one another. 

Readers rely acre heavily upon the graphic ^stea than the 
I^onemic one because reading is interaction with graphic symbols. 
There axe a few Instances of miseues irtiere Uie sound correspondence 
is higher than the correspondence of print i in general this 
occurs when the reader is attending neither to sound nor to print, 
but Instead to the graamar and the aeanlng of the sentence. 
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A frequent substitution Is that of the article the for a, 
or the reverse^ Preceding a consonant, these two terminate 
In the sa«e phoDeae, yet the two kozvIs have no graphemes In 
common. Another example is the substitution of minute for 
moment . The phonemic proximity is higher than the graphic 
because the initial and final sounds are the same, whereas the 
final letters are not. The reader is attending to the meaning 
of the message, *Walt a moment,*' and makes a reasonable sub- 
stitution* 

As Figures 3-1? and 3-18 show, phonemic means are con- 
sistently lower than the graphic means, though the difference is 
never great* There are, among all the grade levels and their 
various ranks, only three exceptions to thisi 



Table 3-4 Exceptlcmal Phonemic Eixceeds Graphic 



GrouD Story Graphic Mean Phonemic Difference 

lOH 60 .OZ 

8H 61 5.52 5*53 .01 

8H 60 k.S6 .13 



In each case, the phonemic mean is only a fev hundredths of 
a point above the graphic mean* Some subjects in other groups 
show phc«emic means slightly higher than the graphic ones, but 
these individuals axe few. 

Means Across Grade Levels 

Graphic and phonemic means are similar across levels, with 
the exceptions of the 2L readexrs and some individuals among the 
readers* This relative flatness across both grade level and 
rank, is in contrast to the divergent patterns made by these 
readers on other variables of the study, for example, syntactic 
and semantic acceptability* 

The 2L readers hs.ve appreciably lower means on both 
variables than the other readers (3-1?)* But other second-grade 
groups and groups in other grades show a leveling off* Readers 
in tenth-grade do not seem to rely more heavily upon graphic cues 
than do readers of age nine or eleven* 

Figures 3^17 and 3--18 indicate the graphic and phonemic 
means attained by each graAe level* They reveal the similarity 
of the graphic and phonemic means across the ranks within each 
grade level, apart from the 2L group previously mentioned* This 
closeness in scores is particularly remarkable since one might 
have assumed that highly proficient readers within each grtia^^ 
would attain higher grajAiic and phonemic proximities* Thie is, 
quite obviously, not at all the case* In fact, the low readers 
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in eighth and tenth-grades make higher scores than the averaf: e 
or high readers • Individual readers producing the highest 
graphic proxlaitles are in 8L9 ^L^ and 6L; their scores axe 
7A9 7t2, and 7.0 respectively. 

As was mentioned^ the low second**grade group shows the only 
distinctively low pattern for any group in any grade (Figure 3-1? )• 
They do 9 in fact 9 have v^ans low enough that one could conclude 
that a fairly high nusL. of their substitutions havo little or 
no resemblance either to the sound or shape of the £R word. How* 
everr even the 2Lk group has mews well within the naoxow range 
of most other groups. The 2H group has means below the 2IA 
and 2HA groups and their means are relatively low as compaired 
to other groups. Their performance on a number of variables 
exceeds that of the 4A group who read the same stozy« Thus the 
somewhat lower scores may represent effective performance for the 
high group. These differences are explored in more detail in 
Chapter 4, 

Means for foturth-grade are relatively closet particularly 
for graphic proximity. The 4L group is notably lower than the 
4A or 4H groups in its phonemic mean 9 but 9 both its phonemic 
and grai^emic means are much higher than the 2L group means. 

Among sixth-grade groups there is little difference in either 
variable. The 6L group shows greatest difference between grai^iic 
and phonemic means mainly because of a relatively high graphic 
mean (5»9). 

Figure 3'~13 shows eighth and tenth-grade readers. The means 
for the 8L and 8A and for the lOL on both stories they read 9 fall 
within the same narrow range as most groups in second 9 fotirth9 
and sixth-grades. All groups that read story 61 also score withic 
this same range 9 with very narrow differences between phonemic 
and grai^lc means. All groups on story 60 (8H9 IOLA9 IOHA9 lOH) 
have means almost a full point lower. The means of twenty of 
twenty-one subjects who read both 60 and 61 are higher on 61, 

There is an easily identifiable reason for this consistently 
shazTP difference which Table 3-5 can make clear. 

Table 3-5 Percent of Non-Words for Stories 60 and 61 



Group 8H lOL lOLA lOHA lOH 

Story 60 6,9 - 7.1 5-9 3-8 

Story 61 23.8 32.4 26.0 21,3 19.7 



In story 61 the readers encounter many more unfamiliar words 
in contexts whieh are complex and in which it is hard to derive 
deep structure and meaning. In those cases they come up with 
graphically and phonemically close non-^ords. This in Itself is 
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not resarfatble. What ia natewoQrUqr is that all groaps are about 
equally successful in producing sudi high graphic and phoneeic 
prao^ty. Dlff eronces in aMlity to use "phonics* apparently 
do not exist anong these readers of considetaUy varied pro- 
ficiency. Th^ do A<m decreasing percentage of non-wotds as 
proficiency incree^ses but this is not a function of %ard 
attack sJdll." Th&y do not have difficulty because th^ produce 
non^ordsf thoy produce non^^ords because they have difficulty. 

These figures show only first atteapts since additional 
attenpts at the sane occurrence or subsequent occurrenoes of a 
word are not coded as niscues. It is, however, the less pro- 
f icioRit tenth-graders irtio show perseverance, frequmtly keeping 
at a word for five or six tries until th^ are satisified. Hig 
readers wiU sake one try and go on, confident that if it is 
iaportant it viU cone up again. 

Average readers in grades two throisgh eight show reaarkahly 
siallar neann for both variables. !nie lOIA and lOHA groups 
hava soneiriiat lower neans for story 60 hut are hack up on stoxy 
61. 

Low readers in grades six, el^, and ten have very similar 
neans. As reported earlier, has soneirtiat lower and 2L has 
considerably lower aeans« These figures take on more aeaning if 
we consider word oaissions and non-^ord substitutions for low 
readers t 



Table 3^ Percent of (kissions and Non~Vords by 

Low Readers 



Grade 2L 6L 8L 10L59 IOL6I 

(fissions 20.5 I6.5 10.6 IO.7 6.^ 9.5 
Non-words 2A k. 3 8.^ 9.8 16.8 32.^ 

Table 3-^ indicates that word oaissicms level olf aaong low 
readers above grade four, while percent of non*irords steadily 
increases. Low second -graders and i^o a lesser extent low fourth- 
graders show a strong tendency to oait rather than generate non- 
words. Such intentional oaissions aire in contrart to the 
unintenticxial oaissions produced by all readers. These low 
readers substitute less often, but when they do their sub- 
stitutions tend to be real words which aay be less graphically 
and phoneaically siailar to the text word. 

Aaong high readers, those in fourth and sixth-grades have 
graphic and i*i<meBic proximity aeans that are siailar to average 
and low readers in the saae evades j whereas, those in grades 
two, ei^t, and ten (the last two <»i story 60) have lo^er neans. 
The neans for 8H and lOH on story 61 are up with the and 6H 
groups. 
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Above we pointed out that all groups reading story 61 
have similar meauis on both variables as do groups reading story 
60. 

Among the three groups (lOL, 8A, 6H) reading story 59 
there is little variation in means on graphic and phonemic 
proximity. 

The same pattern is true for groups 8L, 6A, and 4H reading 
story 53. 

Story 47 was read by 6L and 2HA groups with little difference 
in means. The lower grade group appears to be superior in a 
number of other variables. The 2H group which appears to read 
story 51 ^ith greater proficiency than the 4A group has somewhat 
lower meams on graphic and phonemic proximity than the 4a group. 

In summation, it appears that only the 2L group shows any 
definite evidence of inability or lack of confidence in using 
grapho-phonic information in reading. The 4L group shows more 
moderate tendencies. In this research there is little evidence 
to support the idea that •'phonics*' problems are of any great 
importance in differentiating readers of varied proficiency. 

Correlations 

Peairson Product -Moment correlations have been calculated 
for the variables discussed in this chapter for all useful groups 
Ings of subjects. These correlations can be used to supplement 
the information ^klready reported. They need to be carefully 
consideired in the light of that data. 

Since the tenth-gi»de study has subjects of varying levels 
of proficiency reading the same stories ^ correlations of 
variables in all tenth-grade readings provide some insights into 
the tendencies as difficulty appaorently increases. All tenth- 
grade subjects read stories 6Q and 6I, except the low group who 
read 6I and 59 (an eighth grade antho"»ogy story). Story 6I (a 
magazine opinion essay) was 9 as demonstrated above , harder for 
all subjects than were stories 60 and 59« 

There were twenty tenth-grade subjects each reading two 
stoi*ies, so for correlation purposes there is an N of kOt 
Table 3*7 shores the significant Pearson Correlations for all 
these tenth-grade readers- 

Comprehending (percent semantically acceptable plus percent 
unacceptable but corrected) has correlations significant at 
the 1^ to ^1% level with all variables except semantic proximity. 
Positive correlations were found with percent semantically 
acceptable (.96), percent syntactically acceptable (.81), percent 
corrected (.67)f comprehension ratings (.50)j and percent 
semantically unacceptable but corrected (.46). Since comprehend- 
ing is a composite of the percent semantically acceptable and 
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the percent semantically unacceptable but corrected, the high 
r for semantically acceptable Indicates that it vsuries among 
readers far more than percent unacceptable but corrected. 

No significant correlation is found between these latter 
two variables t 

Negative correlations with comprehending are found for 
miscues per hundred words (-.86), syntactic proximity (-.76), 
graphic proximity (-.57) and phonemic proximity (-•^). 

The inverse relationship between number of miscues and 
comprehending is not suprising. More proficient readers make 
fewer and better miscues. The inverse relationship with 
syntactic, graphic, and phonemic proximity is peiiiaps less 
predictable. It shows a tendency to read with more super- 
ficial accuracy as the semantic going gets rougher. 

Comprehension (rating on the retelling) shows moderate 
positive correlations (sig. at .001 level) with semantic accept- 
ability (.5^)t and ^tactic acceptability (A?) in addition to 
comprehending. 

Significant negative correlations are more moderates graphic 
proximity (-AO)p phonemic proximity (-.35) t syntactic proximity 
(-.38), MPHW (-.37). Again the inference may be drawn that 
though comprehension increases somewhat as miscues decrease t 
approximation to the surface aspects of the text increase as 
comprehension decreases. 

Amcmg these varied tenth^rade readers, percent of miscues 
corrected correlates positively (sig. at .00^ or better) with 
the perceifT semantically tmacceptable but corrected (.85), 
syntactic acceptability (.^5) and semantic acceptability (.46) 
in addition to comprehending. The high correlation with percent 
semantically acceptable but corrected is best understood Iqr 
considering the question discussed elsewhere (p. 20 ) of the 
ratio of miscues corrected which did or did not need correction. 
It is worth noting that neither correction nor percent 
semantically unacceptable but corrected shows any significant 
correlation with comprehension. 

Cacrection correlates negatively with MPHW (-.59) t 
syntactic proximity (-.53)» graphic proximity (-.45)» phonemic 
proximity (-•^2), (sig. at level .01). 

The correlations demonstrate a moderate tendency for percent 
of corrections to increase as quality of miscues increases and 
quantity decreases. 

Readers with lass correction have higher correspondmce 
phonemically, graphically, and syntactically to the expected re- 
sponses. But it must be remeab^ed that the latter also 
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cosmlateft negatively with comprehension and coaprehendinff. 



Since seMuitlc acceptability Is depandent on syntactic 
acceptability it Is not surprising that these mrlables havs 
a high posltlY0 correlation (.»^). They hare slallar relation* 
ships to other irarlables sach as conprdienslGn (senantlc .^l^, 
syntactic .47)t correction (.ii6, .1^5), conprefaeiidin« (.96, .81), 
graphic (-.56, •.45)f phonenlc {-Mw -•56), ^tactic praxiiaty 
(-.72, -.55)f WW (-.81, -.80). 

Again the Inverse relationship betveu quality and quantity 
shovs here. Senantlc acceptability of alscues energes as the 
single best predictor of success in coaprehending and con- 
prehmsion. 

There are fewer significant correlations for these variables 
ifhen all readings of story 60 (Table 3-8) and all readings of 
story 61 (Table 3-9) are examined separately. (These Indule 
8H readers. ) 

Conprehenslon rating shous no significant correlations. 
Conpr^ending shows positive correlations for both stories with 
senantlc acceptability (6O1 .89, 6I1 .9^) and syntactic 
acceptability (60t .57» 6ls .79). Cta story 61, coaprehending 
shows a correlation of with percent corrected and .40 with 
seaantlcally unacceptable but corrected. Ne^tlve correlations 
for coaprehending, on both stories, energe for MPHB (-.47, 
•.83) and ^tactic proxlalty (-.39» -.71). 

Ptercent corrected shows additional positive correlations 
for both stories on seaantlcally unacceptable but corrected 
(60t .74, 6lt .88). There is a correlation of .36 with syntactic 
acceptability on story 61. 

There are no negative correlations on both stories for 
percent corrected. On story 60, percent corrected shows 
negative correlations with phonealc proximity (-•43), syntactic 
proxinity (-.^) and seaantic proxlalty (-.57). On story 61 
there is a -.43 correlation with MPHM. 

These correction patterns are interesting. Oh the less 
difficult story (60) correction varies Inversely with accuracy 
factorst i^oneaic, syntactic, senantlc proxlalty. On the more 
difficult story (61) correction correlates positively with coa- 
prehending and syntactic acceptability and there la an inverse 
relationship to MPHH. 

Senantlc and syntactic acceptability correlate positively 
on both stories (.77 and .83). They correlate with coaprehending 
as reported above thoui^ the correlaticxis are higher for 61 
than 60. Both correlate negatively with MPHM on both stories s 
semantic acceptability and MPHM -.44, -.80; syntactic acceptability 
and MPHM -.57, -.79. These are again hi^er for 61 than 60. 
Quantity goes up as quality declines with a auch sharper relation- 
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TABLE 3-8 SIGNIFICANT PEARSON CORRELATIONS FOR 

STORY 60 
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TABLE 3-10 SIGNIFICANT PEARSON CORREUTIONS FOR 
Eighth Grade Readers on Stories 53$ 59 and 60 
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TABLE >11 SBanrJCUKt FUBSOK OGRBEUTIOHS FOR 

Sixth Grade Headers 
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ship on the harder reading task. 

Graphic and phonemic proximity have an r of .77 on 60 ajid 
_ flo on '^T ''"■'•obably due to a higher proportion oi non- 
word substitutions in reading the latter story). Both correlate 
with syntactic proximity in story 60i graphic (.67), phonemic 
( Sif) There is a .37 correlation between graphic and syntactic 
proximity on story 61. Semantic and syntactic proximity have 
.kj correlation on story 60. 

Table ^-10 shows correlation", for eighth-grade readers, 
excluding the high group reading story 61. The low groun is 
re^Sg ftory 53 (sixth-grade reading book). The average group 
is reading 59 (eighth-grade reading book). The high group 
reads story 60. 

Comprehension correlates significantly only with syntactic 
acceptability (.59). With an N of 18 all correlations below 
.45 are not significant at the .06 level or better. 

Comprehending shows positive correlations with semantic 
acceptability (.96), syntactic acceptability (.78) and percent 
corrected (.65). 

Percent corrected shows an additional positive correlation 
with semantic acceptability and a negative correlation with 
phonemic proximity. 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have a correlation of 
85. Both correlate with semantic proximity (.51, .^5;« 
Syntactic acceptability has an r of -.^+8 with MPHH. • 

Graphic and phonemic proximity show an r of .90. Both 
correlate with syntactic proximity (.58, .67). 

Except for the correlations of syntactic and semantic 
acceptability with semantic proximity, these correlations are 
consistent with tenth-grade groups. 

For all sixth-grade subjects there are a number of significant 
correlations (Table 3-ll)» 

Comprehension has positive correlations with comprehending 
(.60), semantic acceptability (.61) and syntactic acceptaoility 
( 50). It shows negative correlations with syntactic proximity 
(l.ii5) and MPHW (-.32, but at the .08 level of significance). 

Comprehending has positive correlations with semantic 
acceptability (.98), syntactic acceptability (.89), correction 
(.56) and semantic proximity (.49). There are negative 
correlations with MPHW (-.84), syntactic proximity (-.67) and 
graphic proximity (-.46), 
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TABU 3-12 SmiFICAIT mBSQII OGBREUTKMS FOB 

Fourth Grade Readers 
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Percent of correction shows additional positive correlations 
with semantic acceptability (.49) and syntactic acceptability 
(AO). It correlates negatively with MPHW (••^S), graphic 
proximity (-.65) and phonemic proximity (-•60), 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have an r of •93. Both 
have an additional positive correlation with semantic proximity 
(.46, .49)# They have negative correlations with MPHW (-.81, 
-.87), and syntactic proximity (-.60, -.44). Semantic accept- 
ability has an r of -.39 with graphic proximity. 

Graphic and phonemic proximity show a .y6 correlation. 
Graphic proximity has a .38 correlation with syntactic proximit: . 
Syntactic and semantic proximity have a negative correlation of 
-•53* The latter also has a negative correlation with MPHW 
(-•^9). 

Patterns here are still broadly in keeping with those made 
by subjects in higher grades. 

Table 3'"12 indicates that, as a group, fourth-grade readers 
show fewer significant correlations than sixth-graders. 

Comprehension has no significant correlations. Comprehending 
shows positive r's with semantic acceptability (.89), syntactic 
acceptability (.72), percent corrected (,74), graphic proximity 
(.49) and phonemic proximity (.49). These last two reverse the 
pattern for older readers which tend toward inverse relationships 
between comprehending and graphic and phonemic proximity. Com- 
prehending shows a negative correlation with MPHW (-.72). 

Percent corrected has added positive correlations with 
syntactic acceptability (.45) and semantic acceptability (.43). 
It shows a negative correlation with MPHW (-*43). 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have the usual high 
positive correlation (.81). Both show positive correlations with 
graphic (.49, .45), and phonemic (.58, .55) and semantic (.50, 
.41) proximity. 

Graphic and phonemic proximity show an r of .87. Both 
have positive r*s with semantic proximitv (.40, .52). MPHW show 
negative correlations with graphic (-.5O;, phonemic (-.62) and 
semantic (-.60) proximity. 

There seems here to be a fourth-grade switch from the patterns 
made by higher grade readers. Whereas high graphic and phonemic 
proximity is the companion of low comprehending and semantic £*jid 
syntactic acceptability, here it is positively correlated with 
those variables. Higher quality goes with higher graphic and 
phone..iic proximity in this grade* Conversely, as quantity (MPHW) 
increases, graphic and phonemic proximity decreases. 
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Ijn tMm 3-13 all Mcottl graders ara oouidared as a groip* 

OuittaiiMalqi ahova Mdasata nagativa eorralatlona vith tlunaa 
FToadaltj aearaat 9yaiaeiio (-•<^5)t grmphio (^'•^r^), pttonaaie 
(••35). 

Oosptahaadiag has p( Itlra eorralatioM with aawaitio 
acoaptability (•81) t ^jataciie aeoaptakilltT (•55)t parooni 
eoQcxaotad {.70) aad phoaasic proodaity (•3B)« It ahova a 
aagatlTa cflocralatiai with IDHif («-«<^l)« . 

Barewt Mrvaotad ^oas ao othar slgnlf ieaat corxalatioas 
axcapfc alth p arowt aanaatioally unaeoaptalila hot carractad (•90)« 
Ihia cQfiralatiflP raflaota a ralatlTslj hl|^ paroant of aaaaatically 
aaaceaptaULa aiaeoas aaoog tba lov aacond^-grado raadara* 

SaMBtie and atyataetio acoaptablllty hava aa r of •73* Both 
eorralata poaitiraly with graphic (A2f •75)tPhoaciaic (.^7$ 
•7^)ftBd aaaaatie (.^Ot .56) proociaity* Both ahoa aagativa 
eorralatioaa with MBW (-.6^9 *«57)« Slyatactio aocaptabllity 
eorxalataa with qratactic proxlaity (•SS)* 

Graphic aad phoaaaic proxiaivy ahow aa r of •9^« Thay 
eorralata poaitivaly with iQfBtactic (•8I9 •68) aad aaaaatie (#639 
«55) prootiaityt aad aagatiYaly with MFHW (^.57$ ««52)« 

Oaamtic aad ayatactio proodaity hara aa r of •71* Th^ 
ahow aagatiTa r^a with NnW (^.k8f ^.6k). 

Hara agala is tha ravarsad ralatioaahip aa ahoan la fourth- 
giada graphic aad phoaaaic proodaity with coaprriiaadiagt 
aaaaatie aad florataotic aeoaptability* Agala thara ara poaitiva 
corralatiQaa* Aad agaia thaaa proodaity aearaa drop aa MFHif la** 
eraaaes* 

Vhan data for all groaps ara oorralatad thara is a 
suff ioieatlqr high N that aoat carzalatioaa baeoaa algnif icaat 
(TaUa 

Coaprehaadiag ahowa poaitiva cerrelatioas with saaantic 
acoaptability (•92)t ayatactic acceptability (•72)t percent 
corrected (.56)9 coaprahaasioa (•38) aad seaaatic proxiaity 
(.26). It has aagatira corralaticni^ with MFHV (--•67)f ayataotic 
pKixlaity (-*«37) aad graphic proxiaity (--.20). 

Coaprehensioa has low poaitire correlatioBa with saaantic 
acceptability (•36)t afyntactic acoeptabllity (.IB) and percaat 
correoted (.22). There are low negative cerrelatioas with 
qratactio (-^.35)9 graphic (-•25) and phoaaaic (--•2'f) proxiaity* 

Fereeat corrected shows aa additioaal low poaitire correlatica 
with seaaatic aeceptability (.26) and low negative oaes with 
phoaeaio proxiaity (*«29)t graphic proxiaity (*-«28)t ayataotic 
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TABLE 3-13 SIGNIFICANT PEARSON CORREUTICWS FOR 

Second Grade itcaders 
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proximity (-.26), MPHW (-.23), and semantic proximity (-.1?). 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have an r of 
Both show positive correlations with semantic proximity (.38, 
.^3) addition to those shovn above and negative correlations 
with HPHW (-.71, -.75). Semantic acceptability shows a 
negative correlation with syntactic proximity (-.27) • Syntactic 
acceptability has a positive correlation with phonemic proximity 
(•27). 

Graphic and phonemic proximity have a .91 correlation. Both 
correlate with syntactic proximity (.6<^ .55) and with semantic 
proximity (.27f .30)« Syntactic and semantic proximity have ai. 
r of .31» MPHW shows small negative correlations with phonemic 
(-.21) and semantic (-.^l) proximity. 

These oveiull correlations, considered in the perspective 
of those for grade levels, establish interesting patterns. 

Comprehending shows strong positive relationships with 
semantic and syntactic acceptability, moderate ones with percent 
of correction and comprehension. It shows a consistent 
relatively strong negative relationship with MPHW. The weak 
negative ones with graphic, phonemic, and syntactic proximity 
reverse and become positive in grades two and four. 

Comprehension has similar but much more moderate relation- 
ships with the same variables. 

MPHW on an overaJl basis shows only negative significant 
correlations. These are strong with comprehending, semantic and 
syntactic acceptability, weaker with percent corrected and 
vanishing with proximity values as a result of the reversal th^av 
takes place in second and fourth grades. 

Some variables appear to reverse relationships from grade to 
grade while others maintain relatively constant relationships. 

Table 3-17 and 3-I8 show correlations for comprehending 
and MPKW with other variables for each grade. In some cajses, 
non-signif icaait correlations over .25 are shown because they 
complete patterns. 

Comprehending has consistently high correlation with semantic 
acceptability (one of its components), but this is .96 to .98 
for grades six, eight and ten but .89 for fourth and .81 for 
second grades. Correlations for comprehending and syntactic 
acceptability are even farther apart i in second grade readers it 
drops to . 55« 

Correlations between comprehending and percent corrected are 
all positive but higher in second and fourth grades, lowest in 
sixth (.56) and up in tenth (.67)# nearly approximating the 
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TABU 3-15 snanncAR ntfocn ocRnuTion fcb 

story 59 
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TADLB 3-16 SIGNIFICAMT P£ARSQN CORREUTIONS FOR 

Story 53 
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TABLB 3-17 
KPHW Correlations 
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Table 3 -IP 
Gomprehendinfi Correlations 
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seccod grode (•70). 



The relatlonahlps between conprehendlng and graphic and 
phoneaic praadalty actually roTerae theaaalTss, as they are 
negatlYO in grades slx^ eight and ten and posit We in grades two 
and four. Fourth grade ahovs hi«^er posltlTe correlations. 
Tenth grade shows the highest negative correlations. This would 
aean that in the lowest two grades in our study OR*s are cloiser 
to fit* s as coaprehending goes upt accuracy and aeaning go 
tQgether<» In the three highest gradeSf concern for acoiracy is 
either at the expense of neanlng or an altematiYe the reader 
diooses when he loses aeaning, 

Koderate positive correlations between coaprehending and 
coaprehension exist in grades six, eight and tra. There are no 
corr lations in second and fou2i;h grades. * 

In all grades there is relatively high negative correlation 
between MFHU and seaantic acceptability. Ei^th grade shows 
relatively lower correlations between MPHM and all other variables. 
Moderate negative r*s exist between MPHi and correction for all 
grades but second. More varied aodera'.e to high negative 
correlations show between MFHH and coffi:)rehending and between MFHH 
and syntactic acceptability. 

MPHB shows weak positive correlations with grai^ic proxiaity 
in grades slxt ei^t and ten and aoderate negative ones for 
graphic and phoneaic proxiaity in grades two and four. 

There are negative correlations between seaantic proxiaity 
and MPHM in grades two, four and six. 
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Chapter ^ 
RhiSULTSi PART 2 
Aspects of the Readlnp; Process 

In this chapter we present a depth consideration of each 
aspect of the reading process and its relationship to other 
aspects. 

Some aspects have been grouped to facilitate consideration* 
All data relating to linguistic levels is grouped, for example. 

Statistics in this chapter are based upon the first fifty 
miscues produced by each subject, in contrast to previous 
statistics which were based on the total miscues produced by each 
subject. 

What Gets Corrected 

In Chapter 3 some general data is presented on the coi-rection 
phenomena in our research. 

That summary shows correction to be relatively complex. 

Only four groups correct more than JO^ of their miscues. One group 

(lOL) drops below lOjK on one story (6l). Low groups above fourth 

grade tend to show less correction than average and high groups, 
particularly when partials are added to the data. (Partials are 

corrections that take place before a complete word is uttered. 
They are not counted as miscues.) 

Figure ^-1 shows a composite picture of mean corrected 
miscues sind uncorrected (no attempt made to correct) miscues. The 
gap between the two lines represents peircent unsuccessful corrections 
and percent of correct responses abandoned in favor of incorrect 
ones. 

This figure shows groups arranged by stories they read. The 
stories are sequenced from left to right by increasing difficulty. 
For all groups about 7256 of the miscues show no correction attempt. 

Abandoning correct responses occurs in most groups but is a 
rare phenomenon. In only one group, 2HA (1.2%) does the mean 
exceed 19t of miscues. Four groupsi 6L, 8L, 2H, lOH (both stories), 
show no examples. All other groups have from .3 to .8^ 

So the gap between corrected and uncorrected wiscues is 
largely a matter of unsuccessful correction. 
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Table k-1 



Mean Percent of Unsuccessful Correction 



Group 



Mean Percent 



Group 



Mean Percent 



2L 
2LK 
2HA 
2H 



10.6 

7.3 
10.1 

2.5 



8L 
BA 

8H60 
8H61 



8.0 
1.0 

1.3 
4.7 



11.9 
2.3 
2.1 



10L59 
10LA60 
10HA60 
10H60 



3.6 
2.8 
.4 



6L 
6A 
6H 



6.7 
4.0 
2.0 



10L61 
10LA61 
10HA61 
10H61 



10.4 
5.9 
8.1 
1.5 



For all high groups unsuccessful correction is 2.5^ or 
lower except 8H on the more difficult story 61 ik.7%). Average 
readers above secorid-grade are 4% or under except lOLA and lOHA on 
story 61. Among low groups there is decline from about 11!^ for 2L 
and kl to 4.^+56 for lOL on story 59. This last group, however, 
hits 10. k% on story 61. 

The same group (lOL) is also the only group whose unsuccessful 
attempts approached or exceeded successful attempts {l0.k% un- 
successfully corrected, 7.6^ corrected). The 8L group comes 
closest {3% unsuccessfully corrected, 14.3^ corrected). These 
high figures are largely due to a tendency to persevere, but 
unsuccessfully, in dealing with unknown words. 

Unsuccessful corrections, then, are of little importance 
except among low groups. They are likely to increase to notable 
proportions when readers encounter a more difficult story. This 
was true for all groups who read story 6l except the lOH group 
who increased, but only to 1.5^. 

There is a more marked tendency for percent of uncorrected 
miscues to increase as we examine successively more difficult 
stories thaui for successful corrections to decrease. All groups 
reading both 60 and 6l correct more in 60 than in 6l except the 
lOH group which corrects more in the harder story (6l). 

In Chapter 3 we report that percent corrected shows significant 
negative correlations with MPHW for all grades except second t 
fourth, -.43; sixth, -.45; eighth, -.37; tenth, -.59. Comprehend- 
ing correlates positively with correction at all grades « second, 
.70; fourth, .7^1 sixth, .56; eighth, .65; tenth, .67. 
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For all sabjects, percent corrected correlates positirely 
with cospreheBsion (•22), percent semitlcallT acceptable (.26), 
percent unaccepUble seMBtically but corrected (.82), and 
conpr^MiKllng (.56). It correlates negatively with graphic 
proxlalty (-.28), phoneidc praxiaity (-.29), syntactic proxiaity 
(-.26), lOMI (-.23)t and »e«mtic poroocialty (-.17). 

These correlations suggest soae factors which contritute to 
correction, but depth conparison is needed to get at whirfi alsoies 
are likely to be corrected and whidh ones aice not. 

Data reported in Chapter 3 coabines percent of seaani;ically 
acceptable niseues with percent unacceptable tut corrected to 
produce a coapr^endijag scores the perc«it originally acceptable 
senantically or subsequmtly corrected. This appears to be a 
measure of the reader's on-going concern for aeanlng. 

Theoretically, the reader should correct senantically and/or 
^tactically unacceptable niscues and not be unduly concerned 
with correcting those which are acceptable. 

Our data indicates that the average of the group neans for 
successful correction is 223C. Oar concern is whether readers 
correct aiscues aooce often when they need correction than when 
they don't. 

Table 4-2 shows sone ovexr-all figures relating correction to 
syntactic acceptability. 



Table 4-2 



Syntactic AcceptabUity 


and Mean 


Percfflxt of Mi 




Corrected 


Grade 


% of all 


Unaccept 


Chly 


Ottly 


Fully 




niscues 


able 


prior 


after acceptal 




corrected 










2 


28.0 




35.2 


33.5 


19.5 




29.5 


38.5 


48.7 


35.0 


20.7 


6 


18.0 


31.8 


33.8 


17.1 


11.7 


8 


18.2 


31.^ 


34.6 


18.8 


13.0 


10 


20.9 


32.8 


42.0 


23.8 


16.6 


All readers 


21.8 




39.2 


23.5 


16.4 



At all grade levels readers correct syntactically uni..-;ceptable 
aiscues at a nuch greater rate than fully acceptable niscues. For 
all readers in this research the mean percent of correction for 
partially syntactically acceptable is double the rate for fully 
acceptable niscues. Oily fourth-grade readers show a ratio of less 
than 2 to 1. 
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But the highest rate of correction is shown for miscues 
which axe acceptable only with prior syntax. This is a 39.2J6 
mean for all readers. Only among second graders is this 
correction figure lower than for syntactically unacceptable miscues. 

Since only a few miscues were syntactically acceptable in the 
sentence but not the passage (largely pronoun-noun and noun-verb 
a^eement cases) the figures for correction of those miscues axe 
not statistically valid. 



Table 4-3 

Correction and Syntactic Acceptability 
By Group and Level 
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17.6 






8L 
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28.8 
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27.1 


14.2 


12.5 
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2U 
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57.1 


18. 3 


2HA 
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36.7 
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26.9 


17.3 




19.3 


18.9 


34.7 


0.0 


15.2 


6A 
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33.3 


51.2 


22.2 


18.9 


8A 


21.1 


47.7 


32.0 


21.4 


15.3 


10LA60 


29.0 


60.0 


67.4 


22.2 


18.1 


10HA60 


32.0 


35.3 


57.9 


44.4 


26.3 


10U61 


18. 3 


6.1 , 


21.9 


6.2 


17.7 


10HA61 


22.0 


30.0 


34.1 


14.3 


18.8 


Mean 


24.0 


35.2 


41.4 


23.9 


18.4 


High 












2H 


30.2 


56.1 


30,0 


13.3 


23.4 




37.9 


48.1 


66.7 


50.0 


27.0 


6H 


16.8 


43.8 


32.8 


20.8 


9.5 


8H60 


20.7 


36.4 


44.4 


27.3 


15.9 


8H61 


16.9 


21.4 


33.3 


15.8 


12.7 


10H60 


19.8 


60.0 


63.2 


50.0 


14.7 


10H61 


23.7 


50.0 


57.1 


40.0 


16.0 


Mean 


23.7 


45.1 


46.8 


31.0 


17.2 
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The pattexn of Influflnce of qrntactlc acceptability on 
correctica (TtUe V*3) becoMs cleaxer wben sroaps axe exaalned 
bj lerol of proficiency* The loir groups ahov a eonbined teodoncy 
tonaxd flatter patterns of carreetion* They are generally sore 
likely to correct niseoes aooeptable only with prior than any 
other oategoxy* Fotr all groups but lOL (both tasks) correction 
of syntactically unacceptable niacues considerably exceeds 
correction of fully acceptable aiscues* The 2L and groups 
not only shov the higjhest oorxection rates anong loa group;^ but 
also correct the hl^est peroents of unacceptable odscuest con** 
sidezahly more than the percent of fully acceptable aiscues* 
The lOL group has its best success in correcting aiscues 
acceptable only with prior, thou^^ that success is quite aoderate* 
This group, particularly on story 61, is unlikely to correct at 
all and is inefficient in correcting alacues that need correction 
aost. 

The tendenqy for all groups is to correc*^ between 15^ • 20^ 
of aiscues irhidi are fully acceptable syntactically* Sx«* 
ceptionally lov percents are for three loir groups whose overall 
correction rate is less than lyt and two high groups with about 
17% overall correction* The only groups that exceed ZQ% are 
lOHA on story 60 (26.35C) and 2H (23.^) and (27%). These 
three groups all have overall correction over 3Q%« 

Average groups show a coablned tendenqr to co,^ «;t alaost 
twice as hl^ a percent of afyntactically unacceptaj, . n aiscues as 
fully acceptable. For hi^ groups this ratio rises 2j to 1# 
Exceptions are the 4A group and lOIA group on story 61. The 
latter is remarkable in that the rate of correction of syntactically 
tmacceptable aiscues for lOIA readers drops from 60% on story 60 
to 16% on story 61. Correction of miscues acceptable with prior 
drops froa 6756 to 22% but correction of syntactically acceptable 
aiscues sti^s at & constant 1Q%. 

Other groups reading both 60 and 61 show similar but more 
aoderate teniencies} 8H slips from 36% to 21^ coinrection of 
syntactically unacceptable miscues and from to 33% those 
acceptablf? only with priori lOHK drops from 5^ to 3^% on the 
latter. 

Both average and high readers tend to correct a higher per- 
centage of miscues syntactically acceptable only with prior 
than totally/ unacceptable miscues. But this gap is greater and 
most consistent for average readers. Hi^ readers excepl the 8H 
group correct over 4Q% of unacceptable miscues. Average readers 
except 8A and lOIA on story 60 correct under ^Q% of those miscues. 

Some conclusions are warranted about the relati<mslilps of 
syntactic acceptability to correction 1 

1. Correction of fully syntactically acceptable miscues seems 
unrelated to syntactic cues. This is relatively constant for 
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all groups except where percent of overall correction is un- 
usually high or loK. Such corrections appear in fact to be 
one factor in variation of overall correction percentages; 
high and Iok overall figures partly reflect the readers • 
tendency to correct syntactically acceptable mlscues. 

2. All groups in all grades and levels of proficiency shon 
relatively strong tendencies to be cued to correct by 
unacceptable syntax. They tend to be more consistently 
successful in correcting ralscues which are at least acceptable 
Kith prior, but high readers at almost all grade levels are 
also quite likely to correct miscues totally unacceptable 
syntactically t as are some average groups. 

3» LoK groups above fourth -^rade correct less than average and 
high groups Kho tend to correct something less than Z^ji of 
all miscues. But the mean for high readers on unacceptable 
miscues is about and for average readers it is about ^0% 
compared to under 25% for low readers. 

* t 

4, Hh'^s.^ high readers leave a considerable number of unacceptable 
miscues uncorrected. This effect is somewhat attenuated by 
the prac^^ce in our research of counting nothing acceptable 
if other »anoorrected miscues have rendered the sentence un- 
acceptable. St ill t no group corrected more than 2/3 of the 
miscues syntactically unacceptable or acceptable only with 
prior or after. 



Table 4-^4- 



Semantic Acceptability and Correction 
By Grades 

Semsintic Acceptability 



Grade 


% of all 


Not Accept- 


Prior 


mer 


Sentence 


Fully 




Miscues 


able 








Accept 




Corrected 










able 


2 


28.0 


31.6 


35.6 


33.7 


23.8 


18.1 


k 


29.5 


28.2 


46.0 


19.0 


27.0 


20.6 


6 


18.0 


17.6 


3^.5 


14.3 


IP. 9 


9.7 


8 


18.2 


18.1 


33.0 


15.5 


21*. 6 


13.1 


10 


20.9 


18.2 


41.3 


23.8 


26.9 


16.0 


All readers 


21.8 


21.9 


38.5 


22.6 


24.8 


15.6 



Readers at all grades cojrrect more semantically unacceptable 
miscues than fully acceptaule ones (Table 4-4). But the contrast 
is not nearly as notable as it is for syntactic acceptability. 
For all gradest correction of miscues which were semantically 
acceptable with what preceded them is highest of all categories 
.ind at least double the rate of fully acceptable miscues correcti>d. 
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A Imxs&r nmOmr of ■laeoes are aeceptabltt aMMntlcsllj than 
flarBtactioaUy In the awtono* hot not in the puaage. Vith the 
aaEceptlan at sixthtpcade, all sroups cofrrected abont 2^^ of 
these. Bate of correctioi of aisenes aceep'iahle only with ahat 
£ollovs was . aore varied. In all hut fourth-srade it exceeded 
cartection zate for fully aeeeptaULe aiscuee. 
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Table 4-5 

Cotxection and Seaantic Acceptability Igr 
Gxoap and Level 



G:coap 



)C of all 

Hiaenes 

Corrected 



Not Accept- 
aUe 



Prior After Sentence Full 



Lew 

2L 
KL 
6L 
8L 

10L59 
10L61 



27.2 

31.4 
12.1 
14.1 
14.8 
7.6 
17.9 



25.9 
40.9 
13.4 
13.8 
7.3 
5.3 
17.8 



40.0 
39.3 
19.5 
24.2 
24.4 
18.8 
27.7 



31.6 
10.0 
4.5 
6.7 
9.5 
0.0 
10.4 



17.9 

28.6 
0.0 
6.7 

26.7 
9.1 

14.8 



20.8 
18.5 
7.8 
11.7 
20.0 

16.7 
15.9 



Average 

2IA 

2HA 

kk 

6k 

8k 

10IA60 
10KA60 
101A61 
10HA61 
Mean 



26.7 
22.7 
19.3 
25.3 
21.1 
29.0 
32.0 
IB. 3 
22.0 
24.0 



23.9 
20.3 
12.8 
16.7 
25.0 
25.0 

30.9 
16.0 
18.1 
21.0 



40.4 
29.7 
3^.9 
52.9 
32.1 
64.4 
57.4 
22.4 

31.1 
40.6 



55.6 

26.7 
0.0 

20.0 
19.0 
28.6 
41.7 
10.5 
21.1 
24.8 



33.3 
14.3 
16.0 
42.1 
42.9 
15.0 
52.2 
32.0 
31.8 
31.1 



17.5 
19.1 
16.0 
15.2 
11.4 
16.0 
18.8 
15.3 
15.3 
16.1 



High 
2H 

4a 

6H 

8H60 

8H61 

10H60 

10H61 

Mean 



30.2 


56.3 


32.2 


ZL.l 


37.9 


30.9 


63.9 


47.1 


16.8 


22.6 


31.1 


IS. 5 


20.7 


25.6 


43.2 


12.5 


16.9 


8.1 


32.5 


23.8 


19.8 


31.6 


60.9 


33.3 


23.7 


11.6 


51.* 


55.6 


23.7 


26.7 


45.0 


30.2 



29.7 
36.4 

14.7 
28.0 
20.8 
20.0 
28.6 
25.5 



15.2 
27.4 
6.1 
14.6 
14.7 
13.0 
13.3 
14.9 
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Table 4-5 examines the influence of semantic acceptability 
on correction by groups and levels. There is, as indicated 
earlier, at all levels considerably less correction of miscues 
fully semantically unacceptable than fully 3yntactically 
unacceptable* 

High groups correct a higher percent of semantically 
imacceptable miscues than average groups whose rate of correction 
exceeds that of low groups. 

The contrast between groups reading story 60 and 61 is worth 
isolating for comparison on correction of semantically unacceptable 
miscues (see Table ^-6). 



Table ^-6 

Semantic Unacceptability and PStrtial Acceptability 
on Stories 60 and 61 

Stor, 8H lOIA lOHA lOH 

Not With Not With Not With Not With 
Accept- Prior Accept. Prior Accept. Prior Accept. Prior 

60 25.6 /f3.2 25.0 6^.0 30.9 57.^ 31*6 60.9 

61 8.1 32.5 16.0 22./f 18.1 31*1 11*6 51*^ 



The sharp drop shown here on the more difficult task 
demonstrates the piroblem of correcting miscues once meaning is 
lost completely. Rate of correction of miscues acceptable with 
prior is higher for all groups for both stories but also drops 
on the harder story. Still, it stays appreciably higher than 
correcticMfi of fully unacceptable miscues. The lOH group drops 
only a small amount but the lOIA group falls off from to 22% 
on correctiwi of miscues acceptable with prior. 

Table ^-5 shows less variation in correcticm of fully 
acceptable miscues, with group means at all grades clustering 
around 1^ except those with xmusually high or low general 
correcticMi rates. 

In examining the relationship of syntactic and semantic 
acceptability to correction, one must keep in mind certain factors. 
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1) To te aemtioBUy acoeptaULe a alscue nnst also be 
a^yotactleallj aceaptable. FtartheiBartt If a aisciie 
is ayntactioaOy only acceptable vith prior or after 
portiou of the a e at qnce» It oaa act be iwf ■wtirelly 
acoeptabiLe la the aflotance or paaaene. 

2) Iface alacQes are fully saaantlcally toiacceptable than 
are folly qfatactically unacceptable, 

3) Hon-woid sabetitutlons are freq^uently coded syntactically 
acceptable if thej retain ejqiected intcnaticn amd 
infleotlonal anffixes but they axe not coded eeaantically 
acceptable. 



Table ^7 

Correction of Hon-Voni Substitutions 

Grade A Iievel j % of all Miscues % Corrected % Uhsuccessful 
that are non- Correction 
words 



Low 








2L 


3.0 


0.0 


0.0 




^.9 


0.0 


26.7 


6L 


9.9 


^.3 


13.0 


8L 


U.O 


^.0 


28.0 


10L59 


22.5 


12.5 


6.2 


10L61 


38.5 


2.8 


20.8 


Average 








2IA 


10.6 


9.5 


4.8 


2HA 


12.^ 


7.7 


30.8 


4A 


19.6 


2.1 


2.1 


6k 


7.5 


0.0 


17.6 


Sk 


12.2 


10.3 


0.0 


IOU6O 


6.1 


0.0 


27.3 


10IA61 


30.6 


25.i^ 


15.3 


IOHA6O 


5.^ 


18.2 


18.2 


IOHA6I 


23.^ 


15.9 


20.5 


High 








2H 


6.2 


27.3 


18.2 


4H 


13.5 


7.1 


7.1 


&t 


13.1 


16.7 


10.0 


8H6O 


7.1 


16.7 


5.6 


8H61 


2»f.9 


5.8 


9.6 


10K60 


3.^ 


1^.3 


0.0 


10H61 


2^.0 


12.5 


7.5 



8^^ 
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If a reader produces a fair number of non-word substitutions 
which he does not correct, that could help to eXjt^lain why his 
rate of correction of syntactically unacceptable miscues is 
higher thaji his rate of correction of semantically unacceptable 
ones. Since all syntactically unacceptable miscues are also 
semantically unacceptable miscues, corrections of the former are 
included among corrections of the latter. This means that a 
very large proportion of miscues syntactically acceptable but not 
semantically acceptable are not corrected. 

Table shows the percent of non-words each group produced 
and the percent of those which were corrected. There is a 
tendency for lower grade low proficiency groups to omit rather than 
produce a non-nfordt so those groups have low percents of non-woids^ 
Among low groups each grade has a successively higher rate of 
non-words. Among average readers, this increase occurs through 
i|A, but then it is countered above that as readers encounter 
fewer words which are unfamiliar or unpronounceable. High readers 
tend to have low levels of non-word substitutions. The exception 
again is for all groups reading story 61 where percent of non-words 
shoots up even for lOH to Z^'%• 

Few non-word substitutions are successfully corrected. There 
is, particularly among a number of low and average groups, an 
tmusually high rate of unsuccessful correction. One can see how_ 
this would be so, as readers make more than cwie attempt at 
unfamiliar words. 

"Peraeverance at unfamiliar words is particularly noticeable 
among low average and high average readers on story 61. The lOLA 
group attempts to correct ^OjC of its non-word substitutions and 
is successful on 25J6. The lOHA leaders try to correct 36.^^ 
and succeed on 15. 93^. The lOL group, with a high 38.5% non-word 
substitution, attempts to correct 23.656 of them but succeeds 
with only 2.6%. 

This data on correction of non-words does appear to account 
partly for the difference between correction of syntactically 
and semantically unacceptable miscues. It should be added that 
it is indeed possible that the reader may have a strong idea of 
the meaning of words he never successfully produces. He obtains 
this from the semantic and syntactic context. We have confirmed 
this by asking readers subsequent to reading to define frequently 
missed words like ewe and typical . Virtually all readers have 
appropriate definitions. Since we cannot know this from their 
oral reading we treat all such non-words as consistently 
unacceptable semantically. 

The data we have thus far presented on which miscues get 
corrected has suggested that about 15% of all syntactically 
and semantically acceptable miscues are corrected by all groups. 
This seems to sugigest that factors other than syntactic and 
semantic cmes are at work in cueing correction. 
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Table k-^ 



Corxoeilaa and Gmphlc Pcaxiaity 



Lot 




Mo 


Low 


Madiim 


Hi«h 










XL ^ 


8-1 

W.J 




mu 








liL Q 




c 


11* 5 


tit o 


3*»o 


3*.7 




RU 


5.0 


x3,7 


IaA a 


lit iL 


OL 


f% 

u 


O It 


X0.5 








VP 




ft 
J.O 


*TV## 


«;9.ft 


fir 
Oil 


u 


^li. fi 


XX«x 


99 9 


CA ft 






0.9 






CI ft 


10L59 


u 


^ It *5 

14.3 


o il 


20.5 


*»7.7 




VP 






iL<; Q 


itn A 


^ AT ill 


U 


"•7 


/•7 


3^*5 


liA 9 




VP 






ii^ A 


iiA A 














OT A' 


U 


1 O A 


1 A fi 


39* X 


37. U 




VP 


ft iL 


1A P 


it 


ii/i' ft 




r% 

C 




XX./ 


C9 1 


9A 1 




IffP 


ft A 
o«o 


o«x 


9 


itQ 1 


hA 


u 


i/.i 


OA A 


II 






NC 




7.1 






Qli 


p 




17 2> 


22.8 


42.8 




VP 


/•/ 




rilr 9 


*;9 ft 


fiA 

oA 


C 


^ A Q 


XO«iS 


'Vy ft 


1 

35«x 




VP 


X*r«U 


x^s.-j 


^ 9 


it^ *; 


^ AT A ^ A 

lOLAoO 


c 


/•9 


23. 7 


IlO 9 


9^ 1 




VP 


f.'y 


91 9 


iL9 ^ 


9ft 1 


T AT A 

lOLAol 


c 


O A 

3.0 


O.U 


iL9 II 


iLft < 




VA 

ilu 


xx«u 






iL*; A 


lOHAoO 


c 


Xo*X 


x7,o 


39«2 


9< ft 




IIA 


T T A 

XX. u 


1 c o 


11 


iLi «; 


^ Aft a 

lOHAol 


C 


24.2 


o.X 


33o 


35.3 




VP 




ft 


'^i 0 


iift it 


nlgn 








'^A ft 


'^n ft 




A 




9*5 1 




HC 


18.3 


12.6 


38.1 


31.0 




C 


5.8 


26.9 


32.7 


3^.5 




NC 


7.^ 


%o 


28.7 


..58.7 


6H 


C 


16.1 


12.9 


32.3 


38.8 




NC 


13.2 


6.6 


23.5 


56.6 


8H60 


C 


18.8 


28.0 


37.6 


15.6 




NC 


17.8 


18.9 


31.7 


31.7 


8H61 


. C 


18.2 


27.3 


22.7 


31.8 




NC 


6.4 


9.0 




39tl 


10H60 


C 


9.1 


31.8 


31.8 


27.2 




NC 


11.6 


20.9 


30.2 


37.3 


10H61 


C 


19.2 


11.5 


W.3 


26.9 




NC 


2A 


?.6 


38.6 


55.^ 
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Table 4-9 
Correction and Phonemic Proximity 



Low 




^ SiO 


Low 


ndcixuni 


nign 


2L 


C 


5^.2 


8.4 


29.2 


8.3 




wo 




17 6 




21.6 










77 9 


9«^ 7 




III* 


tA r? 


1 C 1 


T/l 9 








11 1 


XO« J 




99 9 




MP 






7Q C 


•rO.*r 


oil 






1/l ft 

X*T« O 


99 9 


/lO 7 




MP 




c 'i 


70 7 


CO ft 




p 






7ft 1 
^.x 


77 7 




KP 


ft 1 
o«x 


0./ 




ZlO O 
•rU. U 


XUlAjJL 


p 


9 7 
. f • f 






70 ft 




MP 


k O 






/l7 1 


Average 












9XA 


p 


9^ 1 
iCQ« X 






9fs 1 




MP 


Ten 
X^« U 


n 9 

XX* 


9Q Q 




iCIUi 


p 


X/.M- 


19 ft 




1Q 6 
X7. u 




MP 


XU. J 


A 7 


7ft O 


/l7 1 

^%x 




p 


90 n 


99 Q 


9ft ^ 


9fl 6 




MP 


ft o 
0« 


A '5 


*i9 7 


71 9 


6A 


c 


22.9 


17.2 


20.0 


40.0 






18-1 




26-7 


SI. 7 


8A 


p 


21 6 


10 8 


^7. f 


^9M 




MP 


X*),0 


10 9 


97 7 


•rO. 7 




n 


28 Q 


1*5 8 


42-2 


n-2 




MP 


9*3 A 


Q Q 


7ft 7 

jo./ 


97 Zl 




p 


o« X 


19 1 
XjC« X 


76 Jit 


4«; 4 




MP 






77 7 


*T*r. U 


XUfliiOU 


p 


9A 6 


19 ^ 
XiC» ^ 


41 1 


17 Q 




MP 


9n n 




77 A 


77 ft 




P 


9k 9 


Q 1 


70 4 






MP 




H'.X 


79 O 




High 














p 




7 7 
f • f 


70 A 


9A 9 

CO. 




MP 


1ft 

xo« :5 


11 ^ 


7ft O 


79 4 




c 


26.9 


9.5 


32.6 


30.8 




NC 


11.2 


1.2 


33.7 


53.8 


6H 


C 


29.0 


6.4 


42.0 


22.6 




NC 


13.2 


8.9 


31.7 


46.3 


8H60 


C 


27.3 


24.2 


36.4 


12.1 




NC 


26.7 


11.0 


25.8 


36.7 


8H61 


C 


36.^ 


13.6 


22.7 


27.3 




NC 


7.3 


6.3 


^7.3 


39.1 


10H60 


C 


13.6 


18.2 


31.8 


36.4 




MC 


18.4 


12.5 


33.3 


35.6 


10H61 


C 


19.2 


7.6 


38.5 


34.6 




NC 


4.8 


2,4 


37.3 


55.4 
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I*«»e2: JSS^*^ **** for graphic War 

»ncorSS:i'tL^r the graphic praxH^ty of car«ctcd mid 

would be «fliB likely trbe e^^T-TS?^*^ SB and OB 

would be les» SSJ to ^^"^^^ ^ proxiaity .iscues 

l-diJ^^^raS^P^aJJe^eJ^tL^ of no and lo. 

the pttreent <rfWL^n«^?2 unconected aiscues. How- 

higher thiTSS ^^Sli^^rf P««^ty i^ 

A higher percentage S^SS ^ 
«cng unearrected -la«r?Si.^:tJrS^ S^SS'^bTd^r* 

PerceiS^ A higher 

uncorrected in aU ^SrSt iSfi «ong those which are 

isa «iU «e howe^^gj^' ^. f«^«»e3 .the difference 
Pwaiwity aiscues aaong th^^^J^ Peramts^^tf-Wiaa 

of such rtscies ttonTc^ci-i^n ^^W'J*" '•l«l>«r perceita 
ML*a) hara hlxheTL^S^ "tsoies. Uttee groups (m, 8i 

cents. For mediua nrJi-Tw -? ® ^ shows equal per- 

8H60. 10H61) SoThSS^i^ff ^ groups (4H. 

(2H, 8H61) ihow a hlS^ S!^! corrected miscues, two 

ahows little Sf^ereSoT ^ uncorrected, whUe IOH6O 

groups (both 8H and iS on^^T^**!* two high 

tendency for cowecfcei mS^r? V Pronounced 

other ^ps SffS'SS r\\Sn ^« ^ 

corrected and uncorrected S^es! '"^ 

can bTLSSSiSt^f o^r; ^'"'^'"^ ""^ ^-P*'^'^ P««i«ity 
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1, Higher percents of miscues with no or low proximity 
show up more among corrected miscues than un- 
corrected ones in low groups in all grades. Medium 
proximity miscues form a higher proportion of 
uncorrected miscues among these low readers. 

2, Almost all high and average groups show more high 
proximity miscues among those uncorrected. 

3, High groups consistently show higher percents of 
low graphic proximity miscues among corrected ones. 
Most average groups show a similar pattern. 

4, Average and high readers show mixed patterns for 
miscues with no similarity. 

In general, then, there is some tendency not to correct high 
graphic proximity miscues particularly among more proficient 
readers and some tendency to correct low proximity miscuos at all 
levels. 

Because of the close relationship between phonemic and 
graphic proximity, one would expect correction to relate to both 
in similar fashion. 

All groups but two show higher percent of high phonemic 
proximity miscues among unconnected miscues than corrected. The 
exceptions, IOH6O and IOLA6I, have roughly equal percents for 
both. 

All groups but three show more miscues with no phon^imic 
similarity among corrected miscues. The exceptions include the 
same two groups as above which show higher percents among 
uncorrected miscues. Percents for 8H6O are about eqtial. This 
is a more consistent pattern than is shown for miscues with no 
graphic proximity. 

Though most groups have higher percents of low proximity 
miscues among corrected miscues there are a number of exceptions. 
Groups with higher percents among xmcorrected miscues are 2L, ^L, 
2LA, 2H, and 6H, The 8A group has roughly equal percents. 

The pattern of relationship between medium phonemic 
proximity and correction is very mixed. No grade or level shows 
any consistent pattern. 

If we compare the data for graphic and phonemic proximity 
relationships to Correction we can observe some similarities and 
some shifts. 

High graphic and high phonemic proximxty miscues are more 
likely among uncorrected miscues for average and high groups. 
But low groups show moi^ consistently higher percent of high 
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jhoneide prtsdjd^ty bIscoss uone their uncorrected mXaaxM lAlU 
BO snefa vattotm share for tdf^ grajWc ptotlaity. 

« 

Vhile only low gronps sbaa consiatentljr hi^ier percent of 
no xnnbie ainlUri.tj nisones uong eoctectod ■^»«»«ft >U- 
levels tend to hm lil«ih«r peroents of ao ihcnenic sijOlarity 
■Iscnes SMOg coacrected ones. Qi tt« other band low phonenic 
pocaxlidtj ■isonss are nore consistently higher aMng concocted 
■iscnes then axe those with low graphic jooxinity. This saens 
to repreaent & shift with low graphic proodjdty nore likely to 
he corrected and no phonemic sinilarity nore likely. 

Smaaxyi Vhat Cues Gorxection? 

MhUe no group corrects nore than 30^ of its niscues we 
have shown that sone tiiscaes are nore likely to he corrected 
than others. 

The saardi for deep graanatical structure is deaonstratod 
hy a strong tendency to correct niscues wfaldi result in 
unacceptahle or partially acceptable syntactic structures. 
Several groups correct better -han half of these. There is a 
strong tendency not to correct those in which structure is 
aeceptaULe. 

SeaanticaUy unacceptable niscues are also nore likely to 
be corrected, though there is nuch greater correction of those 
acceptable seaantically with prior. Non-words, nostly considered 
senantioally unacceptable*, axe seldon successfully conected. 
They generate a rather high rate of unsuccessful attempts at 
correction, however. SeaanticaUy acceptable niscues are seldoa 
corrected. 

The influence of granaar and moaning on readers* correction 
strategies is unmistakable in this data. Of the two, syn- -*ic 
anomaly seems to trigger correction more consistently. Vt 
meaning is lost completely it is apparently hard to recovex, even 
for p]»>f icient readers. 

All groups correct about 15 - 205^ of syntactically unacceptable 
niscues and about 1^ of senantioally acceptable ones. These nay 
result from graphic or i*ionemic cues. 

Our data provides some evidence of greater than average 
correction of miscues with low or no graphic and/or Pfoneidc 
proximity and less than average correction of those with Mgn 
proximity. These tendencies are more consistent across groups 
for phonemic proxUity, though graphic proximity is generally 
higher for readers at all levels. 



^exceptions aace for certain proper names 
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Since non-word substitutions tend to have high or moderate 
proximity, sxid successful correction of such miscues is relatively 
low even among persevering readers, it is unlikely that "Phonies'* 
is a veiy important aspect of successful correction • Rather it 
appears that gross graphic or phonemic mismatches between the OR 
and the graphic display catch the reader's attention and trigger 
corrections. It is also possible that this takes place most 
often when unacceptable grammar or meaning have already 1nade the 
reader awaure of his miscue. That could explain the tendency of 
high and average readers not to correct miscues with no graphic 
similarity. Such miscues are generated after the reader has the 
meai ing and produces a new representation of it. 

The miscues which ought to be easiest to correct, those with 
moderate or high graphic and phonemic proximity, are not likely 
to be corrected unless the reader's attention is drawn to the 
miscu.' by grammar or meaning. 

Dialect: How Does it Affect Reading? 

Dialect involved miscues represent a shift on the part of 
the reader to a surface representation which fits his own dialect 
rather than the writer's. The difference may be one of phonology 
only I dis for this t It may be a shift involving a different 
rule for generating the surface structure from the deep structure, 
for example, the deletion of an -ed past tense morpheme because 
the reader* s dialect doesn't require one. Or it may involve a 
dialect shift in choice of vocabulary as when the reader prefers 
headlights to the write--'s headlamps . 

The most important thing to understand about dialect is that 
these miscues do not interfere with the reading process or the 
construction of meaning, since they move to the reader's own 
language. 

A miscue is an observed response whicii differs from the 
expected response. The expected response, however, is not a 
single precise pronimciation of any partictilar word or phrase. 
Rather it is a range that includes what is likely to be produced 
by the population the study covers. Any deviation which is 
simply phonological is therefore not counted as a miscue if it 
falls within some recognizable dialect form. Variations among 
speakers in the study in the way they say X /a/, /ay/, this /dis/, 
/^is/etc. would not be included as miscues. 

What that means is that only miscues which involve inflection, 
grammar, or vocabulary will be found in our data. 

Dialect variations among the subjects in this study are 
considerable between and within racial groups. Only a small 
number of subjects in the study, however, produced any notable 
percentage of miscues involving dialect. Furthermore, in every 
grade-proficiency group but four (lOLA, 8L, 6L, ^'A) there are some 
subjects with no dialect miscues. Three groups (4H, 8H61, and 
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1CH61) hKM no flubjaeis ttet pralnoad dialect alacuM. UOj 
two MbiMis la the 2H gnmpt lOHSO sroap and kk grenp shoe 
dlal««t ■isones. 

m but twrf of the subjects with mean then lOgC dialect axe 
Black. Bat thaxe axe aaaj Blade subjects with few dialect 
■Iseaes aad othen with none. And these axe Hhite subjecta with 
dlalect-inwolTed aisenes. 

Seven subjects aaong the total of nlaety-four la thlK xe aea mh 
showed Mxte than dialect lavolTed alscnee. All are Hade. 
Iheae axe found la ffraupa as foUowst 

2HAi 1-^ 4Aa l-289( 6Lt 2 - JfiH, 23% 

6Kt I'Zyt 8Lt 1-2SK lOLi 1 - 2W on 59*60 

These can be seen to be well distributed except that none axe la 
any hl«h sroupa. 

Those subjects with hl«h dialect iavolireaent tend to be aoxe 
consistent in oocal seadias in using certain features of a Black 
fiiglish dialect. No subject whose oral speech shows thea« 
features is entirely consistent la using thee in oral rewlldg but 
these subjects coae dosest. 

The dialect features whidi occur aost coaaonly are t 

1. Use of null fore of past tense aoniheBet loe*/looked, 
call/called, wreck/wrecked, love/loved, pound/pounded, 
helpA>«lp«^t use/used. 

2. Use of null form of plural noun aorpheaet thins/things, 
work/works, story/storii prise/p^»>s. 

3. Use of null for third person singular verbst look/ 
lodes, work/worics, hldeAl^-es. 

4. Use of null fora for possessivesi Freddie/Freddie's, 
Mr, Vine/Mr. Vine's, one/one's, it/its. 

5. Regular present for past irregular forast run/ran, 
haire/had, keep/kepf^. 

6. Be fora substitution and deletion i was/were, is/are, 
we/we*re, he be talking/ he*d been talking. 

7. Soee readers tend to over coapensate for their ieadeney 
to delete ^ »ith a resulting confusion over past tense 
base foras. This produced i likedad/llked, helpeded/ 
helped, stoppeded/ stopped. 

The dialect eiseues listed above are auch aore coaaon than 
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more complex transformations of grammar or substitutions of 
preferred terns. In factf these other kinds of dialect miscuest 
though they occur t must be considered, rare. 

Fortuitously t we chose one story for the study written by 
a British author which created dialect mismatch for all the 
subjects who read it and shed a light on the phenomenon of 
dialect shift from a different direction. Poison, n short story 
by the British author Roald Dahl (our story 60) provided many 
un'sommon uses of language. It was read by 8H, lOU, lOHA, and 
lOH grotips. 

If the author himself had been the researcher listening to 
the retelling of his own story, he no doubt would have noted 
many examples to support the fact that the readers were speakers 
of a dialect other than his own. But Roald Dahl did not listen, 
American researchers did, and what they heard corresponded to 
their own system. 

1. ER I switched off the headlamps of the car. 
OR headlights 

2. : : Stop. Wait a moment. Timber. 
OR minute 

3. ER Look, could you come round at once? 
OR around 

These examples were produced not just by one reader, but by 
many and with dependability. Six of twentyone readers substituted 
lights for laaps^ . Twelve said minute instead of moment . Fifteen 
pireferred to say around instead of round . The i*i<mological 
systems of the re&dvTS and the author, of course, differ far more 
radically than either their grammatical systems or their choices 
of lexical items for the same ideas. But an analysis of the 
phonological^system is not patri of this study. 

The author tended to use certain adverbs without that 
our American children added to fit the constraints of their dialects 
His quick was r*ad as Quickly twelve times hy oxxr readers. (Do 
it Quick . ) Quiet ( lying very Quiet) was less of a problem but it 
was changed to Quietly twice. 

Old ^sage^ problems pop up in this story including the 
grammar book lie ^ In;/ bugaboo. Five times lying was changed to 
laying. lali for lajc. occurred twice. 

British idiom led to some other diff ictiltiesi 

This sentence, **It looked like a bad go of malaria**, 
produced eight miscues. Only one directly involved go but 
four readers changed the following word of « It became 
fromt cn, and foir (twice). Two miscues involved it. Qie 
miscued on malaria . 
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*He xaas off," a British alternate far QP*t prodiioed 

four alsoues. TWo aoftad to ran off > 



CLearly* written BigHrti is not <\ single dialect and the 
poBsiULlty of producing dialect inTolved niscues depends on the 
writer as well as the reader. 



Aaons the enaps who read hoth 60 and 61 (iQUlt IQH&t 8H» 
IOH) there is a greater tendency to produce dialect nlscues an 
the shoort stoiy (60) than on the essaj (61). This is partly 
accoonted for ly the British dialect of the writeir. But it is 
also apparently the result of the wore relaxed reading of story 
'60 whidi was easier for alnost all readers to handle* Four 
readers increased their dialect niscues 9 * 15K on the easier 
task (two were lOLA, one was 8H, one lOHi). Apparently nore careful 
reading way not be wore effective hut it is nore accurate, 
producing fewer deviations to the reader's dialect. Readers of 
story 59 and 6l (lOL) produced ali^^tly nore dialect aiscues in 
59t for then an easier task. 

An exaninatioR of dialect in reading niscues Mould not be 
coaplete without soae coaperison to the oral language of the 
rer;der8. To get at this, we listened to the electronically 
recorded retelling of the stozy by each reader who produced no 
dialect involYed niscues. 

The retellings of those diildrm who nade no dialect niscues 
while reading reveal several facts of great interest. Of the 
thixty diildren in this group, twelve used a dialect other than 
the authors* in recounting their own versions of the stories. 
These readers include the full range of grade levels and ranks 
from the 2H reader who described the nain diaxacter of a stozy 
tyf sayings 

'l^'reddiec^ he was thinking to be a scientist.** 

to the lOL reader who explained, 

'Then P^ggy was hungry because he didn't get no food.** 

And these readers autre not all Black children. A White 4H zreader, 
who read My Brother is a Gejiius with no dialect miscueSf 
explained to the researcher that the balqr brother Andirew was 
very unusual because t 

**He said all them big wczds.** 

Ibifortunately the bal^ was not*.. 

*'A bal^ just like ordinaries baby. ..who cries and says 
words that doesn't you know, that ain't true. Like da-da.** 
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And discovering this apparent deception! 

••Mr. Bamabeny asked him what was the idea." 

The numerous occurrences of no dialect involvement in reading, 
pewrticularly among those children ranked •high,* does not mean 
that we have a group of White speakers who use standard fciiglish 
only. Some of the most interesting examples of bidialectalism in 
retelling came from proficient Black readers who showed no 
dialect miscues in oral reading. They produced these examples 
of embedded quest ion s i 

1. They asked Harry did he really see it in the first pl^.ce. 

2. He called the doctor a few names and asked him was he 
calling him a liar. 

alternate verbal constructions i 

1. If I had wrote it, I'd have done it that way. 

2. Andrew had bend over the crib. 

3. He say it might be better to forget about birthdays, 
and double negatives t 

1. He said •physiolical* and no baby never said that before. 

2. He didn't do nothing right there* 
From average readers come these examplesi 

1. Peggy was fighting with them and he surprise them and 
knock the coyote away from Chip and she start fighting 
with them. 

2. So then that boy took out a dictionary and turned to , 
the S*s and start reading. 

and from readers ranked low we find these t 

1. Then one of the men said ''Hold it! That wasn't no 
coyote.** 

2. He hurt hisself or something. 

3. He ain't - he hasn't ever ate a sheep before. 

Dialect Conclusions 

Shifts from the author's to the reader's dialect in oral 
leading occur among most of the readers in this study. They are 
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never entirdy consistent t the reader irtio tends not to produce 
-■ed farms vill produce sone. Brldenoe of dialect in oral rending 
is less likely than in the subject's oral reteUingi in fact^ 
sone readers with no dialect involved niscues shov frequent non- 
standard instances in retailing. 

Less proficient readers shov acre dialect involveaent but 
we have no dear cause-effect evidence* Our study shows that 
Black speakers of low status dialects can be proficient readers. 
It does not ahon that dialect difference or dialect rejection is 
not a cause of difficulty in learning to read. 

Most ftequoit shifts are in inflectional suffixest past^ 
noun pluralsp s-foms of verbe» and possessives^ in that order. 
Here coupler graaaar shifts and lexical substitutions occur but 
are rare* 

Readers seen to aake fewer dialect shifts when the task is 
harder and they are less relaxed. Further^ the study shows that^ 
given a writer with an unfaailiar dialect » nost readers will tend 
to shift toward their own dialect. 

Shapes and Sounds in Reading 

Ctaly those niscues involving word level substitutions can 
be considered in the analysis of grajAiic and i^oneaic relation- 
ships between the OR and BR. Oaissions and insertions are exduled 
because thqr do not involve both OR and ER, and coaparlsons are 
consequently inposslble. As amtioned in Chapter 3, the following 
are excluded in this analysis! phonological dialect aiscuest 
repeated occurrences of the sane word substitutions at different 
locations in the text» (including different non-word substitutions) 
and second or subsequent atteapts at a single text location. 

Considering these exclusions we find that 24^.?^ of the total 
fldscues produced by all readers are not involved in the analysis 
of graphic and i^ioneaic proximity. Table 4-10 shows that as 
reading proficiency increaisest the rate of invoLveaent in word 
level substitutions tends to decrease. Low readers in grades two 
and four, because of relatively high rates of oaissic»iSt show 
higher percents of miscues not involving word substitution. 
Otherwise, all low groups show 12 to 15^ niscues that do not 
involve substitutions at the word level. Average second and foiurth 
grade readers have relatively Icnijpercents of uninvolved miscues. 
The kk group has 929i of its miscues , the hi^est percentage of 
any group, involved with word level substitution. Average gxroups 
above fourth-grade have approximately 25 to 28^ uninvolved 
miscues, except on story 61. 

High groups from sec<md-grade <Mfi up have very much higher 
percents of uninvolved miscues (3^ to 49^). The one exception is 
the 6H group, whose percent of uninvolved miscues (24^) is 
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nearer the range of average groups. These high groups are 
producing a much wider variety of miscues than Ioh and average 
groups. Almost half the miscues of the 8H and lOH groups 
reading story 60 do not involve word level substitution. 



Table 4-10 

Miscues Involving Mori Level Substitutions 



Low Group Involved Not Involved 

2L 74.0 26.0 

kL 81.5 18.5 

6L 87.7 12.3 

8L 84.8 15.2 

IOL59 87.5 12.5 

IOL6I 86.2 13.8 

Mean 83.6 16. 3 

Average Group 

2LA 80.2 19.8 

2HA 89.1 10.9 

4A 92.3 7.7 

6A 75.2 24.8 

8A 72.6 27.4 

IOLA6O 72.7 27.3 

10LA61 82.0 18.0 

10HA60 71.7 28.3 

10HA61 79.2 20.8 

Mean 79.4 20,5 

Hl^ Group 

2H 61.1 38.9 

4H 63.3 36.7 

6H 76.4 23.6 

8H60 57.2 42.8 

8H61 64.7 35.3 

IOH6O 51.7 48. 3 

IOH6I 65.1 34.9 

Mean 62.7 37.2 

Gxand Mean 75.2 24.7 



Since higher groups have lower MPHM, the figures presented in 
this sectiOT Ml graphic and phonemic proximity tend to involve 
lower percents of smaller numbers of miscues for the high groups. 

The graphic and phonemic relationships between the OR and 
the ER are scored' on a ten point scale. For purposes of analysis, 
we have combined points on the scale and aurrived at the following 
four categories. 
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Graphic and Rianeid.c Froxiaity Scale 



Gxaphlc Pcooclaity Rtoaaalc Froxialty 



I (no) 
II (low) 



Vt (hl«h) 



0 




no siai larXwy 


1 




comoQ sounds 


2 




Key or aicuii e 






eleaent 




fSUUXIl^ 


ending 


4 


beginning 


beginning 


5 


beginning and 


beginning and 




Minn i,e 


aicutxe 


A 




Dcgxnning and 






end aiflci le 








7 


beginning. 


beginning. 




■Iddle and end 


aiddle and end 




reversal of 


reversal of 




three or aore 


three or aore 




letters 


letters 


8 


single eleaent 


sinc^e eleaent 




dlfferraice 


difference 




reversal of tvo 


reversal of tvo^ 




letters 


sounds * 






intonation shifts 


9 


hoBographs 


hoaophones 



dialect 



Tables and ^12 shoir the percents of graphic and phoneaic 
proxinity occurrences within the four categories discussed above. 

High (7-9) Projciaity 

The percent of miscues with high proxiaity is relatively 
high for all groups except for the 2L readers. The 2L readers 
have a very low percent of graphic and phonemic miscues at this 
level, and the 6H readers have the hi^est graphic involvement 
here. The 6k and lOH (story 6l) readers have the highest phonemic 
involvement, (individuals in these groups are discussed in more 
detail later. ) Most groups have 70 to 855^ miscues vith moderate 
or high grai*iic and ph<»ieaic proximity. The notable exceptions 
are three groups reading story 60 (lOHA, 8H, and lOH). On 
graphic proximity, they show a shift toward low proximity {2Q)i or 
more) and comparatively high rates of miecues with no graphic 
proximity. On phonemic proximity, the shift in these groups and 
in the lOIA group on story 60 as well is toward no proximity 
(about 2^ except for lOH). 
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Table 4-11 

Graphic Rroximity of Word Level Substitution Miscues 







Low 


Moderate 


Hieh 




0 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


2L 


22.4 


28.7 


36.8 


12.1 


4L 


8.0 


18.6 


40.6 


32.9 


6L 


3.9 


8.2 


49.2 


38.6 


8L 


11.6 


9.7 


35.5 


^^3.3 


10L59 




9.7 


43.8 


41.1 


10L61 


4.5 


5.3 


49.2 


41.2 


Mean 


9.3 


13.3 


42.5 


34.8 


















36.1 


42.5 


2HA 


8.5 


8.5 


43.4 


39.4 


4A 


5.7 


11.7 


48.0 


34.5 


6A 


8.3 


8.8 


33.8 


49.1 


8A 


10.1 


11.7 


37.6 


40.4 


IOLA6O 


10.7 


19.9 


38.2 


31.0 


10LA61 


8.4 


6.3 


42.2 


43.0 


IOHA6O 


12.9 


20.0 


34.0 


33.0 


10HA61 


11.2 


9.7 


32.1 


47.1 


Mesm 


9.5 


11.9 


38.3 


40.0 


High Group 










2H 


15.6 


16.2 


37.6 


30.5 


4H 


9.2 


12.4 


29.7 


W.7 


6H 


11.1 


10.0 


23.8 


55.1 


8H6O 


15.9 


21.2 


33.9 


29.0 


8H6I 


7.5 


10.4 


39.8 


42.2 


IOH6O 


11.4 


22.0 


29.6 


37.2 


10H61 


5.5 


7.1 


39.4 


48.1 


Mean 


10.8 


14.1 


33.^* 


^1.5 
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Table 4-12 



Rionettic PcoKiid.t7 of Void Level Substltutlor. !»lscues 









mxiazavo 






w 








2L 


40 8 


?o ? 




ft 






lii 0 

X*T^« V/ 


Q 






10 1 






'^'i ft 


OK 




Q ^ 








10 ^ 


R 1 




')Q ft 


10L61 


7 1 


«; 1 


«;o p 




Mean 


18.3 


10.5 


39.0 


32.0 


Avexaga Group 










2IA 






'Vl' 8 


jf 












|lA 








7ft A 


<A 






£f •( 


lift Q 


OA 


1*; 8 


Q Q 


ft 






p«; 0 


11 Q 


Q 


70 ft 


Xv/JUnV/iX. 


11 4 


0. ( 


It! Zt 


/to <; 


i(m.6o 


25.1 


10.4 




29.8 


lOHi&L 


17.0 


7.3 


33.5 


42.3 


Mean 


17.2 


8.5 


36.9 


36.4 


Hi^ Group 










2H 


25.3 


9.7 


33.7 


31.1 




19.5 


6.0 


31.9 


42.7 


6H 


17.8 


7.9 


29.2 


45.1 


8H6O 


26.0 


14.3 


30.1 


29.7 


8H6I 


11.0 


7.0 


43.9 


38.2 


10H60 


18.8 


12.8 


30.8 


37.6 


inH6i 


7.9 


6.3 


37.0 


48.8 


Mean 


18.0 


9.1 


33.8 


39.0 
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The group falls to a combined total of 61% substitution 
miscues in the moderate and high phonemic proximity categories 
because of its high percent (25^) of zero proximity miscues. 
The 2H group shows a similar shift, with 65^ of its miscues 
with high or moderate phonemic proximity and 2^% with zero 
proximity. The group which stands out, however, is the 2L 
group, with only 39^ high or moderate phonemic proximity and 
kl% zero proximity. 

Moderate ( 4-6) Proximity 

Only three groups, 2L, 6A, and 6H show less than miscues 
coded as moderate phonemic proximity. In the latter two group: 
this is offset by unusually high percents of high proximity 
miscues (over ^%). The 4H, 6H, and lOH groups (story 60) show 
less than 309^ moderate graphic proximity. Both 4h and 6H show 
offsetting high percents of high graphic proximity miscues (over 
48^). The 2L group with 3795 moderate graphic miscues has only 
12^ high proximity. 

Groups with over 40^ moderate graphic proximity miscues 
(2HA, kJj 4a, 6L, 10L59, IOL6I and IOU6I) all have fairly high 
rates of high proximity miscues as well. This tends also to be 
time for groups with moderate phonemic proximity. 

Low (l-'3) Proximity 

The over-auLl percent of substitutions in the low proximity 
category is considerably lower than the percent in either the 
moderate or high categories (under IQ^ for all miscues). 

The largest and smallest percents in this category for 
graphic proximity are made by 2L readers (28.795) and Iqr 10L61 
readers (5.355), with other low groups falling between these two. 
For phonemic proximity the highest percent (20,2^) is made by 
2L and the lowest (2.695) 6A readers. For the average readers 
the range is from 8.5^ for 2HA to 20^ for IOHA6O. For the 
high readers, the range is again considerable sind is even more 
interesting because both ends of the range are achieved by the 
same readers performing on r'ifferent stories. On story 60 the 
lOH group has 22^ involvement in the graphic proximity category, 
but on story 61 ^ the percent is only 7»1^» Aside from 2L and 
4L, only the four groups reading story 60 have more than 10^ 
low phonemic proximity miscues. These same groups are the only 
ones other than 2L and 4L who are at or near 20^ low graphic 
proximity. In all cases low graphic and phonemic proximity rates 
for story 61 are considerably lower than for the same groups on 
story 60. 

No (0) Proximity 

All groups show zero phonemic proximity percents that are 
higher than zero graphic proximity percents. More miscues sound 
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c<M|iletely different than look conpletely dlffezent. 

The 2L readers hare the largest percent of alscues with 
WTO eraiUc proKiaity and their phcnealc pnnciaity in this 
categoiy is alnost tiiioe as eseat. In contrast, the 6L readers 
?TL!z" ■^***st percent of sero graphic proodnity aiscues. 
Hoaertt, their patten is siailar to the 2L group in that their 
phonenic prmdnlty percent is aore than douUe the icrauhie 
ppoociaity at the zero level. 4- « 

We noted earlier the strong shift to aero fhoneaic praxinity 
iB©ro^ps rewUng story 6o. The lonest rates for zero phoneaic 
pimiaity sees to be in the low groups above grade four, the 
average groups belov grade sir, and aost groups reading story 6l. 
All of these groups nay share a tendenpy to read aore carefully 
than other groups. 

u present a broad picture of the readers* 

handling of word level substitutions. They support the con- 
tusions in Chapter 3 that only the 2L and to a lesser extent 
the 141. pmp show any possible evidence of phonics difficulties. 
But it is often the case that Individual achieveaent is blurred 
Jy the larger perspective. The following discussions narrow the 
focus, and individual per^orwuices are tsken into consideration. 

GraiAiic Mean Exceeds Fhoneaic Mean 

Because reading involves interaction with visual syabols, 
readers rely aore heavily on the graphic ^stea than on the 
phoneaic systea. It follows then that the reader's graphic 
^Mxiaity is expected to be higher than his phoneaic proxiaity. 
Owe data bears out this expectation except in a few instances, 
whi<* are discussed later. First, we will look at those readers 
Who follow the expected procedure of producing a aajority 
niscues with higher graphic than phonemic similarity. 

Excluding two readexrs whose graphic and phonemic proximity 
means are equal, and the few readers who have higher phonemic 
proximity means, over 80^ of the subjects foUow the expected 
trwd. Figures 3-17 and 3-18 show the means for groups. 
Eighty percont of the individuals within the groups have graphic 
means that range from .3^ to 1.56^ higher than their phoneaic 
proximity means. 

Readers whose graphic proximity means exceed their 
phonemic proximity means (by 1% to l.yt) are few in number, but 
bear investigation as they are refaesentative of readers who are 
eminently concerned with visual information. 

In 9tvI *^^Lf*"f^'/?-'^ readexa (three in kL, one in 2L and one 
in ZLk) constitute this group. 
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Subject 



Group Graphic Phonemic Difference 



152 
205 
195 
198 
200 



2L 
2IA 



^,2 
5.7 
5.1 



2.8 

3.1 
^.0 



1.^ 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 



These five readers are all low except the ZLk reader and all 
in second or fourth grade. It is their phonemic means that are 
low rather than their graphic means being unusually high. Half of 
the group are in this small number. It seems to indicate a 
tendency among low fourth graders to be more concerned with print 
than sound. 

Figures 3-17 and 3-18 indicate that the means for the majority 
of the students range from ^.5 to 6,0 on the graphic proximity 
scale t with slightly lower phonemic means. 

Exceptions to the majority range (meanst ^,5 • 6,0) are the 
few readers at the low end of the scale (meanst 2,3 - kA) and the 
few readers at the top end of the scale (meanst 6.1 - 7f^). 

Readers with Low Graphic and Phonemic Proximity Means 

Approximately 12^ of all the -subjects in the study have a 
low range of graphic means (2.3 - ^•^), These subjects produce 
most of their miscues at graphic and phonemic proximity levels of 
2 (key or middle element), 3 (ending element) or ^ (toginning 
element). 

It is important to note that all subjects are able to 
achieve a graphic proximity mean of at least 2, 3* There are in 
fact, only seven subjects whose mean was below 4.0. 

The readers in the 12^5 whose graphic proximity means range 
from 2.3 to are spread across grades and across- levelst four 
ZLf one ^L, two IOLA6O, one 6a, and two 2H, one ^H, four 8H, one 
lOH, and one lOHA (on both stori^ts). 

These readers have some commonalities in their miscues. The 
largest percent of miscues for each student is either at the 0 
level (no similarity), at the k level (beginning element), or, for 
the older readers, at the 8 level (single element difference), 
Rairely is there an occurrence^f a homograph or a homophone 
substitution (highest proximity levelt 9). There also are few 
miscues at the 7 proximity level (beginning, middle and end elements 
in common, or reversal of three or n^^ore letters). 

Although the Low and High readers in this 12^ have 
similarities in their word substitittion miscues, there are some 
differences. 
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The 2L readers are ttore greatly influenced bj peripheral 
fields 

OMl **Look up here!** said Jlmmj. 
omz yTIere is mj blue airp}^e. 



(XfOS "He had the Uue airplane. 

0m6 VLook for the rod train. 

All readers correct soae 0 level aiscues that are siyntactlcally 
or seaantically unacceptable (partially or totally)* Hoirever the 
low readers in this 1^ are less likely to correct these aiscues 
than are the high readers. 

Keip 

2L •You are too little," said Father 

\^\m 

"He did not stop here," said Sue. 



He: 



ere is soeething you can do. 

lOIA ...and they kill a fair number of people. 

©an^ ke 

2H SometimeaChe I bhought that a^ scientist • s* . . 

8H ...holding on to himself hard because\c^ sharp pain. 

Also, the high readers in this 12% tend to leave uncorrected 
more low graphic and j^onemlc proximity miscues that are 
partially or totally syntactically and seraantically acceptable. 

my 

2H ...who had fixed the alarm. 

Taking the clock to the cellar. .# 
of Ibe 

Freddie dreamed that his teacher. . . 
at 

8H ...looked up Ganderbai*s number... 

lOH ...around the comer of the mouth... 

•tKe 

... I will have waked up ray boy on the. . . 

i(yi. 



The individual high readers with low proximity means seem 
to be using graphic information in reading in quite a different 
way from low readers although with some superficially similar 
effects. The examples of low proximity miscues taken from low 
readers tend to involve the substitution of nouns, verbs, and 
modifiers. The examples of proficient readers* low proximity 
miscues more often involve the substitution of one type of 
function word for another. 

Readers with High Graphic and Phonemic Proximity Means 

Mow we are looking at those readers who deviate from the 
majority toward the high end of the proximity scale (6.1 - 
7.4). These readers* over-all handling of visual information 
more consistently involves proximity levels of 6 (beginning and 
end elements, or middle and end elements), and 7 (bec^nning, 
middle and end, or reversal of three or more elements). Their 
phonemic proximity means are still slightly lover than their 
means for graphic proximity level. 

Again about 12^ of the total number of readers are in 
this category! one 2HA, one 4A, one 4H, two 6L, two 6A, two 6H, 
one 8L, two lOL (with one reader achieving a high graphic score 
on both stories 60 and 61 ), two lOLA, one lOHA and one lOH. 
There are about the same number of subjects at all reading 
levels except at the high reading level. The 2.0 - 4.4 group 
has eight readers in high reading groups, but the 6.1 to 7.4 
group has only four readers* in high wading groups. 

Twelve of these sixteen readers make their highest percentage 
. of miscues at the 8 graphic proximity level (single element 
difference or the reversal of two letters) and their next 
highest at the 9 level. The remaining four readers reverse this, 
making the highest percent of their miscues at the 9 level and 
the next highest at the 8 level. There are a large percent of 
miscues involving proximity levels 5 and 6. The lowest percent 
of miscues are at the 1 level (common letter), followed by 2 
level (key or middle element), followed by 3 level (ending 
element). The average percent at the 0 level, for these readers, 
was 6.4^. Two younger readers have the top percents at this 0 
levelt a 2HA reader at 15.2^ and a 4A reader at 11.4^. Three 
older readers have less than 1^ zero proximity t one each in 6L, 
10H61, 10L61. 

Word substitutions involving dialect constitute a large 
percentage of miscues made by the readers in this group. These 
are marked 9 at the graphic level and 8 at the phonemic levelt 

ORt name Indian they it Peggy leave 

.fiRi named Indians they're it's Peggy's leaves 

A 'few homographs (e.g. live, read) are substituted by many 
of these readers. 
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Won-^QEds also uke up a lazg^ percent of the substStutlorst 



GRt 


trl $ctnip 


rat 


tribe amp 


GRt 


$deadert 


ras 


desert 


ORt 


IdiefteiH-ly 


rat 


distinct 


ORt 


$zust4-tle 


rat 


rustle 



Sdxoofe $inplrll litMH-tlne 
drotre Imperil routine 

$groppiiis $ecaps $luayyer 
nroping scraps quiver 

$in«tellikch $sev^red 
intellectual s eve r ed 

$ea4ded 
ended 



These readers often substitute plural for singular endings^ 
frequently correcting syntactically unacceptable structures* 

f$iXt of your education* 
bea^ 

The nimble beast leaped* 



But the fact, is we have».« 



Some of the niscues of these readers ars substAtuticms of 
syntactically acceptable Kordst 

6L •••with twcS^raight sticks and some strings 

^}?: 

BUlyl loved all the wild TUiinals. 



lOH who enjoyed handing out medals. 



Lng 



6H •••lambs were bedding down for the night. •• 
• ••didn't have luck hm>ting alone^ 



...and ran lighter up the slope... 
...and leading Chip towazd the brow... 
tangle of slashing coyotes. 
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. • • Billy was walkln^f through the f orer i * 

swap 

• •«to the cranberzy snamp. 

Phonemic Means iibcceed Graphic Means 

In the fen instances nhere the phonemic mean is higher than 
the graphic correspondence mean, the reader is, in general, 
attending primarily to meaning and grammauTf rather than to sound 
or print* ' Our data indicates that fourteen readers have an 
overfall phonemic correspondence that ranges from .1^ to 
higher than their graphic proximity mean (Table ^-13) • 

Ten of these readers arc in high groups (fiv* in lOH, four 
in 8H, one in 2H), one in lOHA, three in average groups (one in 
8A, one in 6a) and one reader is in 2L. 



Table k-lj 



Phonemic Proximity Meana Higher ^han Graphic 
Ptmlmity Keeins 



Subject 


Group 


Graphic 


Phonemic 


Difference 


Number 




Mean 


Mean 




m 


2L 


3.3 


3.^ 


.1 


131 


2H 


4.7 




.2 


221 


6k 


5.6 




.1 


227 


6k 


5.6 


6.1 


.5 


172 


8H60 


4.4 


^.7 


.3 


179 


8K60 


5.0 




.3 


173 


8H61 


5.9 


6.0 


.1 




8H61 


5.7 


6.4 


.7 


246 


IOHA6O 


5.^ 


5.5 


.1 


251 


10H60 


3.7 


3.9 


.2 




10H60 


5.3 


5.8 


.5 


255 


10H60 


4.6 


5.2 


.6 


251 


10H61 


5.7 


5.9 


.2 


256 


10H61 


5.9 


6.0 


.1 



The number of miscues resxxlting in phonemic proximity that 
is higher than graphic proximity are feK in number and occur to 
some degree with almost all readers. However, they tend to occur 
most frequently in the oral production of confident readers and 
are indicative of understanding the story. 

The substitution of the for a and vice-versa is probably th^ 
most frequently occurring example of a miscue vrith higher 
phonemic proximity* 
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Kany substitutions involve dialect or the reader's choice 
of voids and again, are an indication of the reader's grasp of 
the aeaning. 

Rarely do these aiscues change the gra«»atical structure of 
the sentence, but when there is a change, it is not disruptive 
to the total meaning of the storyt 



T 

I»ve been waiting to cough. 

; Yiei it 

...he tied the tubing, tight with a knot. 
...our teacher says if you know... 



hoi 

If you have a c<»itest.»» 
...the things that lay ther«. 



Some miscues are interesting in that they are indicative of 
good guessing, interpretation, involvement and understanding on 
the part of the reader. 

Young dissidents have been widely berated. . . 
This baby isn't typical he moaned... 
It must give some protection... 



Grammatical Factors in Reading 

The data reported in Chapter 3 and above in Chapter A- have 
shown that all readers are using and responding to syntactic, or 
grammatical cues in their reading. Particularly, the strong 
relationship between syntactic acceptability and correction has 
been shown. In this section we more fully explore the functioning 
of grammar and grammatical cues iff our subjects' reading. 

Since grammar is the rule-go\emed structure through which 
meaning is conveyed ir language, the reader must assign a 
grammatical structure to each sequence as he reads in order to 
get to meaning. He does this by picking up surface structure cues 
and inferring, or guessing at the structure he is dealing with. 
He is able to do so, because he knows the rules by which language 
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is generated and the relative likelihood of particular patterns 
occurring. He uses redimdancy in surface structures, features 
that are highly predi ^-able once another feature is know, to 
assign the structure For example, the reader knows that 
adjectives precede nouns they modify in noun phrases. 

The reader's processing of grammatical features is no less 
vital than his use of graphic features. Several facets of 
miscue anadysis provide evidence of how readers use and respond 
to grammatical cues in reading. 

Gettxng to the Deep Structure! Transformation 

Observed responses often appeau: to reflect manipulations of 
the deep structure or of the rules by which a surface structure is 
generated once a deep structure has been assigned. 

The reader cannot know directly what underlying structure the 
writer had in mind. He must use cues in the surface structure to 
infer the deep structure. 

The possibilities, then, are these* 

1, He may infer a deep struc .ux-e other'than the author's. 
Vfe include here observed responses that indicate a 
potential deep structure even if the reader never 
fully represents it with a surface structure. 

2, The reader may, through a dialect difference, have a 
different rule or set of rules for producing a variant 
surface structure for the same deep structure. 

3, There may be optional rules available which produce 
alternate surface structures. An example is the 
optional clause marker in a sentence like "I thoxight 
(that) he would go." What the reader produces as 
surface structure (OR) reflects choice of a different 
option than the author's, 

^. The reader may lose the deep structure entirely, 

periiaps producing a surface structuire which is a garble. 

And of coxurse the reader may retain the deep and surface 
grammatical structures even when changing or losing meaning. The 
reader who responds to the text form He saw a little fawn with 
. He saw a little fox has substituted a noun for a noun, preserving 
the grammatical features of the text, and not effecting any 
transformation. 

On the other hand, the surface structure of the expected 
and observed responses is at variance when He has gone to the 
store is read as He gone to the store . The resultant transformation 
does not, however, result in any deep structure change because 
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the altexnate xules atailable in the reader's dl&^ect preser fe 
the deep atrocture and aaaning* A ^iallar situation obtains 
when the reader poraoesses the printed Ctoe of then tore dmnks 
of fur f ron her nedc irtille the other slaAad a hind foot as 
Cfae of then tore dmnks of fur fron her nedk> The other slashed 
a hind f oot« This use of an optional surface structure font 
that does not Involve dialect results In the preservation of the 
original neaningt and also the deep structure. 

When the reader cannot handle the gri—itical structure of 
the textf or piroduce an alternative acceptable structure* the 
deep structure becoaes lost* The substitution for None of the 
chenicals was hamful with toown of the diealcals was harmful 
suggests an inability to process the granaatlcal structure or 
■eaning of the expected response. There is a vast difference 
between losing the deep structure and producing a different one. 
Meaning is not dependent upon ability to retain the graaaatical 
structure of the original. For exaaple, the substitution of a 
nonsense word with a verb-type ending can be regarded as a verb 
in the observed response, OBi Me $humed hone to see Hie fire , 
B Ba We hurried hone to see the fire. This retains the 
graaaatical f on of the text but lacks any aeaning. It is soae- 
tines possible for a 3ceader to operate throu^ a different deep 
structure yet retain the aeaning as in I*a going to give you an 
inflection of serun for the printed I*a going to give you an 
injection* Serun. Sadti examples provide evidence for our 
conclusion that deep graaaatical structure and aeaning are 
separalxLe. The reader gets to aeaning and then assigns a new deep 
structure. 

The pe:rcent of aiscues that involve no transf ormaticxi is 
successively higher among low readers in successively higher 
grades. The lOL group has similar percents for both stories read. 
This pattern is in sharp contrast to the average and high readers 
who tend to cluster at all grades at about ^e high readers 

in grades two and four are lower (about 27%) and the 6H group 
goes up to ^^^m All giroups idiich read story 61 had a higher 
percent of miscues with no transformation than they had on the 
easier story they read (see T^ble 4-1^). 

A very serious type of miscue is that which involves a loss 
of deep structure'. Among low readers there is a steady decline 
frosa grade to grade until grade ten in percent of miscues 
Involving this loss of deep structure. This may partly reflect a 
greater tendency to focus on words rather than meaning in 
earlier grades and partly reflect a strcxiger tendency to oait 
unfamiliar words. Low readers in grades ei^t and ten are down 
below 109^ on this type of miscuct though lOL goes up but only to 
11.5JK on story 61. 

Average readers above grade four and all high readers show 
few miscues idiere deep structure is lost. Groups 2LA9 ^d 
^A are below 12% while all other average and high groups are 
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Table 4-14 

Transformation By Group 



Low Groups 

Grade No Trans- Diff • Deep Same Deep Alternate Deep 

fomatlon Structure Structure Option Structure 

Lost 



2 


14.5 


53.2 


3.^ 


.4 


28.5 


4- 


24.4 


48.5 


4.6 


1.4 


21.1 


6 


27.0 


33.9 


20.0 


.4 


18.7 


Q 


30.6 


53.3 


8.9 


.8 


6.3 


10/59 


^3.7 


32.2 


13.5 


3.4 


7.2 


10/61 


46.6 


29.4 


10.7 


1.8 


11.5 


Mean 


31.1 


41.8 


10.2 


1.4 


15#6 






Avezage Groups 






2U 


- 

39.7 


44.2 


2.3 


2.0 


11*8 


ZWK 


37.0 


44.2 


8.3 


2.9 


7.6 


4- 


36.9 


44.8 


5.6 


0 u 


XO. J 


6 


3^.5 


48.4 


9.2 


5.9 


2.0 


8 


33.8 


48.5 


1.4 


11.2 


5.2 


10LA60 


35.9 


48.8 


3.1 


9.1 


3.1 


10U61 


50.0 


38.9 


.7 


3.5 


6.9 


lOH/160 


33.2 


57.1 


2.3 


5.7 


1.8 


IOHA6I 


46.9 


41.9 


.8 


6.2 


4.3 


Mean 


38.7 


46.3 


3.8 


5.4 


5.9 






High Groups 






2 


27.8 


62.3 


.4 


5.2 


4.4 




27.1 


59.2 


.7 


7.5 


5.5 


6 


43.6 


45.0 


3.3 


6.8 


1.0 


8/60 


35.2 


41.3 


3.3 


14.9 


5.^ 


8/61 


43.1 


38.6 


0.0 


15.4 


3.0 


10/60 


36.8 


43.5 


3.2 


16.6 


0.0 


10/61 


46.4 


44.4 


0.0 


8.8 


.5 


Msan 


34.3 


47.8 


1.6 


10.7 


2.8 
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b etwa i 0 and 5*5I( exoept lOUL on atcoy 61 vliidi goes up to 6.S9(f 
doQfaltt Its p e of oe nl on stoogr 60« The lOi^A sconp alao baa a 
hS^mr par o e nt of alscnas ulth daap atzaetnsa loaa i^mjH) on 61. 
Reitlisr 8H or lOH ahow aaeh a patteoit hoaarar. 

So far tba data Aoms a eoaaon aliilitj of xaadam evan in 
aaoond-snda irtio aza of anrazasa praf idaacgr or batter to adlafa 
a daap atxoctora. Cbly the loa granpa aboa any davelopMntal 
pattaoca In aoaalring this aUUtj. Bajond that there is some 
Tazistion proibaUy dne to the apaoific reading tasks* In this 
ragaxd it is intatresting that on the sore dtff icnlt task (stoxy 
61) 8H and 10th grade readers actoally had f eaer aiscues involving 
tzanafotBalicna* 

But it is also iaportant to examine the twdancj of readers 
to piodaoe a aWmmt deep straoture* The low readera ahoa a 
decline in paroent of aisooes ImrolTing changed deep structurOf 
exoept the 8L group which about equals the 2L groap* Average 
groups are reaaricably slallar (Vf - ^^)^) except for the tenth 
grade groups* The IGSA group goes down on stoxy 61 to 38«S9( 
froa 48«89( on stooy 60« The 10H4 group drops to kl.9l^ froa 57^^ 

ffi^ groups are in roughly the same range (41 -^fljC) except 
in the 2H and groups i« lidi axe hi«^ier (62.3 and 59«3J() and the 
8H group in 6l which drops to 3B«^ 

The reason for the hi^ peroents for shifts in deep 
structure anong 2H and 4H aay reflect greater probleas dealing 
with redundancies in relatively ooaplex patterns* Group 2H read 
rrtoxy 51 whidi was also read by the 4A group. The latter had 
aiscues with diaaged deep stracture* 

Group read story 53* Their percent (59«2) coapares with 
^8.it^^ for 6a and 53*29( for 8L* 

One cannot conclude that a high percent of aiscues with a 
change in deep structure directly indicates ineffective reading* 
These tr&nsferaations whidi produce unacceptable syntax are acre 
likely to be corrected and the ultiaate effect is the iaportant 
one* Appaxentlyt a fairly hi^ percent of aiscues at all grades 
and levels of proficient axe likely to involve prediction of 
a deep structure other than what the author had intended* Msmy 
of these changes in deep structure f howevert are cQrntactioally 
acceptable* 

Ctae type of transf omation aiscue with a tendency to increase 
with proficiency is that whicdi produces an alternate surface 
structure throned the use of 3nile options* Aaong average and high 
ireaders in grades eight and ten these readi as high as 16«^« 
All high groups are over 5C while low groups are 2IAt 2HA9 and kk 
groups have negligible amounts* Vhile soae of this difference 
aay reflect aiapler syntax in the reading tasks it also seeas to 
reflect the leaaening conoem with word for word accuracy as 
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effectiveness in dealing with structure and meaning incareases. 
As Table ^-15 indicates this pattern of increased percent of use 
of alternate options holds for every grade. 



Table 4-15 

Ptercent of Miscues with Alternate Optional 
Surface Structures 

8 10 



Grade 


2 


4 


6 




Group 








.8 


Low 


A 




A 


Average 


2.0 


2A 


5.9 


11.2 


High Average 


2.9 




6.8 


14.9/60 


High 


5.2 


7.5 



3.4/59 1.8/61 
9.1/60 3.5/61 
5.7/60 6.2/61 



Groups with high perewit of dialect miscues produce 
corresponding percents of miscues with the saune deep structure 
but different enirface structures. Because the rules for 
generating deep structure differ in the two dialects surface 
structures differ while deep structures stay the same. The low 
groups tend to produce more dialect miscues. The 6L group 
reaches 205? of such transformations. Average groups are variable 
while high groups never exceed 3.^. 

Slyntactic Acceptability 

Tn CSiapter 3 data an range and mean of percent of syntactically 
acceptable niscues was presented. The data demonstrated a tenden<qr 
for more proficient readers to produce miscues with syntactic 
acceptabiUty. Table 4-16 shows data for all groups and all sub- 
categories of syntactic acceptability. 

While the organization of a sentence is based upon syntactic 
and semantic considerations, it is possible for a sentence to be 
perfectly acceptable grammatically yet semantically anomalous. 
The syntax of Qanajles are very vici ous dogs can be adjudged 
acceptable because of its grammatical patteni - 

ELural Noun + Copula + Ihtenslf ier + Adjective + Plural Noun 
(plural) 

- yet the semantic aspect is obviously unacceptable. 

The ability to process syntactic features is not, then, 
dependent upon ability to handle meaning. It is aulte possible 
for a reader to substitute with words of the same grammatical 
category and function as the expected respaxse, yet geneaate 
sentences that are semantically unacceptable. 
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TafatlB IHL6 
SJfntactic AooaptaUUtj Iqr Ganp 



Lam 



2L 
4L 
6L 
8L 

10L59 
1QL61 



2IA 

2Bk 

kk 

6k 

OA 

10IA60 
IOLA16I 
10HA6« 
IOHA6I 
Hsan 



Xo 



31.9 
30.3 
26.7 
16.9 
U.2 
20.5 
22.9 



13.k 
12.1 

13.3 
5.0 

6.5 
4.0 

10.7 
4.4 
7.8 
8.5 



AeeopUlilA 
with ftriLor 

19.6 
21.5 
24.0 
20.9 
20.0 
22.1 
21.4 

14.6 
19.8 
24.7 
15.2 
17-0 
18.5 

25-3 
14.7 
17.1 
18. 5 



Hl«h 



2H 


17.1 


19.8 


4H 


9.2 


17.5 


6h 


5.6 


21.0 


8H6O 


7.4 


9.0 


8H6I 


5.5 


15.4 


IOH6O 


2.0 


7.5 


IOH6I 


2.1 


14.4 


Iban 


6.9 


14.9 



Aooeptafale 
with After 

8.1 

6.3 

9.2 ■ 

7-7 
7.6 
14.9 
9.0 



2.8 
10.5 
7.4 

3.3 
4.8 

3.6 
5.5 
2.3 
8.2 

5.3 



6.0 

5.5 
8.7 
3.7 
7.5 
.8 
2.6 
4.9 



Totally 
AoosptablA 

40.4 
41.2 
40.1 

51.7 
60.4 
42.6 
46.1 



68.4 
56.3 
53.3 
75.2 
71.1 
73.4 

56.7 
78.1 
66.1 
66.5 



54.0 

65.8 

64.5 

77.9 

71.3 
80,4 

88.4 

71.8 
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ERIC 



The Taxonomy incorporates syntactic features of respaises 
into its framework, and analysses these in relation to their 
total acceptability, total unaoceptabillty, or partial acceptability 
Ptotially acceptable responses can be acceptable with prior 
porticms of the text only, that is, up to and including that >axt 
of the sentence at which the miscue occurs? with portions of the 
text including and following the point at which the miscue occurs | 
and within the sentence only, as distinct from the entire textt 

There is a sharp difference between low groups and avezstge 
and high groups in percent of raiscues fully acceptable syntactically 
Low groups have about ^OjS acceptable miscues until 8L, which moves 
up to The lOL group hits 60^ on story 59 but drops back to 

¥^ on stoiy 6l, There is a correspcmding steady drop in percent 
of totally unacceptable miscues, falling from 32^5 in 2L to 1355 
in lOL on story 59, but then bouncing up to ZO.^ for lOL on story 
61, For low groups there is only slight variation in percent of 
miscues partially acceptable # 

All aveirage and high groups have better than 5C^ miscues 
totally acceptable syntactically. This rises in the lOH group to 
89^ on story 6o and 80^ on story 6l, High readers show a steady 
increase in percent fully acceptable • Average groups vary with 
the 2LA *at 68?6 and sixth through tenth above 70^, except for the 
lOU and lOHA reading story 6l (57% and 66^)* All groups had 
lower percent s on story 6l, 

All average groups above fourth-grade and high groups above 
second-grade have less than 10^ unacceptable miscues except lOLA 
on story 6l (10.755). This drops to 2^ for lOH and ^ for lOLA 
and lOHA on story 60. 

Percent of partially acceptable miscues tends to be lower 
for average and high groups than for low groups. For all groups 
reading story 6l there were higher percents of partially acceptable 
miscues than on the other task. 

The data on syntactic acceptability of miscues shows there is 
a tendency for syntactic acceptability to increase with readixig 
proficiency with corresponding reduction in both partial and 
full unacceptability. Low readers above sixth-grade do increase 
the syntactic acceptability of their miscues particularly if the 
story is not too difficult. ESven high readers in eighth and 
tenth-grade drop somewhat in producing i^tactioally acceptable 
miscues on a more difficult task. 

Syntactic Proximity. When a miscue is judged syntactically 
acceptable in the passage or in the sentence, it is further 
judged on the degree of syntactic distance between the ER and OR 
using a ten point scale. 

A mean aeore, the syntactic proximity score, is calculated 
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Figure ^-3 

Syntactic Firoximity of High Groups: 
Ranges and Keans 
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for each aabj%&t, Figures iHi aal 4-3 afaow the rmnges and asaas 
for tteae sootm Igr ffroaps. Ksop la ■lad that only thoso ■Isobws 
^aigad. ^mtaeiicaUy aoeeptaUio am iaelaled haxo. It is 
appaxcBt ftoa tbaae eroup f icares that aost florataetioaUy 
aoospUULtt ■Iacuss inrolrs only ■inor diaasos. 

aoy the low groaps shan any kind of derelopMotal pattern. 
Tbaj ahoH aacceaslTely hi«bear xsneos and neaas. This is 
iataxeatlac oaasUoriag that Ioh groups also tend to shor 
saeoossiTsly hlgheor psroaots of aarataetioally aooeptaUe aiscnes 
and doeonsasiag p area nt a of uutcoeptalile ones, ham xeadexs in 
higher grades aeea to handle agrBtaetio patterns aore sucoessfttUy 
and aace caawfttUy. 

Average groups show no siailar patterut and in fact 6k, 8A, 
and the two tenth-grade average groups reading story 60 show 
lower ranges and aaans than average second and fourth-graders. 

The lOLA and lOHA groups show higher neans and ranges for 
story 61, as do all groups reading story 6l, than on their other 
reading task. This contrasts with the figures for aarntaetic 
aeeepbabUity (TU>le ^l6). All groups reading story 61 had 
lower peroents of aamtactioally acceptable aiseues than on the 
easier task. This indicates that these readers produce less 
aeoeptable aiseues lut with less syntactic shifting on a aore 
difficult task. 

Aside flraa the differenoes on the two stories, high groups show 
only ainor differwioes in aeans, though 2H and 4H readers do show ' 
lower aeans (about 7%) and ranges. 

TaMe 4-17 views the sane data soaewhat differently. It shows 
the percent of ayntactioaUy aeoepteble aiseues which had no (O), 
low (1 - 3\f nedium (4 - 6) and high (7 -9) proxiaity. 

Very few gyntactically acceptable aiseues had no jgmtactic 
relationships between ER and OR. Less than of the acceptable 
aiseues of low, average and high groups had low syntactic proxiaity 
though three groups 2L (7.5*)t 2H (9^) and 6H (4.8^) were 
substantially higher. 

The low groups again -how something of a developmental 
pattern. There is a substantial increase in percent of high 
proodaity miscues in successively higher grades, while low and 
nediiui proocinity percent s decline. 

Miscues with medium proximity decline to or less of 
acceptable aiseues for lOL (both stories), 2HA, 4A and 6H groups, 
but comes back up to near 3Q5i for average and high eighth and 
tenth-graders. This is true except on story 61, which shows 
lower peroents for all groups than story 60, while high proximity 
peroents Inerease on story 6l. The more difficult task causes a 
shift from aediua to high proocinity as percent of syntactic 
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Table if-l? 

I^taoile AKsclralty of OR to £IR by Group 



Grade 



None 



Loic 



Medium 



High (Including % of 
no change) 



2L 


2.1 


7.5 


^.1 


if6.3 


27.^ 


i^L 


0 


3.3 


32.0 


6'f.8 


W.O 


6L 


0 


1.0 


26.6 


72.6 


(6if.O 


8L 


0 


3.5 


25.^ 


71.1 


(52.8 


10L59 


.2 


.7 


18.6 


80.7 


(63.6 


101,61 


0 


.5 


17.6 


89.8 


(73.8 


Me?n 




2.75 


27.38 


70.88 











Average 








0 


2.5 


25.9 


71.5 


(55.2 


ZHA 


0 


1.3 


20.5 


77.6 


(53.2 




0 


ZA 


18.9 


78.6 


(65.0 


6A 


0 


.9 


28.9 


70.2 


(^1.8 


8A 


0 


3.0 


30.8 


66.2 


(37.0 


10U60 


0 


2.3 


23.6 


7^.2 


(^2.3 


10U61 


0 


1.2 


18.2 


80.6 


59.^ 


10HA60 


.3 


2.7 


29.7 


67.3 


(31.7 


10HA61 


0 


2.3 


18.^ 


79.^ 


(^.9 


Mean 


.05 


2.0 


23.8 


73.9 





High 



2H 


0 


9.0 




56.9 ( 


:36.8 




0 


1.5 




53.0 ( 


[30.8 


6H 


0 


^.8 


20.9 


7^.3 ( 


[51.6 


8H6O 


.3 


1.2 


37.^ 


61.1 1 


27.0 


8H61 


0 


0 


28.4 


71.6 < 


^.3 


IOH60 




2.2 


27.6 


69.7 ( 


32.0 


10H61 


0 


.6 


21.7 


77.7 ( 


:47.8 


Mean 


.1 


2.7 


30.7 


66.3 
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aooepUMlity deeliaes soMirtiat* 



There seen to be, in this data, an indicaticp that more 
effeetite xmdmn \my<md the early ecades axe likely to level off 
in their coaoen for syntactic accuracy and produce alieht to 
aoderate eytttaetie changes in sgmtacticaLly acceptable aiscnes. 

This is sapported by coaparine the percent of high proximity 
aiscues irith the Induled percent of aisciies with no syntactic 
diange. tfhile eost of the hie^ proodaity aiscues of low groups 
have no syntactic disnge^ average and high croups show very large 
peroents of hi^ pradalty aiscues with ali|^ duuiges« As night 
be expected, groups reading story 61 show considerably higher 
peroents of aiscues idth no ^tactic duuige than they show on the 
other task. Non-word substitutions whidi axe considered 
syntactically acceptable, if they retain expected Intonation and/or 
inflection, would be coded *Vio change** in syntactic pcoxiaity* 
This any explain the tendency of less proficient groupe to have 
higher percants of nicouen irtiicfa do not change aofntax. 

Grannatioal Ftmction Substitutions 

Vhen a reader substitutes one word f oo? another it will have 
the saae or a different graaaatical function. 

The reading of The f coces were too swift for the pursuers aa 
The flies were too swift for l^he pursuer^ results in the 
substitution of the noun foxef with the noun flies, that is, the 
graaaatical function of the expected response has been perserved. 
However, the rendition of Me lifted up the flap of the circus tent 
as We lifted up the flap of the circus, with its onission of the 
noun tent, results in the diange of circus f roa a noun aodif ier to 
a noun. 

Table ^18 shows the percent of aatdiing substitutions of 
grawMttioal functions, instances where a noun was substituted for 
a noun, verb for verb, etc. 

Second grade readers (except 2IA) and low readers below 
tenth-grade have 70 8Q9( noun for noun substitution. Group 4A 
has 789( fMcb substitutions but all other groups have between 82 

Verb for verb substitution presents a different pattern. 
In second, fousrth, sixth and ei^hnsnd^s Moce proficient readers 
aake higher peroents of verb for verb substitutions. Aaong low 
groupe peroents go up froa grade to grade as well (2L 50^, 
6a^, 8L - 730(, 10L59 - 83^). All groups reading stories 60 and 61 
have lower verb for verb substitutions on story 61 than on story 
60 (no sudi pattern exists for noun for noun substitutions). High 
groups all have above Btt9t verb for verb substitution except 8H 
reading story 61 (799^). Average groups other than ^A and 6a and 
IQHA on story 6l all have SOU or over. 
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Table 4-18 

Percent of Hatching Grar«atical Function Substitution 







Grade 2 






N 


V NM VM 


Ftl 


2L 


70 


50 8 29 


46 


2U 


87 


80 67 33 


70 


2HA 


72 


83 66 17 


74 


2H 


70 


92 33 44 


60 



Grade 4 

N V NM VM FW 

4L 73 63 67 25 52 

4A 78 68 58 15 56 

4H 84 84 36 33 79 



Grade 6 

N V NM VM FW 

61. 78 68 58 16 56 

6k 91 76 67 60 80 

6H 91 83 63 65 84 



Grade 8 

N V NM VM FH 

81. 71 73 67 60 68 

8A 84 83 50 60 90 

bH60 82 86 33 91 76 

8H61 98 79 85 33 83 



10L59 
IOL6I 



10H60 
10H61 





Grade 10 




N 


V 


NM VM 


FW 


92 


88 


69 90 


88 


83 


78 


73 


80 


91 


84 


20 09 


73 


87 


81 


67 - 


70 


83 


87 


60 100 


52 


85 


69 


89 - 


80 


88 


96 


- 57 


79 


95 


84 


90 100 100 
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Group 2L 



Table 4-19 

Ltical Function Substitittions 

OB Group 4L 



ER 





M 


V NM 


VM 


FV IMD CON KO. 


SB 


R 


V 


RH VM FV 


IND CCN 


NO. 


R 


70 


1 lof 3 1 


f 0 




9« 1 


70 


73f 5 


3! 1' 9! 6f 2 


94 


V 


isj 50| 2 




|l8! 


P] 2 


50 


V 


13 


63 


ij 0 10 ! 


9! 3 


69 


MM 


38 1 


81 8 


0 1 50! 0 0 


12 


MM 


19 


5 


67 ! 0 1 10 


Oj 0 


21 


VM 


0 ^2 j 0 


29 


i 29 


0 0 


7 


VM 


14 


0 


11 


25 36 


14{ 0 

♦ 


28 


FJ 


15 1 17! * 


6146! 


4 8 


49 


FV 


1 


15 


7 


8 i52 


7I 0 


60 


IKD 


0 


0I5O 


0 


50 


0 0 


2 


IND 


0 


0 


oj 0 25 


751 0 


.'f 


CON 


0 j ol 0 1 0 i 0' 


0* 0 


0 


cor 

< 


0 


0 


oi 0 i .0. 


o| 0 


0 




69 


i|4 7 


6 


46 


12 6 




NO. 


93 59 


2513 59 


23 4 








Group 6L 












Group 8L 








N 


V 


7M 






NO. 




N 


7 


\'V 




i:;d cc:i 




N 


78" 


6- 8 


0 


! 2 


8 ■ 0 


67 


N 


71 


8 


2 


0 8 


4 6 


48 


•r 


8 


68 6 


2 


5 12 0 


65 


•T 
4 


20 73 


0 


5 3 


0 0 


40 


NM 


23 


3 58 


~o 


13 


3 0 


31 


m 


21 


! 0 


67 


i 0 12 


0- 0 


33 


VM 


8 


023 116 


23f3l 0 


13 


VM 


0 


20 


0 160 20 


0{ 0 


5 


FV 


191' 141 5 


0 


56! 5| 2 


43 


FV 


16 


5 


3; 0 168 




38 


IJID 


0 


oj 0 


0 


0 0 1 0 


0 


DTD 


6 


0 


' 0 


0 0 


94 0 


18 


CCN 


27 


oj 0 


» 


18 


9j46 


11 


cc:i 


11; 11 


oj 0 I44 


o' 33 


9 


NO. 


76 


55 32 


3 


37 21 6 




NO. 


57 37 


24 


5 40 


21 7 








Group IOL59 










Group IOL6I 






M 


V NK 


VM 


FV 


IND COM 


NO. 




N 


V 


NM 


VM FW ISB CON 


NO. 


N 


92; 2; 5 


0. 


2 

__. 


0 0 


64 


N 


83; 2 


! 3 




2. 2 

I ■ - . —..Ill 


66 


V 


3 


88 3 


0 


3 


3 0 


34 


V 


11 78 


i 2 


2 0 


4 2 


46 


NX 


17^ 


_3'69 


0 


3 


8 0 


36 


KM 


18 


0 ^73 


3 0 


6 0 


33 


yv 


0 


0 0 


90 


10 


0 0 


10 


* /. 


0 


0 


'33 33 _0 


33 0 


3 


FV 


8 


ol 4 


0: 


88 


0 ; 0 




FV 


5 


0 


5 j 0 |80 


5i 5 


20 


IND 


0 


~ol 0 


0 


0 


0 ' 0 




IND 


0 


0 


0 


!o!o 


0! 0 


0 


CQ 


0 




0 


— — 
0 




0 


cg; 


0 


0 


Oj 0 , 0 


0, 0 


2 


NO. 


68 


32 30 


9 


26 


4 0 




NO. 


67 37 


29 


5 21 


7 4 
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Table 4-19 (Cont'd) 



Group 2IA 



Group 2HA 



K 
V 

NM 
VM 

CON 
NO. 



NM 
VM 
FV 

i:iD 

CCN 
NO. 



N 

y 

w. 

VM 
IND 

cg:{ 

NO. 



N 


V 


NK 


yM 


FW 


E«D 


CON 


V. 


4 


4 


^! 3 


1 

1 


0 


3 


80 i 3 


0 


3^ 


12^ 


0 


14 


0 


67 


0 ! I4l 


6^ 


0 




0 


0 


33 


33l 


0 


0 


12 


6 


0 


0 


70 i 


Q. 


J 


0 i 0 


1 0 




0. 


0 


0 


o' ol 0 f 0 iool 

1 i - 


0' 


0 


72 


32 28 


1 


33 


10 


1 






Group 






N 


V 


.».'. 






i::u 




78 


6 


^ 8 


0 


2 


8 


0 


8 


68 


6 


2 


5 


12 


0 


23 


3; 58 


" 0 


"iV 


y 


0 


a! 0:24 




23! 




0 


19- 14! 5 


0 




5i 


2 


0 


0 


i 0 


0 


0 


Gj 


0 


• . 

27i 0 


• 0 

» 


0 


18; 


9 46 


76 


55 32 


3 


37 


21 


6 






Group 8A 






N 


y 






FV 




CCN 


84 


1 — 

t 6 


. 7 


0 


_o_j 3 


0 


10 83 


3 


0 


3 


0 


0 




.5?. 


_0 25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


60 10 


10 


0 


2 


i "* 
2 


!"4 

I 


2'90 


0 ; 

■ » 


0 


0 


0 


i 0 


0 


0 


o! 


0 


66 




i 0 


0 


0 


1 °i 


33 


68 32 


26 


7 57 


3 


1 



NO. 




N 


f 


NM VM FW 


IND CON 


70 


N 


72 




^ 1- r ! 

7 2 13 ■ 


oU 


34 


V 


3 


83 


0 1 0 13 ! 


3 0 


36 


NM 


13 


6 


66 ! 0 16 i 


0: 0 


3 

J 


VM 


0 


0 


17jl7 33 


331 0 


33 


FW 


7 


iT 


2 ; 2 74 i 


0 2 


0 


IND 


0 


: oi 


0 0 0 iLOO ■; 0 

■ 


1 


CON 


oi 0 i 


. -j ; 

0 ' 0 50 j 0 ;5o 




NO. 


46 42 


27 3 54 


4 4 








Group 6A 




NO. 








t ••; r If 


iiij cc:: 


67 


N 


91 


2 


0 0 2 


2 2 


65 


•r 


12 76 


4 0 8 


0 0 


31 


NM 


6 


: 0 


67 0 22 i 6 0 






0 


0 


20 '60 20 


0: 0 




F'i 


-J 


i_ 


8 0 iso 


oi 5 


0 




0 


0 


0 0 7 


93 0 


11 




27, 0 


\ 0- 0 .55 


0 19 




NO. 


4^ 22 


17 3 46 


15 5 








Group 10IA60 


NO. 




N 


V 


NM VM FW IND CON 


68 


»♦ 

ii 


.91 


2 


! O" 2 2 1 0. 2 


29 


V 


0 84 


, 3 0 11 


0 3 


32 


NJ? 


50 20 


i20 0 10! 0 0 


10 


VM 


13 


6 


; 0 69 13 


; 0 0 


52 


FW 


3 




3- 3 '73 


oii6 
— 1 — 


0 


IND 


— J— 
0! 0 


o! 0 1 0 


o! 0 


3 




13|13 


Oj 0 ,13 


1 0,63 




NO. 


47 37 


4 13 36 


0 13 



56 
39 

32 
6 

46 
1 
2 



42 
16 

12 
5 

39 
14 

11 



38 
10 
16 

3? 
0 

8 
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TaUe 4-19 (Cont'd) 



Groap 10Ia61 
H ? IH VM FV HID OCR KO. 



Groap 10HA60 



H 

V 

HH 

VH 

Fi 



87! ll *l 




alail 0 


5 J 3! 3 0 


25I 67 


0 1 oi 4: 0 


0 j 0; 5oj 0 i5oi 0 0 




z\ 9\ 5 \70\ 7 0 

; oj 0 0 0' 0 0 


0 


o| o! 0 1331 0'67- 



NO. 75 33 25 4 38 63 
Groap l(nA6l 







7 


VM 


Fd EJD CCS 


N 


85 


0' 5 


0 


= 82 


2 




20 


69 3 


6 


3 0 


0 


NX 


4 


4 89 


0 


4 G 


0 


VK 


Oi 


— t ■ ■•. 
o|33 1 


0 


67; ! 


0 


FV 


0' 


i > 
4! 4 


0 


8oi 4 j 


2 




0 


0: 0 


0 


0 0 ' 


0 


CON 




1*! 


o'iooj 0 ! 


0 


:;o. 


65 


27 30 


2 


47 3 


2 




K 


Gronp 4H 
V SM VK FV IND 




K 


84, 5,2 


2 


_5}o 


2 


• 


7 84 . 3 


0 


6 0 


0 




21 11 36 


7 


25= 0 


0 


7M 


33 33 : 0 


33 

Hi ■ * 


0 0 


0 


Frf 


9 




0' 


i • 
791 0; 


3 


IND 


7 


0 ' 0 


0' 


0I93 


0 


COl 


— , 

14I29 i 0 . 


0- 


57| 0, 


0 


NO. 


61 37 13 


4 


42 14 


2 



73 


V 


37 


▼ 


24 


HH 


4 


VH 


43 


FV 


0 


BID 


3 


car 




NO. 


xo. 




67 


N 


35 


7 


26 


h'N 


3 


VH 


44 


FV 


0 


DID 


1 


COS 




NO. 


KO. 




56 


S 


31 


7 


28 


!iM 


3 


VM 


33 


FH 


15 




7 


cc:; 




NO. 



1 V NH VM FV DO) OQN 


83 


3 


1 5! o's! 3! 3 


0 


87 


oj 014! 


oi 0 


20 


7 


60 j 0113 


oj 0 


0 


0 


o|loo 0 


01 0 


15 
0 


6 
0 


10 1 6^52 
0| 0 0 


0> 10 

o\ 0 


29 


29 


0! 0: 0 


0 43 


45 39 16 U 34 1 9 
Group 2H 

N 7 N>: V.I fd niD cc:j 


70' 7 17 0 3 1 0 3 


3 92 30 0.3 0 


20 


7 1 33 ^0 20 j 0 0 


11 


0 


... 

0*44 - 22 


22| 0 


17 


10 


6\ 2 60 


4; 0 


r 

0' 0 


: 0 0 ' 0 


0 0 


1 

50j 0 


0- 0 ii7 0 33 



40 
37 
15 
8 

48 
0 

7 



30 
39 
15 
S 
48 
C 
6 



4 14 8 36 5 3 
Group 6H 

V NM VK FW EID CCS NO 

6! 



9l! 5 I 0* 2 3j 0 



0 83; 0 3 7.3 



0 
0 



16 11! 63 0 8 



6 12 



J 6 65 12 
9f 2 184 



_ . 0 
50\ 0 



0' 0 i 0 

oj 0 ' oi Oi 50 



ol 



0 
0 



3C 
3e 
17 

5! 
< 



70 3«f 30 14 55 1 1 
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Table 4-19 (Cont'd) 



Group 8H60 8H61 





N 


Y 


NM 


VM 


FH IND CON NO. 




N 


V 


NM VM FW 


IND CON 


NO. 


N 


82! z\ 5] 0 


'5! 


2' 


5 


44 


N 


98 


0 


2 1 0* 0 1 


0 [ 0 


55 


V 


1 

Oi 


86: 0 


ol 5I 


5- 


5 


21 


V 

V 


10 


79 


ai 0 si 


5' 0 


42 


m 


17 ( 


0 


33 


6 


144! 


0 


0 


18 


NM 


15 


0 


85 ! 0 ■ 0 


0 1 0 


26 


VM 


0 i 0 


9 


91 


i oi 


0 


0 


11 


VM 


33 


0 


0 j 33 33 


0 { 0 


3 


FV 


7! 




9 


0 


.76' 


0 


4 


32 


FH 


_3 


3 


3 i J 83 


5 *' 3^ 


40 


WO 


0 ; 




' oi 0 


0 


0 


0 . 


0 


XND 


0 


0 


0 j 0 0 


0 i 0 


0 


CON 


25' 


0 


0! 0 I25 ! 


o'50 


4 




^ 0I20 


0^0 '60 


0 j 20 


5 


NO. ^3 

N 


21 

V 


13 11 46 2 
Group IOH6O 

'/M rrf IND 


7 

CCN 


NO. 


vn 


64 35 

N V 


25 2 39 4 2 
Group IOH6I 


NO. 


N 


88 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


9 


33 


H 


95- 0 


■4 02 


0 0 


54 




0 


96 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


23 


« 


16 


84 


000 


0 0 


25 


NX 


li^ 


0 


0 29 


57 


0 • 


0 


7 


NM 


6i oi9o • 0 5 


0 . 0 


19 


VM 


0! 


14 


' 0'37 


29 ! 0 ! 


0 


7 


VM 


0 


0 


I 0 koo ■ 0 


0 { 0 


2 


FV 


■ — " t 


2! 7 


■z\ 


79! 0 


2 


42 


Ftf 


0 


0 


1 0 •• 0 :ioo 


\ ol q 


27 


IMD 


_0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


! 0 0 0 


0 0 


0 


CCM 




0 


I 0 


0 


0 ; 


r 
0 '■ 


50 


2 




0 


Oj 0 , 0 jlOO 


0 : 0 


2 


NO. 


34 


24 


3 


7 


41 


0 


5 




NO. 


56 


21 19 2 31 


0 0 
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The fl«inee far noun ■odtTler and verb ■odifier ■atchloK 
^atitetiais are man varied, partly beoanae of loa fraqaaSr. 
paxtloOarly oT vazb aodlf i«r aabaUtatlons in sow enw. F« 

SS'liS.SJ ■"^^^ For groups 

alth nff IdflBt anaibers of aooa aodlfiers aabsUtutions about 2/3 
are nsnUy replaoail hf othar noon aodif iars. Throe groups 
»;JlBg stoBy 61 (8H, lOlU, lOH) ahieh has maj comlBX noui 
■odlfiera ptodiifled 85, 89 and 9QP( aatcfaias ftocticn substitutions. 

» f/!^ ^"?*« ^ a«Ush surface structure, 

tt ^ not suqitiaing evan with their relaUre smsOOL mudwrs that 
aatc^lng fnaotion snbstitotions for then are so variable. 

^LKSS? iwrcmt of ftanetion word for function 

JS^^i^" *° 2L 6L -5^J«. 8L - 6856, 

10^ - Sqfc Avarase snopa tend to inereaae In percent throufdi 

•l«Wh^a but /|A is loa aith 5«. Higb groups^o^^^ 

6H-8*;<, but 8H is at 76* « 
6^^^^ Sn2^ on^stmy 61, and lOH is doan to 7^ on sta.y 
w tait up to 100% on stooqr 61, 

TMae^^^ of OB for ER substitutions are showi in 

ttMODis other than nouns are substituted for nouns they are 
soattwedaaon^ other functions with no strong patterns within or 
•Wfcween groups. 

«kJ[** pattern exists for non-verb substitutions for verbs 

rT?^oXii*'!LP^' *« ah** a fair nuaber of noun f oar 
web shifts ( 8 to 2(*) but also substitute other functions. 



<»wJl^^?' ""^^ non-mtching function 

substituted for noun asricars is the noun (1? to yBSt), 

vimtJ^ JIS^S?^ * tendency to shift to function 

wrds for noun ^if iers {ZLk - I'*, 2HA - l6jt, 64 - 22J{, 8A - 25«. 
fflnce we dassUy possessive pronouns as noun aodlfiers, quite a 
*** substitute noun aarkers f «r the,, would show in 

^rfed In their nounaodlfier substitutions, producing .oderate 
shifts to nouns and fteetion words but shifts to other categories 

aodifier subsUtutions are insufficient to 
Identify trends In non--rerb aodif ier substitution. 

Mon-antdilng substitutions for ftaiction words axe varied, 
scattering aaong other ftoctions. 

♦ ^u''*^'*?"*" deaonstrate a relatively strong tendency even 

functions. Nouns 

and verbs ara aost likely to aalntain functions In aiscues. That 
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tendency increases but not to lOOjg, Function words are also 
likely to maintain functiais as are noun modifiers when they 
occur as ER*s for substitution miscues. Functions of OR*s for 
verb modifiers are more variable. 

Grammatical Function Omissions 

Above we have looked at grammatical functions of substitutions. 
This data may be more meaningful if it is related to the percent 
of miscues of each function which are omissions. Table 4-20 presents 
this data* 

The percent of omissions of noun miscues in low groups 
declines from grade to grade | 2L has 24,^4^ and lOL has 5.5^« The 
8L group is an exception (18,^), Because of our practice of 
counting only the first instance when the sa^ne word is repeatedly 
omitted, this decline shows less dramatically than it would if we 
counted all instances, especially since early material uses words 
so repetitiously. 

Noun omissions among average groups vary from 0 - 14.6^, High 
groups range from 3.^ to 35* 5?^. Groups reading story 60 have 
considerably higher percent s than the same groups on story 6li 

lOLA lOHA 8H lOH 
Story 60 12.8 14.6 22.4 19.5 

Story 61 0 1.8 6.8 8.6 



This suggests that the differences between the two stories is 
an important factor. In this case lower percents of noun miscues 
are omissions on the harder task, suggesting that the process is 
operating somewhat differently in the two tasks. 

Percents of verb miscues that are omissions is variable. 
Only two groups, 2L at 18^ and 4H at 21.1^ exceed 12.5^ (10LA60). 
Most groups sure under 

Noun modifier omission percent are quite high in 2L, 4L, and 
6L (3US, 3^, 23^ respectively). Most groups range between 10 
and 209g. Exceptions are 8L (8.3?5), 10L61 (3^), 2IA (5?5), 10LA60 
(09S), IOHA6I (^), 6H (6.3^). Since ^itoun modifier omissions are 
usually omissions of deep structure clauses the relatively high 
figures for the three low groups suggests an important effect on 
comprehension. Lower grade poor readers show a strong tendency to 
omit "unknown" words rather than guess or produce non-word 
substitutions. (See discussion of levels below.) 

Verb modifier omission percents are variable amc»ig groups. 
Again, because the numbers of miscues involving verb modifiers 
is low, percents are not really interpretablej IOH6I shows 50^, 
for example, but that's only two miscues. 
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TaUe 4-20 

Stercent of KR Gxamatiaa Amction Omissions 



» V HM VM « 

15.6 21.1 

8^ 23.9 18.2 103 

?nr.„ 3.9 8.3 0.0 24 0 

10159 5.5 2.4 18.6 10.0» 25:0 

lOI^l 3.9 0.0 3.0 0.0 

Average 

!JJ 10-7 7.3 5. 0.0 4 

2.9 4.3 13.9 14.3» iko 

12.7 1.3 12.8 _ 7.1 7 3 

^ 7.8 10.8 16.7, 22.1. 

, 6.2 9.4 14.3 

10U60 12.8 12.5 0.0 i5fl S'? 

10U61 0.0 2 8 1^7 on S'^ 

10HA60 14.6 5 1 L 1 

10HA61 1:? 5:i Vo i.i 

High 

S itl J'i ^3-3 30.0 37.5 

J« 1^.5 21.1 U.5 25.0* 52.4 

IOH6I 8.6 4.2* 9.5 50.0* III 



(SSr?orL'J%\'^^f *° frequencies 
sunder 10} and therefore ?ire not interpretable. 
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Function word omission percents are higher amon^ low rocvicrs 
in higher grades and among high readers in general. Among high 
groups percents are between 37, 595 (2H) and 52.^^ (4H) except 6H 
which shows 25.4^. 

Second and fourth-grade average groups have relatively low 
percents (7.3 " 15*^?^) ^ut all other average groups fall between 
26.3 and 39.1^. Omissions of function words generally involve 
minor shifts in meaning and/or grammar. They are a sign, 
apparently, of increasing reading proficiency at least until the 
average sixth-grade level is reached. Again here is evidence of 
high second- graders exhibiting behavior more like high readers at 
other grades than like other second -graders. 

Grammatical Functions 

Every word in every story is assigned a grammatical function 
according to a grammar which is detailed in Appendix This 
enables us to compstre occurrence of miscues in particular types of 
words with the frequency of those types in the stories. It also 
enables us to compare the function of SR and OR. 

The grammar we use looks at three levels of analysis! Cfeitegory, 
Filler, and Function. 

Table i^-21 shows the percent of miscues which involve each 
grammatical category. 

These percents demonstrate two factors which influence the 
grammar of each story. One reason why category percents vary is 
the increased complexity of more advanced stories. But idiosyncracies 
of the story content and writer's style may also influence dis- 
tribution of categories. 

Nouns are a somewhat smaller percent of the advanced stories 
60 and 61, while function words are higher percents of more 
difficult stories. These figures reflect the increasing complexity 
of the grammar. Similarly verbs make up a lajcger proportion of 
stories 22, 24, and 28 than of the more advanced stories. 

On the other hand, story 60 uses a smaller percent of noun 
modifiers than story 61 (9^ as compared to 12fo) and both vary from 
stories 44 through 59 which use about 10,5^ aoun modifiers. These 
figures probably represent the style and content of the stories. 
The essay, story 6I, uses many noun modifiers to embed subtle 
extras. Story 26 shows 14,5^ noun modifiers and relatively fewer 
verbs. This reflects either the author's style or a conscious 
decision on the part of the editor of this first-grade story to 
emphasize noun modifiers. Since story 28 has ^.8% noun modifiers 
and comes from the same sequence, this deliberate decision is not 
a likely explanation. 

In general, nouns aind function words make up about a third 
each of these texts. About 1/6 of the text words are verbs. Ten 
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percent are noun modifiers and about are verb modifiers. 

Contractions do not appear until story ^ and never exceed 
2.3^. Words with indeterminate function occur in primer stories 
and are an aspect of the weak syntax. In later stories, they 
generally consist of words out of context, for example, the list 
of "S" words which the main character reads from a dictionary in 
story 53. 

Table 4-22 provides data on the grammatical category of KHV;. 
for miscues produced by each group. Only miscues or submiscues 
which involve the word level are included here. A comparison of 
the occurrence of grammatical categories among miscues with thel' 
distribution in the stories provides some insights into how syntax 
is involved in miscues. A reasonable prediction would be that 
miscues should be proportionate to the percent of each category in 
the text. 

The 2L group's miscues show no strong differences in 
grammatical categories of the ER's and their distribution in 
stories 22 and 2k (which were treated as a single task). Pei^cents 
of noun and verb modifiers among miscues are somewhat lower than 
the text percent s. 

Group 4L's reading of stories 26 cond 28 involves a higher per- 
cent of miscues with verb modifiers than proportionate and fewer 
miscues involving function words thaji might be expected. 

Higher than predicted percents of miscues occur in the 2LA 
gi^oups' reading of story 44 for nouns and noun modifiers. Function 
words show a smaller percent than expected. 

Story 47 was read by both 2HA and 6L. Both groups have 
higher than expected percents of miscues for verbs and noun 
modifiers. The 6L group has the higher percent of verb miscues 
(25^). Function word miscues are lower than predicted for both 
groups, but 6L has the lower percent (l6^) of the two. Group 6L 
has a percent of miscues on nouns that is somewhat above the 
expected level and higher than 2HA. 

Groups 2H and 4A read story 5I. Both groups have higher than 
expected rates of miscues on verbs though 4A is appreciably higher 
(28^). The 4A group has only 2QJ^ miscues involving function words 
compared to 36^ for 2H and 33^ for the text. Both groups show 
disproportionately high rates of miscues on contractions. Noun 
modifiers are involved in more 4A miscues than expected. Noun 
miscues are less than expected for 2H. Verb modifier miscues are 
higher than predicted for 2H. 

Among the three groups reading story 53f (^H, 6A, 8L) miscues 
on contractions continue to be disproportionately high. This story 
has a number of words with indeterminate functions because they 
are out of context (2^)i The ma5ji character reads a list of words 
from a dictionary. They account for 5 to 6% of the miscues for each 
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Table 4-22 



ctioal Cstogazy of £a Igr Groups 



Group Staxy 

2L 22/24 

4L 26/28 

2IA 44 

2nL 4? 

6L 47 

2H 51 

JA 51 29.5 27.7 13.5 5.3 19.6 - 4.'l 

53 27.8 16.8 12.7 2.7 29.9 6.2 3.8 

OA 53 23.3 17.6 12.8 5.7 26.7 5.4 8.4 

81 53 27.0 21.9 16.5 3.4 I9.5 5.3 6.0 

59 29.5 18.5 15.5 7.3 28.7 - .4 

8A 59 32.6 17.4 15.7 5.3 27.3 - 1.8 

lOI* 59 35.8 25.4 17.0 4.4 15.5 - 1.8 



8H 60 

lOU 60 

lOHk 60 

lOH 60 

8H 61 

lOL 61 

lOU 61 

lOHA 61 

lOH 61 



n 


? 


NM 


VM 




Ind. 


38.1 


26.2 


7.0 


2.9 


24.2 


1.2 


33.7 


24.9 


8.5 


9.3 


21.5 


2.1 


41.8 


18.2 


15.9 


2.0 


20.7 


- 


33.6 


21.0 


15.9 


4.1 


24.0 


.7 


37.8 


25.3 


15.9 


4.2 


16.0 


- 


24.2 


19.6 


9.6 


7.1 


36.3 




29.5 


27.7 


13.5 


5.3 


19.8 




27.8 


16.8 


12.7 


2.7 


29.9 


6.2 


23.3 


17.6 


12.8 


5.7 


26.7 


5.4 


27.0 


21.9 


16.5 


3.4 


19.5 


5.3 


29.5 


18.5 


15.5 


7.3 


28.7 




32.6 


17.4 


15.7 


5.3 


27.3 




35.8 


25.4 


17.0 


4.4 


15.5 




28.1 


12.1 


7.3 


10.7 


39.0 




25.2 


20.2 


7.8 


9.4 


33.3 




24.0 


20.2 


7.5 


8.3 


36.5 




24.6 


15.4 


6.7 


8.7 


42.1 


.5 


28.2 


21.2 


16.1 


2.7 


29.4 




41.3 


20.8 


19.6 


2.8 


14.8 




3^.8 


18.2 


15.9 


2.4 


27.7 




34.4 


17.4 


15.4 


1.5 


30.9 




36.5 


16.9 


12.9 


2.8 


27.5 





Oant. 



1.4 
.7 



.9 

3.3 



2.8 
4.1 
3.6 
2.1 
2.4 

.8 
1.0 

.4 
3.4 
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of tho (groups. All three (groups have hi^'cher than pronLcl^xi 
rates of miscues for noun maiifiorn, though the rate for ^'L 
is notably higher {17%) • All groups are below proportionate 
level for function words but 8L is much lower with only 2Q^. 
8L has a higher than expected rate of verb miscues {22ji). 6k 
is low on noun miscues (22^). 

All three groups reading story 59 show higher percents of 
noun modifiers (about l6^) in their miscues than the text shows 
(10^). Though this story has 39^ of function words, all groups 
show considerably lower percents in their miscues, and lOL drops 
to Noun and verb percents are higher than expected for lOL. 
Verb modifiers are somewhat higher for 6H. 

GompEirisons between the percents on story 59 and 6l reveal 
that there were higher percents of miscues on nouns and noun 
modifier^ for story 6l and a higher percent of verbs and verb 
modifiex.. on story 59» Group lOL shows noun miscues on 61, 
though the text has only Z8% nounsi 

All groups reading 60 and 6l have higher percents of noun 
miscues on 6l than 60 except 8H# The noun percents are higher 
than proportionate on 6l and lower on 60. Group 8H, the exception, 
is near the expected level (Z8%) on both. 

Percents for noun modifiers for all groups on story 6l are 
about double their percents on story 60, Story 61 has 12^ noun 
modifiers as compaared to 9^ for story 60. All groups are above 12^ 
on story 61 and below 9?S on story 60, 

An opposite pattern is shown for function words# Percents 
are lower for all groups on 61 and higher on 60, All percents 
are at or below expectation except lOH (^2J^) on stoxy 60, 

All groups show rates of miscues on verb modifiers on 60 
which are between 8 and 11^# Rates on 6l are 1,5 to Z.&/i. Story 
60 has &A verb modifiers, 6l has 3,1^# 

No pattern of variance shows for verb miscues in this com- 
parison except for 8H. It has 12^ for 60 .^.d 21% for 6l* 

These comparisons of groups reading the same stories suggest 
the following conclusions i 

If a story is relatively difficult it will produce higher 
than expected rates of miscues in nouns and to a lesser extent 
verbs and noun modifiers. Nouns are the most open-ended and varied 
of all categories so these results are not surprising. Noun 
modifiers in all readings tend to be found to a higher than expected 
degree among miscues. Verb modifiers form a higher percent of 
miscues when the task is not so difficult for the readers. When the 
task is difficult the percent of function word miscues tends to be 
low, while for easier tasks rate of function word miscues is at ,or 
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near the expected percent. Low groups in geaexal produce low 
perootts of Aaction voKd slaoaBs. 



Table fy^ZJ shors the peroent of giUHitloal fillers in each 
stoqr- Afiaia these figures show both stfUstic and ooapleilty 
differences. Hote for exuple that story 31^ has 15^ proper aoons, 
far man than any other stoiy. Here's a saaple of the texti "And 
Utt^ nceddle did help Mother and Rather and Jack". Stories 53 
and 60 have u naya w n y high peroents of pronouns. These are first- 
person narrative stories with very few characters. Jn stoiy 60 
with only three aale characters, 3«3j( of all running words are ije. 
It occurs 137 tines. Since it is a first-person story I occurs 
123 tines and 2.81^ of all words. These exanples illustrate hot 
the patterns of fillers are a function of style anl content. 

Kote also, however, that aany of the less coaaon fUlers in 
all categories do not otseur at all in the earlier stories because 
th^ are aore likely to lie found only in aoze varied syntax. 

Aaong nouns, only coaaon nouns, proper nouns, and pronouns 
■ake up aore than 1^ of all words in aost stories. Che exception 
is the phrasal unit, a phrase whidi has been used as a naae, in 
stories 26 through 4?. This «ay be an editor's devioa sinoe they 
all COM froa the sane basal series. Here are some exaaplesi 
Green Hills, Kitten Jones, MaOcer of Beautiful Songs. 

In all stories most verbs are transitive. Be forms (copula) 
are stable at just under 236 except In the four early stories. 
Infinitives, treated in our systems as main verbs in clauses, 
vaiy between 1^ and 2^ except in the four beginning stories and 
the adult essay (6l). Pro-verbs, verb markers which replace the 
whole verb phrase, are not conaon but occur in two early stories, 
probably as an accident of controlled vocabulary. 

The traditional adjective is the most common noun modifier 
in all stories. In stories ^ through 61 it is roughly of 
all words. Possessive pronouns are next in frr^quency for most 
stories. These have double functions ii» embedded positions since 
they replace noun markers while being embedded t 

a book of mine tuy book 

In our system we count them only as noun modifiers and not as noun 
markers. 

In story 2.6, titles (Mr., Dr., GapUdn, etc.) are i«g of the 
running words. In some other stories (28, 44, 51, 53) titles 
account for UK to 2^ of all words. This is clearly a matter of the 
stories' cast of characters. 

Noun adjuncts occur in all stories above ZU' but never reach 
2^ of the running nords. No other filler reaches 1% for any group. 
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NMt iracb Mdifins «• tT>illtl<Mi1 aAvokiu BkaOmm 22 

ajcUfielal ofsUau It w/trnj 22, 1b fact, Msi adhrnte am mms 
la aAmcb poaltliaa. Ito vokA ham aeona alas tlaM la thla 
telaf akoKj. atcsy 26 tea awaa l a i f aite (Facapoaltlcaa 
vlileh aUal fcr tte aiiioila ilnram)« teaplaat InrntMis oam 
dSS^ Aid fli. ite amt. Mm. Otek loofcid iSf 

Tte o uaiiiM oa ci typm oC fteetloa woida la Aoaa la TMm 
Item am gaoA ladlaatom cf tte laemaatd iofataetla 
cmplartty at tte aom ad f aam d ateclaa. 

atoKlaa 22 ttacai^ ll% tern Uttla or m dImmi mxtem atemaa 
atocy tea 4.7)C* Bueam ■arteuca am omr 7% In ataalaa aai 
atem maehias Mar 12jL la 59* CSaaJmetlaaa Mdte ap 3«5 to 5I( 
of tte f aar aaat admaaad atariaa^ Tagatter alth elaam mstamt 
ttegr lalloata tte joIaii« af aalta to f am laigar aom aoqplaK 
aalta la tteaa aAmaaad ataalaa. 

(temtlflara hit a lami at ataocy aad abam of abaat 
lasatlma Cnp trm ateat 2.9^ la atarlaa 22 aaA to abaat .Ttt 
la tte foUaalae atorlaa. ataaalfiam am ateat atem atacy 
47« la story 2f^ tte alaslo aqpmaalaa too llttlo^ a klal af atacy 
th aMt aoaom amr aai ovar. Tgo aaaaaata totally for tte ateaa 
in Tahla k^lf^ for atooEy 2f^m 

?azb partldlaa am 2JL aai 4)( of warla ia storiaa 28 and abomy 
aoaaahat loaar thaa tte pamaat of aaaAam irtiloh la to 
^ axoapt la atorlaa 22, 2f^^ ZB^ mad 61. 

Voaa aaribam am mjrlaUlay bat thay am 7% or battar noapt la 
atocy 2k ahldi haa fav ooaaoa aooaa* aad thaa f aa aoan aaztem. 

Tkblo 4-25 oteaa tte third laml of smaaatloal aaalyaUt 
fteotloaa* 

A dacmaalng paroaat of nooaa la tte atorlaa Amotion aa 
daaw aab>ata« Thla dmpa tnm about 2QK oa atorioa 22, Zk^ 26t 
aad 28 to abaat IQt oa atorlaa 59t 60* aad d. Thla ahlft la 
aoeoapailad by Iriraaalas goaaral dimral-^ ia aoaa ftmetloaa aad 
a gaaarally hli^iar paroaat of objoota of pmpoaitioaa. Both am 
alcnaof laomaaad flyataotlc ooaplaxlty. 

Tte paroa at of nooaa vhldi am aooa-objaota of pmpoaltioaa 
ia 7 to la atorlaa 44 aad abora« 

Dimot objaots im battfaaa 5e6 aad 8,M with hi|diar atorlaa 
tandlag to ham tte Xi:war f l«itm« 

Taraa of addmaa do not ooour In aoaa atorlaa* In aiooty 24^ 
thay raadi 3P( m a m^sult of oytttax audi aat '^ Ch^ Fraddia! Com 
telp Hfft" aad ''•I can telt> yoa. Jaok>^ te aaid.** 
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Aeiive verbs are 18 to 2f^ of stories 22 through 28 but drop 
to 1^.5 to 17% of stories 44 and sbore. BmsIvo verbs do not 
occur until story 28, and axe .5 to .d9S fros stoiy 4? on. 

Ikpentives ocour la all stories except 26 and 61, but only 
in stories 22 sad 28 is there an appreciable percent, iixaaples 
fros stoix 22 are the followin|(t 

"Find the tojs! " "Gone and lode In Ikere** 

"Look dom here" "Lode for the zed train". 

Most noon aodif lers axe in esbedded positions. Chly story "Vf 
aaong the beginning four stories has sny other. In that atotyt 5^ 
of the words are noan-aodifyiag subject eospleiaentst "I a« too 
U^Oe." 

Veocb modifiers in stoxles above 28 are relatlTsly evenly divided 
aaong ^oe. ananert and tiae. Terb nodif lezm of Mimer don't 
occur la stories 22 thzoogh 28. 

Intonatioa 

every uitenuioe has a pattern of varying stress» pltcdi, 
and joneinxe (jtnm), Vhsn an oral reader prsdlets an oaderlylag 
sentenae ■tzaeivrs he assigns an intcnatlon pattern antoaatlcally 
as a last step in producing an oral surface repxesentatlcn. The 
intonation Is an laportaat ens to the structure the reader has in 
•inl. In alseue analysis the reader's intonation helps us to 
mk* a nnaber ef decisions about the reader's latent » for exanple, 
whether a non-word is gnMsatlcally acceptable. Lack of any 
acceptable intonation Is an inportant cue that the reader aey 
have losk the deep structure. 

Sosetlaes intonation .duuges are integral to the alseue itself 
as when the verb record shifts to the noun record. In sudi cases 
the intonation category is soared. But, In all other eases, where 
intonation is only Inddentala the category is not aasAed* 

Changes between expected and observed responses In regard to 
intonatioa can be classified as variations within and between words, 
those relating to phrase, clause and sentenoe differences, and 
those involving teralnal substitutions and direct quotations. 

Hhen the expected response The desert is very hot is read as 
If^ desert Is a rvA, the intonation duage occurs within the word. 
Table 4-26 (intonation lavolvsMnt) indicates niniaal Involveaent 
only of nlscaes in this eagegccy. When they do occur, they appear 
nostly aacng low and average elc^th and tenth grade readers. 

IMonation shifts can ocour betwem words within one phrase 
structure. The intonation change in - - - TfiM iungle rivers. . .to 
cane fJoa Jungle River. .. causes lungl e to becone part of a proper 
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lUM rather thwi an noun aodif ier. A slailwr intonation shift 
oeeors wh«i planta that mt under water. anaUa. an4 ia rwd as 
Plant a that grew wader water -"I ^It ^r*^- Ihatanoes of intonation 
diangea between wocda within the phrase structure are again minlnud. 
3uoh aiseuea aay result f rea oertain typea of graaaatioal 
coaplexlty. All groupa except lOL that read atory 6l had 1 to 1.7^ 
of these aiaonea as coaparsd with almost none on stoxy 60. 

The readi£« at Toeorrow we aaiat arowt a MUa Aaerloa who ha a 
hurfc teeth, fitfh 1« ^mm Yegaa. ahaai^^tl ^ni"^ *^rA» and liet 
eveTV«e la Who's Mho muA that eaah bepoeea a noun rather than a 
verb, exmpllf lea a ahift ia Intonatioh that erosaea phrase 
bonndaxUs. Aa used In the text» the expresaion <f^ in aaana 
"turn la for money." Similar Intonation changes crossing phrase or 
elauae boundaries are laTQlved la relatively saall numbers of alacuea 
for these groups. High groups la grades two, four and aix aad 
high average tenth gradera ahow higher than average ratea of theaa 
miscuea. 

laal^s lato the reader's ability to get to the deep 
structure of the expected response are observable la intonation 
miacuea that relate to phrase or smteace endings. The reader who 
substitutes It waa tm to go to so hool when he wasn't in achool. He 
akated with hia frienda. , for the text form It waa fun to go to 
IaoS. Wieirhe wasn't In aehool he ska ted with his frlenda. reveals 
through the change la latonatlon, his shift to a different deep 
structure and meaalng than that of the expected reapcnse. Thia type 
of iatonatioa aiseue is the most frequwit for most groupa. It la 
particularly common, reachlag up to ^, among all aeoond grade 
groups, to and i^, and 6A aad 6H. We see the reader'a syntactic 
prediction throuc^ hia latonation. 

Intonation ia also Involved when the reader substitutes a 
conjunction for a terminal punctuation or the reverse. This occurs 
when, Thi> bovs fishe d and then they cooked their patdi, is read 
f oar The boys fiahed. Then thev cooked their catch. M-scues involving 
latonation of this type are small ia number, the highest figure 
being 2JK for lOH readers on stoty 60. Gr«*-»ps reading story 60 
show 1 to 2S« whUe they show 0 to 5^ on story 6l. 

fotonation changes involving direct quotes are observable 
in shifts from an expected response such asi **Toa.? said mother., 
to the observed responses Tom said. "Mother." 

The 2L group shows 655 of these miscues indicating a par- 
ticular problea in the material at the level they are reading. No 
other group exceeds 2.13C (10HA60, 4H). Obviously in stories with 
much dialogue these miscues are more likely than in selections 
with little. That explains why all groups that read both story 60 
and 61 show no such miscues on story 6l but .7 to 2.1^ on story 60. 

Some of these figures on intonation illustrate a miscue 
phenomenon. 3h order for miscues to occur, the text must provide 
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agportoBltlm for alseaM to iavnbr* qnotM. StaUar ntitnwili 
on 1» Md* abont ■nqr othu idais or alMaMs. TIm dMxaetorUtles 
of tlw i«xU SMi aosi te eouSdnad la orvalaBtli^ tte alaoa* data. 

aMMtloAeeiitamity 

Tlw taxno^r oatasoy a—atie aca apUMHtr da«lM with tba 
MMiiaS or tte obauvad xmmpmm. Am with matactie aoc^ptobUltr . 
tte aeoapUbllitj oT tte aiaeaa aoai te eonaSdaoMd vlthla tte 
ontlxa awtoaca. Since anlUjla aiacnn mmj oconr, tte zeadar tea 
tte ofptioB of ooosaetlag ttea or altaili« latar Mtazlal ia ordar 
to ■c co aa oda te Him, Alao as ia tte flomtactie aeoaptabUi^ 
oataKoocy, fiva oadlng poaalMlltlaa aziatt a zaadar*o aiacne wmj 
te ftfUj aooaptabla withla tte taxt, accoptahla aalj withla tte 
awtonoa Itaalf , aeceptabla oaly with prior portioaa or with 
foUorias portioaa of taxt, or totally laaeooptnUa. But laillto 
tte staaiaiUoBl aeoeptabUitj flatoKoqr. tte poaattUltiao axa 
s^tivaly oeaat ttet a alacM aij te aooaptafala withla tte 
awtoBoo hot aot withla tte oatlzatj of tte pBsaaga. Staoh 
pooaiMlitlas aza Uaitod withla tte ivataetie aeoaptaMUtj 
flaiosar to alaor laoo n a la to nola o ia poraon, toaao, aal aoater. 

It has alzaady booa aUtad ttet aaaaatie acoaptabUitj ia 
partially dapmleat apoa qrataotie aeooptablU^t withont a 
Kiaaaatioal stzuotaza whldi Is aeoaptahlA within tte dialaot of 
tte zaador, wa oaaaot te auza ttet tte aaaalng of any aaatoaoa haa 
boon raaobod, Saaaatio aeeaptaMUty aooraa, tten, aza nevar 
hleter and aza goaazally lowar than aiyatactic aeoaptabllity aoozaa. 
Tte zalatioBdiip of thaaa two, of fiaaaai to aaaning;. will te 
dlaenaaad latar. 

TaUa 4-27 oloarlj deaoastzataa ttet parooat of aaMUtic 
acoaptahUitj ia zalatad to tte zaadar*a proficioaoj. Tha peroonta 
of aiaonaa whloh axa aeaaatioally oaaooaptaiao daezaasa as 
prof ieiaaty Ina z a aa aa. Thia la tzoa thzongh all tte gzadas la our 
atvdy, froa tte aacoal sntdara who xaaga froa 36.2JC (2L) to 20.3C 
(2H; oa throngh tte taath gzadaza wte partioolarly illnatzata 
thia point, zaaglas ftaa maeeoptablUtjr (IOL59) to 7.5K 
(10H60). Tte taath ezadara* zaago of aaaaatio wnaooapteMlitj ia 
oqnally stxiklag la ttelr zaailag of atoqr 6L, daapita tte faet 
ttet all raadaza aate aora anaeoaptaUa alaoaaai 6L,1% (lOU^) to 
22.3!^ (IQHSL). Tte avazaga zaadara In aaoh gzad* laral faU 
tetwaaa thaaa ajctzaaaa, with tte alagla aacoopt5oB of tte 64 gzoap. 
Tte bk zaadara porf oca irazy aaoii aa do tte zaadLara oaa zank ahova 
thaa la alaaat all aapaeta of tte zaaaaroh, proitehly teoanaa ttelr 
zaadlag taak waa aot aaffiolaBtly dawadlas (6l • 40.6iK va- 
aooaptahlUtj, 6k - 12.9t, 6R - 2k,y%), 

Barowta of aiaonaa whioh aza fttlly aaautioally aecaptahla 
withla tte total eoBtaxt of tte atory also ladieato thia cataeozy'a 
ralAtionahip to zank. igala, tte alxth gzadaza appaar axoaptlonal, 
teoanaa tte ^ group ahowa aora ftilly aoeoptaUa aiaouaa (56.49() 
than tte 6H (33* Tha 6L sroup, howavar, aakaa only lji( f>aiy 
soaantioally aeoaptahla aisenas. 



Tmbl0 

Snuatie AocepUbllity by Grade 



Grade Ifciaooepteble Aooeptable 

with Prior 
Ptertlone 







ox Text 


2L 


36.2 


21.3 


2IA 


29t9 


Z0«o 




25*7 


Zo«o 


2H 


20t2 


23.0 




38.6 


24.7 






27.3 


4H 


18.8 


20.9 


OJU 


•rUtO 


Cf %^ 


6a 


12.9 


20.1 


6H 


2<^.l 


23.4 


8L 




21.6 


8A 


21.0 


21.1 


8H60 


15.0 


13.8 


8H61 


29.6 


15.4 


10L59 


40.9 


19.1 


10IA60 


15.6 


24.7 


10HA60 


14.1 


17.5 


10H60 


7.5 


9.5 


10161 


61.1 


14.1 


10U61 


41.2 


23.2 


10HA61 


32.4 


23.6 


10H61 


22.3 


19.2 



Aeoeptable Acceptable Fully 
within itithin Acceptable 



ivCXxOlfUiS 


Ssntenoe 


wlvnXa 


Porfcione 


only 


ftteeftge 


8.1 


11.9 


22."' 


3.7 


9.6 


36.1 


IZtO 


0.3 










6.2 


10.1 






8.2 












»9 ft 


X5« V 






^ 4 


9.5 


9.8 


33.2 


8.2 


9.5 


26.4 


7.4 


8.4 


42.1 


4.9 


8.0 


58.3 


7.9 


9.0 


38.2 


12.1 


6.8 


21.1 


4.4 . 


8.3 


^.0 


3.1 


11.8 


53.5 


2.4 


7.9 


72.7 


13.5 


3.3 


8.0 


6.6 


8.7 


20.4 


7.3 


8.5 


28.2 


4.7 


7.3 


'»6.6 



Fourth, eighth, and tenth graders (performing cm both tasks) 
demonstrate a progression toward greater acceptability as 
proficiency increases. The pattern within second grade groups 
is not as clear cuti though the 2L group shows only 22. 6^ 
semantically acceptable miscues, the 2HA group 27.258, and the 2H 
31. 75^, this progression is interrupted hv the 2IA group which 
achieves a score exceeding the 2frC36.1S8). 

Percentages of miscues which are only partially acceptable 
(either with prior or with following portiwis of the text), and 
percentages of miscues which are acceptable within the sentence 



only, do not asM to bear any id«atlf ialiltt relatlonahlp to tbs 
proflciflBpjr of the reader. KLscoea acceptable with prior portiona 
of text oeear oanalderalily aova fraqiMBtly than alacwa 
aeoeptaiae with foUoriag portionas all smupa have hleJier 
peroentagea of the flrat type than of the aeoond. The 6L and the 
41 sroupa ahow the hi«heat peroaQtagea of aiaouea aeMutically 
aeceptohle with prior onlyt 27.6ft toA 27, JH reapeetlTely. The 
loweat percentage of any group la (10H60). Thia dearly 
lllustzatea that pradletias la an iBteg:.»l part of the 
Psychol ingula t ic reading proeeaa. 



Bueenta of alscnea acceptable with f dUawlng portiona of 
the reading Material are low, ranging froa 3,1% (10HA60) to .13, 5* 
(101^). Though it la true that no dear relatlonahlp to reader 
prof Idency waj be found In theae percentages, it la Interoatlng 
that the lOL group is unusual aaong the tenth graders perf oraing 
on both taaks. The lOM, imk, and lOH groups hare aiailarly 
low peroenta. wheraaa the lOL group shows two relatlTeiy hl|^ 
scoreai 12,1^ (atory 59) and 13. 3« (story 6l), Thia aay be 
attributed to the tendency of thia low proficiency group to lose 
the threads of both syntax and aeaning and get lost in the aidst 
of lengthy units of structure, starting afresh in the nlddle of 
a aentenee. 

Fareents of aiscues acceptable vlthln the aentenee but not 
In the total passage seen to bear no correspondenoe to proficiency 
either, bat rather are fairly unlfora aorosa ranks. The hi^^st 
percentage of such ■iacues la 16,7% (2H), though the second 
highest perontage la 11.99( (2L). The lowest peroantage is 3.3^ 
for (iaL6l). 

Thou^ degree of scaantle aooeptabillty la dearly and 
iaportaatly linked to the reader'a phaf idenoy, it la alao related 
to grade lerd. Tkble ^1-28 reorganises the data In table 1*^2? to 
support this relatlonahlp whldi la aoat aarfced aaong readers o£ 
high profidancy. Teaporarily diaregazdlng the aore difficult 
wgaslae artide, atoty 6l, we obserre a aoreaent froa greater 
to peroenta of unaooeptoi, Uty froa 2H (20.29K) to 10H60 

(7.50* There is a gradud devdopaent throu^ eadi grade, 
although again the sixth grade breaks the progreaaion. Beadera 
are naking fever seaaatically unacceptable aiaouea in aucoesdrely 
hii^er grades. 

Aaong hi|^ readers this saae relatlonahlp to grade lerel is 
notloeaUe In all other degreea of seaantlc acceptability t partial 
aooeptobility, aeoaptabillty within the ssntence, and full asMntic 
aeoepUbillty within the paaaage. The ai xth grade continues to 
interxupt the pattern aoMwhat, though not in percent of dscues 
acoeptable vlthln the aentenee only. The two aeaaurca particularly 
Indioatlre of thii. dcrelopnant with age arat l) aeoepUble with 
prior and 2) fdly aeeepUble. These axe lazger peroontages and 
the progreaaion fron grade to grade is aore dearly vlaible. The 
2L group'a 13.fl!K daones acoeptable with prior coaparas with 9.^ 
of the 10H60 group. The 2L group's 31.7^ lUoues fully aoceptoble 



compares with the 72.7^ of the IOH60 group. The fourth and 
eighth-graders fall dixeoily between these figures, maintaining 
the progression toward greater senantic acoeptability. The sixth 
graders fall between the seoond and fourth-grade groups, rather 
than between fourth and eif^th. 



Table k'28 



Seaantlc Acceptability \>f Bank 
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Pollcming 


Sentence 
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of Text 
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only 


Ikssage 


Ait 






8.1 


11.9 


22.6 


•Mi 






6.2 


10.1 




Oii 




27-6 




7.8 


15.0 


Oli 




21-6 






26.4 






10 1 


21.1 


6.8 


21.1 


IOL6I 


61.1 


14.1 


13.5 


3.3 


8.0 


ZLk 


29.9 


20.8 


3.7 


9.6 


36.1 


ZHk 


25.7 


26.8 


72.0 


8.3 


27.2 


kk 


JZA 


27.3 




8.2 


25.7 


6k 


12.9 


20.1 


4.0 


6.6 


56.4 


8A 


21.0 


21.1 


7.4 


8.4 


42.1 


10U60 


15.6 


2'f.7 




8.3 


47.0 


10IU60 


1^.1 


17.5 


3.1 


11.8 


53.5 


10U61 


iH,Z 


23.2 


6.6 


8.7 


20.4 


IOHA6O 


32.4 


23.6 


7.3 


8.5 


28.2 


2H 


20.2 


23.8 


7.8 


16.7 


31.7 


4H 


18.8 


20.9 


5.8 


11.3 


43.2 


6H 


2k,l 


23.'f 


9.5 


9.8 


33.2 


8H60 


15.0 


13.8 


4.9 


8.0 


58.3 


IOH6O 


7.5 


9.7 


2.4 


7.9 


72.7 


8H6I 


29.6 


15.^^ 


7.9 


9.0 


38.2 


10H61 


22.3 


19.2 


4.7 


7.3 


46.6 



Although the high groups beat deaonstxate the effect of grade 
lerel upon seaantic acoeptability, average groups also auppofrt this 
trmd. Again suspending Mation of stoxy 61 until later, w. ean 
see a aoire fror 29.99( semantlo unAcoepUbillty (2U) to 14.1^ 
(IOHA60). This tiM both 4A and 6A disrupt the pattern soaewhat, but 
the progression reaains. Aaong pereents of aisoues fully saamtieally 
aec«ptable, the 6a group again denonstratee that their reading 
aaliorlal was not as challenging 1 however the IPHA60 group shows a 
hi<^ ability to cope with seaantic cues in their seoond highest 
8C<xre of 53.511^. 
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U nin m lj lM«KMtSj« tlHt this imwrnLnfmrnt a _ 
-mi n aUUtj to Ami with MMniie lap«t tzm tl» 

nU itwtl an tlneaagii tiM smdM Is aot at aU 
» afflolMti loa zaaiata «iM z«aala» la faoi, 
la thalr aUUtj or lack tbaiaor t« iKodae* 

' ilaaaM. Ooatlaaiiv to hold «t«y 61 f or 
a aoo that tho xngt oT anoooptahla 
U vXU auxor (at offooad to afango wi hl«h gttm), 
aad that tho fatoata am ooaaUoraUy aboto thooo ot olthn 
aevomso or hlflh nadarai tho oooocos zngo ftoa y^,y^ aoMatio 
vmoeoptaMUtj (8L) to H0,9tt CIOL59). Iho tarn aalfotralty la 
yijiUo la P»Mt8 of aiaoaoa ftOly aeoo]iUUoi th«f zaa«» ft«a 
1% (6L) to 22.9 (2L). la othor.wotda, loa zoadara la tho oUar 
smAo lov^ do aot oopo with tho MainHc iafoEMttioa la tholr 
zoadlag aatatlala aar aoro off oeUroly tfam low zoadara la tho 
yooBgoat gtatoa do. Ihoogh thiy aonally ooatlaao to road 
laoKoaaiasly dlffloalt aatozlal, low zoadon do aot dovolop aaj aoto 
offleiMit waja of doallag with tho ooautio ooatoat of thoao 
laerMolasly eoaplieatod toxta. Gh tha othor hud, hlch zoodors 
aad, to a looaor oxtoat* avm«o zMdora» do la faet mum«o to 
aofolop tholr atzoagth la doallas with aMulagt thaio am 
aaanualilo dogzooa of iaprawoant as tho hl«h or wroiaco zoador 
boooaoo oldor. It la oridnt, thM, that aoautUe aeooptahlliij io 
a akcoas lalioation of volativo ptoflciwiqr aaoas zoadara. 

Jttot aa tho aatorial holag zood lafluMioos othtr aspoeta «r 
tho zaodlag paroooaa (aaoh ao dlaloot larolToaiet, sad aarBtaotlc 
aoeoptaUlity for onaplo), so tho toxt alao lafln«iooa soautio 
acotptaUlitj as w«U. This is paztioalozlj doaonstzatod » 
ooapazlson of thoso szonps who zoai stozx 61 aai oithor atoij 60 
or stoKT 59* 



TkVLo 4-29 

Seauttie Aeoeptebilitr Igr Sfeozy 

Story 59/60 story 61 

IfeuteoopUiao Fully Unacooptahlo Fully 

AoeopUhlo Aoooptablo 

«H 15.0 58.3 29.6 38.2 

IM* '«>.9 21.1 61.1 8.0 

lOIA 15.6 47.0 41.2 20.4 

IOTA 14.1 53.5 32.4 28.2 

lOH 7.5 72.7 22.3 46.6 
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Ragaxdl«M of the Mlatlvt off iclwcgr or laofficiency of the 
readers In eadi grtMpt all groups make fewer seMniioally 
acceptable elscues reading the more difficult selection (etoxy 
The percentages of senaatically unaccepUtUe niscues and sisoues 
fully acceptnble within the passage axe most indicatire of the 
influence of the text (see Table 4*29) • 

The lOL readers, producing kO.S^i ssMntioally unacoepiable 
niscues reading stozy 59$ inorease that percentage by 20^ in 
their reading of story 6l {61.1%). The fully acceptable aiscues 
produced Iqr this sane group were reduced froa 21.1% (stozy 59) 
to BfC (stozy 61)9 the lowest percent of full senantio acceptability 
for any group reading any story. 

The lOLA group shows the greatest increase in percent of 
mlscues that are unacceptable t 15*6^ for stocy 60, m.2% on stozy 
61. Likewise the percent of miscues fully senantically acceptable 
is greatly decreased in the reading of the sore denanding selection t 
three of the fire groups reduced their percents of fully acceptable 
niscues by sore than zyit lOIA, IOKA9 10H« 

These low percentages of full senantio acceptability and 
high percentages of unacoeptability in the reading of story 61 
are caused in part by the large number of ncnwozd substitutions 
made all groups. Another contributing factor is the author^s 
use of simile and aetaphor, whidi many readen fail to penetrate. 
Their substitution of zeal but inappropriate words in such figures 
of speed) often create anonalous sentences and cause a loss of 
aeaning. 

Senantie Change 

Semantic change is a measure of the extent to which the 
reader^s niscue has altered the meaning of a sentence within the 
context of the entire story. Semantic change is only coded whent 
in fact, the reader^s niscue is acceptable either within that 
sentence or within the entire passage! miscues which are only 
partially acceptable are not measured for meaning change 

A nine point scale is used in this categozyi in acme respects 
parallel to the nine point scale used to determine comtactlc 
proximity* A score of nine indicates that the meaning of the 
text has not bean altered in any wayi a score of sero shows that 
the reader^s m&soue has produced a sentence that is anomalous 
to the rest of the story« (Because of our consistent attitude 
toward dialect^ all dialect miscues are automatically coded as 
causing no semantic change.) Boints 0 through 5 on the scale 
all measure yazying degrees of semantic inconsistent and loss of 
Msning} points six throu^ eight indicate relatively minor 
semantic 3?earrmngementS| from the change or loss of a minor 
detail to a sli^t duuige in connotation or the use of a similar 
nams« 



Oar ufita, ahowt that raxy f«w Maaatieally acceptable wlaeues 
cause great Meaning ohauge (see Table ^30). 



Table 4-30 



Beroent of Seaantlcally Acceptable Niscues 
with Sewmtic Change 
Coded 5 or Below 



Low Groups 



A/erage Groups 



High Groups 



10L59 
10L61 



2L 
HL 
6L 
8L 



38.3 
25.7 
21.5 
12.5 
12.0 



2L 

2KA 

i^A 

6A 

8A 



17.9 

n.o 

13.9 
6.8 

13.2 
7.8 

11.7 
14.0 
27.4 



2H 

4H 
6H 

8H60 



I0H60 

8H61 

10H61 



20.5 
16.8 

13.9 
10.3 

U.3 
26.2 
13.4 



16.3 



10U60 
10HA60 
10U61 
10HA61 



Aaoog both the low and the high group«, there exists an 
obrious aafreaent towaxd less seaaatie change among successirely 
hii^er grade levels. Aaoog low groups the scores progress fro« 
36.3(( aajor sewmtlc change (2L) to 12^ (IOL59), though the 
reading of the acre difficult essay (stoxy 61) raicMS the percentage 
again aaoog the tenthigraders. Among the proficient readers ther« 
is no group with percentages as high as the 2L and the 4L, but 
the scores progress fron 20. 50^ (2H) to 10.3^ (8H60), with the 
tenthngrade group only one peroeat above (11.3^ - IOH6O). Again 
those readers produced more acc6ptabl<« miseues causing major 
aeoantie duuigo in their pexforaance on stoxy 61. 

Aversige groups of successively liigher grade levels show a 
■ueh loss clearly aariced developaent toward less seaantie disnge. 
The 2LA group shows the highest percent (17.99() and the lOU one 
of the lowest (7.8^) » but the intervening grade levels produce 
varying scoros. The 6A group shows the lowest percent of aajor 
soMntic ehaago of any group (6.8^). As with low and high readerst 
story 61 causes more miseues of greater semantic change. 

Ito ee nt s of acceptable miseues producing a aajor duuige in 
meaning are related not only to grade level but also to proficiency 
(see Table 4-31). All low groups produce acceptable miseues 
resulting In sonsatieally anomalous sentences (scored sero on 
our scale of moaning dhange)} the highest percent of these is 
3.^ (IOL6I). Aaoog high readers* however, only two groups show 
any percentage of sudt miseues (8H6O - ,7%, IOH6O - 1.^). Among 
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a,T*x«c« groupa* again th« peremts an aors varied. Tmo groups 
produM no aiseaM anoaaloua to th« i«st of tha stozyt the 10HA61 
group ahows th« higheat percent of 4.9^. Thla figure, hatever, 
xepreaenta only five aiaeuea of a total 102. 



Table 4-31 
Seaantic Change by Rank 









Lour 




Moderate 




Hi«n 




Group 




1 


2 


3 


ii 


5 


L 
0 


7 


0 


7 


2L 


2.5 


6.2 


** 


7.4 


22.Z 




1-3 A 
13.0 


o.« 






4L 


2.7 


.9 




7.1 


JJ..5 




19 9 


0.0 






6L 


a 

•o 






o 
•o 


15.9 


4.0 


16.7 


5.0 


IQ ft 




8L 


.4 






2.7 


6.3 


3.1 


16.6 


10.7 


26.0 


3^.5 


10L59 


.3 






1.0 


5.5 


5.2 


?2.7 


8.2 


a. 3 


35.7 


10L61 


3.6 








1.8 


10.9 


21.8 


16.4 


21.8 


23.6 


ZLk 






.6 


3.1 


11.1 


3.1 


22.2 


13.0 


32.1 


14«8 




1.0 






3.0 


4.0 


3.0 


15.2 


U.l 


26.3 


36.4 




.8 


2.3 






8.5 


2.3 


IV. 8 


10.9 


31.0 


.^5.4 










1^6 


4.2 


1.0 


16.2 


15.7 


27.2 


34.0 


8A 


1.0 


1.0 


.7 


2.0 


5.^ 


3.1 


14.3 


17.3 


35.^ 


19.7 


10U60 


.6 




.3 


1.0 


2.9 


1.0 


12.0 


11.0 


26.9 


42.2 


10KA60 


1.6 


.4 




1.6 


6.2 


1.9 


18.2 


9.3 


30.2 


30.6 


IQUa 


1.2 






2.3 


3.5 


7.0 


31.4 


8.1 


31.4 


15.1 


.10IU61 


4.9 








7.8 


14.7 


13.7 


13.7 


22.5 


22.5 


2H 






.8 


3.3 


9.0 


7.^ 


10.7 


10.7 


32.8 


25.4 


kXL 








2.5 


6.8 


7.5 


15.5 


17.4 


23.6 


26.7 


6A 




.5 


1.4 


1.4 


4.8 


5.8 


a.7 


8.2 


24.6 


31.4 


8H60 


.7 


1.1 




1.8 


3.9 


2.8 


6.4 




27.6 


50.5 


10H60 


1.5 


.5 




.5 


3.9 


4.9 


12.2 


6.3 


29.3 


41.0 


8H61 








3.2 


7.1 


15.9 


10.3 


5.6 


19.8 


38.1 


10H61 








1.0 


5.7 


6.7 


a.o 


10.5 


24.8 


30.5 



Other percentages of niaeuea creating aajor anoaalies or 
oauaing a aarieus loss of aeaalng are vezy low, or non-existent, 
with the single exoeptioa of the 2L group. laseuas whioh have 
••Muitio aeeeptabUity usually alter only slightly the Meaning of 
the text! the greater losses of keaning tend to produce senantioally 
unaooeptable smtanoes whioh would not be ooded within this 
oatfcgory. 

ftreentagaa of seaantic change increase rapidly, however, 
with zogaxd to uniaportant details, noneritieal changes in person. 
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t«BM, or mnilwr, sli^ dtmagta in conncUtlt)?! and the ua* of 



Six grmpm hnr* ralatMj hlch pwombU of BlwaaM iavolT]j« 
AuffM or loMM OBlq^aartaBt cteUUsa Iflt^ - 22.7JK, iaL6l - 

a^ziA - 22.ac, iQua - 31.^, 6h - alS, ioh6i - ajc 

niroastagM of all other gronps an Ims tfaaa 2CgC. 



MLsciMs IbvoXtIiik noncxltiaal chaagM la serscn, tcnas, ani 
anateET oecnr Ims fiaq^aaBtlj. Four stoops axoaad lOLfil - 
16M, 6k - 15.73«, 81 - 17.3c, and 4H - 

Host ftaqLimt of all dagtMs of diaaso ax» thoae ^<sctw 
iorolTlag only a ali«iit cfaaaga la connotation oar a sinilar «— 
that does not confuae the cant of characters in the stoxy (an 8 
la the oodiag scale). The lorast peroentaee ot aiscnes of this 

S?lr*"«^^'* ^ ®"*^)« «««P" 3(*« 2IA - 

32.2*, 81 - J5.l^, lOLAfil - J1,I0C, and 2H - 32.8*. These perceats 
«• particnlax^ high due to the lazge mutber of fully aeoeptaUe 
naae anfestitittions for stooy diazacters having no xeal life 
ontsSde the zeadiag aatezlals. The leaders' nuaeroos variations 
of the naaes Dr. Gaadertei in story 60, Mr. Baxnafej in story 59 
and KLisaheth in story 5I ccntrilute to these higher figures. 

^ acceptable aiseues iarolTlng no senntic change 

vfaatsoever are hl^^er than thoae for any Beasore of diange. The 
f ^'•'^S!?*"' ^oumwT, is likewiee extreaely wide (ZL^ 

i?"^* *5Lr^» 50. 5^). Four groups hare scores less than 2Q^i 
2L, 13.e*| ZLk, 8A, 19.73<i 1«LA61, 15.138. Thrwi gnnps have 

scores over »q^i IOIA6O, 42.2JC| 8H6O, 50.aK| and IOH6O, Wjf. It 
anst he reaeabered that aiseues naiising no senantic change indole 
dialect aiseues, and the relatively high peroantaga ahew hv 
groups such as 6l (36. jjC) is due in large aeasaze to dialect. 

The text aaterlal has a very aeasuratae effect upon the 
degree of seaantic ofaange in acceptable aiscnes. 



Tfchle 4-32 

Baroent of Hlscues Guwing No Seaantic Change 
Story 59/60 Story 61 



8H 50.5 38.1 

lOI- 35.7 23.6 

101/. If2.2 15.1 

lOHA. 30.6 22.5 

lOH 41.0 30.5 
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Bvezy group reading those two selections shows a higher 
percent <^ siscues causing no sanantic change in their perforsance 
en the easier story. In som groupSf dialect Riseues contrilnite 
to this high percent, but the group with the most aiscues 
involving no meaning diange ^8H - 50* 9() has no dialect aiscues 
at all. In spite of the fact that MFHH goes up for each of 
these groups in their reading otf stosiy 6lf the percent of 
iiiscues causing no semantic diange goes doim consideraUy. It 
is in light of data such as this that a distlnotiott between the 
quantity and the quality of readers^ aiscues becdaes particularly 
relevant • 

""''-l^m rf ^-nrtm^ »^ Mining 

As we stated in Chapter 3t syntactic and semantic acceptability, 
while rex7 meh Intextelated* are coded separately because 
readers can and do produce very gxaaaatical nonsense. But seaantio 
acceptability is dependent upon and Halted by syntactic accept- 
abilltyt without a graaaatlcal stxueture which is acceptable 
within the dialect of the reader, the aeaning of the text is at 
least nncerUin, at most entirely lost. Reflecting this reality, 
seaantio acoeptability is never' coded hl^^r than ayntaetie 
acceptability within the taxcnoay. And also for this reason eadi 
reader's percent of seaantio aoeeptabillty is lower than his 
percent of ayntaeile acceptability. The gap between the two scores, 
however, is not a constant one, but rather varies according to 
the Influenoe of several faetorst the reader's proficiwicy, the 
text material, and, to a lesser extent, his grade level. 

Slyntaetlo and seaantio acceptability scores tcind to be closest 
together for the hi«^ groups of proficient readers (see Table ^33)* 
The 2H group shows a very saall gap between the acoeptability of 
graaaar and neuiingt The 8H60 group also shows the saallest 

discrepancy for any of the ei^^th gradest 12.4^. The 10H60 group 
haa a percentage of 6,7%, and each tenth grade group in suooesalvely 
lower prof idency groups has aa iaorsaslngly large gap between 
syataetic and seaantio acoeptabULtyt 

^yntaetio Seaantio Gap 
Aeoeptablllty Acoeptia>llity 

10L59 58.8 27.9 30.9 

1CIA60 71.5 55.3 16.2 

10HA60 78.6 65.3 13.3 

10H60 89.3 80.6 8.7 



Th* 6a readers* perfocaaace corresponds to their perfecaanoe 
in other aspeots of this study t they do considerably better' than the 
6H group, at least In part because their reading task appiaars to 
have been relatively etLjy for thea. The 6A group shows higher 
pereents of aeoeptabillty and a saaller gap between the twos 13.5P(. 
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Bilrttim of rm— i wad TlwiiiTi^ 



GxOTp 4niUeU« SMNBtie Gap B g t w— i 

ioofpUMlity looapUbili^ ^aUetic 

and 
StMrntic 
AeoeptaMlitf 

2L «8.5 3I>.5 14.0 

2IA 67.4 45.7 21.7 

28^ 56.9 35.5 21.4 

2H 57.2 418.4 8.8 

42.4 30.5 U.9 
}A 54.6 33.9 20.7 
*H 67.9 54.5 13.4 

fit 49.3 22.8 26.5 

76.5 63.0 13.5 
6H 64.7 43.0 21.7 

54.4 35.9 18.5 

69.5 51.5 18.0 
8H60 78.7 66.3 12.4 
8H61 71.2 47.2 24.0 

10L59 58.8 27.9 30.9 

10U60 71.5 55.3 16.2 

1(W*60 78.6 65.3 13.3 

IOH6O 89.3 80.6 8.7 

10L61 38.5 11.3 27.2 

10IA61 58.4 29.1 29.3 

10HA61 66.8 36.7 30.I 

10H61 80.9 53.9 27.0 



The fourth gzade groapa ahow incraaslas peromts of agmtaetle 
and soMBiie acospkaltUlty within inci«Mi»rAT proficient zaoks, 
Iwt the g»p betmen the two does not deereaM* jflth prof ieleoi^. 
^ t he eontraxy the 4L group shows the least discrepancy hetwean 
qrataetlo and seatatio acoeptabilitj, laigoljr because both scores 
axe so low. The 4L syntactic acoeptabili^ score is the seccod 
lowest of any group (42.4^). The gap between grawur and aeanlng 
acceptability is only 11.9JC. The scores of the 4L group and 
ether groups with vxtreMly low qmtactic acceptabUi^ (2L - 
48^, 6L - 49,3^, 10L61 - 38.5^) denonstxats that the greater the 
difficulty the reader encounters with the sraawir of a text, the 
greater effeot this will have upon his ability to process seaalng. 
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This point i8 further clarified by a comparison of the scores 
nade all the groups reading story 61 and <me other story. The 
differences between syntactic and semantic acceptability scores 
remain quite constant among all groups regardless of proficiency 
in the reeding of the magazine article containing intricate 
^tactic structures. The greater the difficulty in processing 
eyntax encountered \v MCh of the successively less proficient 
groups t the greater is their difficulty in recovering meaning. 
Hence the gap between syntactic and semantic acceptability remains 
virtually constant. 





Syntactic 


Senantlc 


Gap 




Acceptability . 


Acceptability 




101.61 


38.5 


11.3 


27.2 


10U61 


58.4 


29.1 


29.3 


10H461 


66.8 


36.7 


30.1 


8H61 


71.2 


47.2 


24.0 


10H6I 


80.9 


53.9 


27.0 



The gap between these scoines remains basically the samot but 
the ratios increaise with respect to proficient. The aratio of 
syntactic to semantic acceptability progresses approximate? as 
followsi 10L61, ^il| 10IA61, 2il| 10HA61, 7t^| 8H61, 7i5l 10H61, 
8t5. All of these same groups have higher percents of both 
^tactic and semantic acceptability in their readings of story 
59 and 60^ however, because these were much easier tasks. Thou^ 
percmts of acceptability increase as proficienor increasest Just 
as they do in the readings of story 61, the range of scores across 
proficienc^^ groups is not as great. The complexity of the more 
difficult magazine article has a greater affect on the poorer 
readers than it does oa the proficient readerst 



Syntactic Acceptability 
Story 59/60 Story 61 Difference 



lOL 58.8 38.5 20.3 

lOLA 71.5 58.4 13.1 

lOHA 78*6 66.8 11.8 

8H 78.7 71.2 7.5 

lOH 89.3 80.9 9.0 



Story 61 reduces th«? grammatical acceptability of the poorer 
reade3rs Iff as much a& 20. yt^ whereas the proficient readers are 
much less affectedi 7.56 (8H) and 9^ (lOH). For this reason the 
gap between ^tactic and semantic acceptability also varies with 
proficianpy in the reading of story 60 and 61. An overall look at 
the scores representing this gap indicates that an ability to 
p3roduce acceptable meaning varies more gireatly than the ability io 
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prodnott aeosptaiae aofittax. This la yet anothar xMson for 
oonclalliis thst MWBilc aooaptabUlt j is tte aoc* acouiKte 
iodioactor of rmiiag prafieiaacar. 

LamlB at Wiaena IhwolyMiH 

3a MM* vrnmnii on azran la ZMdlas the wooed is traatad as 
the only Uagulstic oait worth cwmlderiag. Mt laagaaga tmj bo 
Yloead txom maay vantafle polats, and the slae of the unit la 
f oena will provide dlffereat lasl^^ Into laagmeB and how it woocks. 

ii our studies we take a natl-leval approach, conaideriac 
each aiscoe la teras of chaa«as hetvaan ER and OR on each level. 

The aiscoes that zaaders salca yatf as the units of laa^aase 
they involve vary, accooEdlac to alae, faactioa, and coaplexlty. A 
reader say altar sooads, or Inflactloos, or entire voxda, or evm 
phrases and eUnass as he deviates free the text. FreqiMntly, a 
single ■iscue aay affect several or even all of thaaa different 
leveLa of lansnage. In order to discover aa anch as it is posaihla 
to say about aay slven aiscne, wa therefore axaaine it at (a) 
the flabMcpheaic level, (h) the bound and coablned aorpheM level, 
(c) the ward and frej aotpheae level, (d) the phraae level, and (e) 
the elanse level. ' 



The laterralatedness of these levels is apparent in a aiscue 
audi as the f oUowingt 



ES ...there isn't anything yon can't say or do. 

The elghth-^grader, who aade this aiscoe, alters the text la aany 
ways. At the ibaorBheaic level, wa nay say that aha oaits the 
final phonane. At the bound and coaMaed aoCTheae level she oaits 
the negaUve contraetional suffix. At the word and free aoxpheae 
level, a single aorpheae word is substituted for a aultiple 
adrpheae woosd. Additionally, tho verb phraae is altered, and the 
entire elanse is negated. All levels of language process axe 
touched by the delation of a single sound. 

Thouj^ these five axeaa of processing affect language at 
varying degrees of depth, it is still true that In each area the 
aaae phenonena aay occur. Soonds, words or portions of words, 
phraass, and even cUuiaes aay be oaitted, or Inserted, or sub> 
stitnt ed for one another. Soaetiaes thay aay be reversed. And 
the occnrrance of one kind of phenoaanon at ore level aay ftrlgger 
a different phenoaenon at another level. An oaission of a negative 
contraetional suffix sudi as In the exaaple previously aentioned 
aay result in the substitution of an aff iraative clause for a 
negative one. 
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Submorphemlc Level 



Let us begin Kith a discussion of readers' miscues as they 
affect the submorphemic level of language, the level of sounds. 
He call individual sounds "submorphemic*' because they are the 
units of language too small to carry meaning. They are sub- 
morphemicp or smaller than the morpheme which is the smallest 
meaning-bearing segment of a language. For the purposes of the 
research we have limited submonrfiemic differences to one and two 
phoneme sequences, and to multiple 'ainor phonemic variations 
which are not sequential. Miscues involving a sequence longer 
than two i*icnemes are not coded at the submorphemic level. It is 
for this reason that many miscues are not coded at this level at 
all. Tible k^Jk indicates the percent s of miscues that are 
submorphemically involved. 

Group means do not fully represent the data at this level. 
Readers vary greatly in the extent to which they involve the 
submorphemic levels a look at the range of each group gives a much 
more accurate picture of what in fact actually happens (see 
Figures ^-4, 4-5, 4-6, 4-7). 

Where the submorphemic level is not involved the group ranges 
are very great (see Figure 4-4 for zero submorphemic involvement.) 
This means that between 50 and 60^ of the miscues either involve 
no sound change whatsoever or, what is considerably more frequent, 
that the sound changes are so great as not to be recorded in this 
category. Individuals within groups often differ from each other 
by as much as 4(?6t the 2H readers range from 39. 3S^ to 70^ zero 
submorphemic involvement, 6A readers vary from 42.6% to 8^, 8A 
readers from >..15f to 73.85^t 8H readers from 46.?% to 91.4^ and 
10L59 readers differ from 30.2^ to 70.2^. 

Since the percentages of zero submorphemic involvement reach 
over 9056 (8H, lOH, 2L), clearly the percentages of miscues that 
are submorphemically involved are not very high for these groups. 
But despite the more limited occurrences of these phenomena, 
inserti<ms, oaissicxis, and substitutions especially differ 
significantly am<»ig the readers in each group. Of the miscues 
coded at the submoriAiemic level, 2A readers range from 9.1^ to 
40.456 in their use of sound substitutions, 4L readers substitute 
sounds from 10. 95^ to 31.6}^ of the time, 4H readers from 4.7% to 
325^, 8A from 10% to 40.9JKf and IOHA6I readers vary their use 
of substitutions from 0% to 34.5^ of the time (see Figure 4-5). 
Some examples of such submorphemic level substitutions include the 
following t 

OR went silence he beyond 
ER bent silent we behind 

Lfisertions of phonemes occur far less frequently (see Figure 
4-6). When a singular noun becomes plural, when an adjective 
becomes an adverb, or when some prepositiai;. take on their variant 
forms (toward, towards; rourd, around), a pi .neme or sequence of 
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SalNMaeplMaic Lavel 
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1 'I 




1.1 




63.9 


18. 3 




9.9 


0.3 


2.3 


2114 




21.3 


10.8 


17.0 




2.5 


Off 

cki 




17 ft 








0,8 


IlT 


oo» / 


9n ft 








2 1 




CO 0 


1ft 9 




1^ it 






■Hi 




1ft 0 




in ^ 






uli 


eft -II 


1*7 9 




10 1 








Jf»f 


18 1 




I8.i^ 




1.3 


6H 




26.1 


6.6 


13.9 




4.8 


8L 


57.9 


18.5 


6.5 


15.8 


0.2 


1.1 


8A 


55.8 


18.0 


8.0 


15.7 


0.2 


2.3 


8H60 


70.6 


15.2 


6.3 


7.0 


0.2 


0.7 


8H61 


57.6 


17.0 


7.7 


n.i 


0.7 


5.9 


10L59 


50.0 


19.9 


6.1 


21.1' 


0.2 


2.8 


10L61 


53.5 


15.9 


5.9 


17.5 


O.k 


6.9 


10LA60 


63.8 


17.0 


U.8 


^.8 




2.5 


10LA61 


50.0 


2lf.O 


9.8 


8.1 


1.7 


6.^ 


10HA60 


63.1 


ZdM 


9.^ 


5.7 


0.2 


1.2 


IOHA6I 


57.6 


23.5 


8.7 


6.8 


1.1 


2.3 


IOH6O 


69.0 


li^.9 


9.0 


6.3 


O.k 


OA 


10H61 


58.5 


li^.6 


11.7 


12.7 


0.5 


2.0 



phoneaes Bay be Inserted. A frequent cause of lAicnenic insertions 
among the 6L group is their use of such supercorrect dialect f cms 
ass lookededt snilededt wlshededt likeded. But in spite of their 
less frequent insertionst 6L readers range froa 1.6^ to 18. 
6H readers differ from to 12$^. 8H6I frooi to 12.1^, IOIA6I 
fron to 18SJ, IOHA6O readers free 6.136 to 2056 and IOH6I froa 
2.336 to 2I.I5S. 

Scee examples of phonemic insertions include the following t 

OR it's that trees lookeded Mr. Bamaberxy 
JSEL it at tree looked Mr. Bamal^^ 
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Figure 4-7 shows the ranges and means of submorphemic 
omissions for each group and the stories they read* Readers in 
eight of the groups differ from each other by 20% or more. And 
soiie readers in the ei^t groups exceed a percentage of 2^ 
omissionst 2HA - JJ.yt^ - 3t«6, 6L • 30.656, 6a - 27.95t, 6h - 
26.83g, 8L - 29.5%9 10L59 - 37t8j{, and IOI16I - Individual 
readers in four groups make no miscues involving submorphemic 
omissionst 21, ZH^ 8H6O9 IOHA6O * 0%, Some examples of sub* 
morphemic omissicms inclxide the folloningt 

OR ban mmey he you 
SR began mmkey here your 

More than half of the dialect miscues maj' ')y readers in this 
study involve omissicms at the submorphemic levol* To make that 
statement from another point of view^ Table ^^•35 demonstrates what 
percents of submorphemic omissions involve dialect • More than 30% 
of the submorphemic omissions are dialect -linked in six different 
groups t 2HA9 kLp 6L9 8Lt 10L59 and 10L61. Examples of each dialect 
involved submorphemic omissions include the f ollowlngt 

OR •••I think Just about everybody likes baby. 
ER •••I think Just about everybody likes babies. 

OR *^iovi see^** I said 9 ''it help me to remember. 

ER ''You see I said, "It helps me to remember. " 

A lesser number of submorphemic insertions are also dialect 
linked. The largest percentage of these^ 37.5^>is produced by the 
6L group. The 6L9 IOL6I group and IOIA60 group make submorphemic 
insertions about 25^ of which involve dialect. As was pxreviously 
mentioned 9 these include such super correct forms ass pickededy 
campededy stoppeded^ wMch are produced by many readers but 
especially group 6L. Also included are insertions caused by the 
British English dialect of the story Poisixi (60). 

OR Could you come around...? 

ER Could you come round* 

OR do it quickly OR lying very quietly 

ER do it quick ER lying very quiet 

Nine groups out of twmty«*two produce no sumborphemic 
reversals. Gtaly two of these nine show a group percentage of 
reversals that exceeds l^t IOHA6I * l#l^t IOLA6I - 1.7%. It must 
be remer lered that the reversal of letters does not automatically 
imply the reversal of sounds. The words ragL flSSL have no 
phonemes in common t and the words and no share only one. 

OR $vemon $oalberations 
ER venom calibrations 
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Table 4-35 

Ferotnt of Sabmorphenlc Insertions and Oelssions 
that are Dialect Involved - - 



Group 


LtsertioQs 


Onissloi 


2L 


- 


33.3 


ZLk 


16.7 


22.7 








2H 








6.7 


60.0 




11.1 


39.5 


m 




- 


6L 


37.5 


68.8 


6k 


25.0 


f3.9 


6H 


9.1 


22.2 


8L 


13.3 


73.3 


8A 




5.1 


8H60 


16.7 




8H61 




5.9 


10L59 


5.9 


55.2 


10161 


25.0 


63.9 


10U60 


26.3 


30.0 


10U61 


<m 


5.3 


10HA60 




13.3 


10HA61 




6.7 


10H60 


5.0 


7.1 


10H61 







Multiple minor variations do occur in all of the groups 
reading all of the storiesi but the percent^^s of multiple 
minor variations are far below those of sub^itutionst insertions 1 
or omissions. Only five of the same twenty Hwo groups have more 
than k% miscues involving multiple minor variations t 4A « ^9 
6h - 4.aj6, 8H61 - s.gjf, 10L61 • 6.S%. and IOU61 - 6M. 

OR string Dr« Gzanderby left 
Eat leqrringe Dr. Ganderbai lifted 

Bound Morphemes 

Bound morphemes are morphemes which do not occur in ftee forms* 
The/ are the combining parts of words iriiich separate meaning or 
change the grammatical function of the word. An ^apostrophe s.* 
Joined at the end of a proper name adds the concept of possessimt 
J(dmi John^s* An ^^OLjr attached to a noim modifier creates a 
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■odlfimr of a veztt rapid •> imyidXy* 

BoMd Mtphr^ : an of asv«x«l typM. Tha tm •xuples Jast 
aantioaad az« IxHL aflactiooal aniliiga withla tha rraaaaiiil of 
tha taxoBiMOTt tet .lexe an non»laflac^ <inf1 bouai ■uniieaau as 
wall. Tha Towel ahlfts la Irragalar irazte <oom, oaaa) and bohbs 
(foot, foot) aro anuiplas of noa-lafloetloBal bonal McphMws. 
Othar typaa iacloia coatxactiooSf dadvatloaal. trH^ng^ andi «a 
"tloa and «ata, and praflxaa. 

Just as is true of othar lorals of lansaaco procass theaa 
hamd wnitoes aay ba substitotad for one aaothar, inaartad, 
oaittad or ravaraad. This catagoijr, hoirsvar, is consirtont with 
others in the taxnoagr with rsgazil to dialect. The xeadar who 
says "ho go" for "he goes" bacausa it is accaptahla withla hia 
dialect to do so has oaittad a sound at tha aubaorphaalc leval. 
But ha has not oaittad the third parson singular a or phaa e . 
Since the abaenca of any inflection is itaalf a algnal that can 
be coBsldersd a 'null' inflactioa, then wa aay that tha raadar 
has substituted that null Inflaction for aaothar one. In so 
doing ha has equally aarfced the verb with person, tense, and 
auaber to the extant that his dialect requiras hia to do so. 

For all groups, excluding 2L, an average of ^r^f all 
aiscues are Involved at the bound aorpheae level. The least 
bound aorpheae activity occurs In tha 2L group (91.99( unlavolved)i 
the 4L group also shows very little activity {B^,^ uninvolvod). 
The aost bound aorpheae involveawit appears in the 6L and IOL60 
groups (69.7% and 66,93t uninvdlved, respectively). Tha 8L 
readers aalntain rou(^ the average of all tha groupet 79( 
uninvdved (see Table 4-36). 

Of the 2^ average involveaent at this level, Just over 
half (13^) consists of substitutions. The percentage of sub- 
stitutions exceeds the percentage of insertions and the percentage 
of oaissions in every group but ones 8H60. For this group the 
percentages axe approxiaately the saaet 4.25i substitution, k.S% 
insertion, ^ oaission. Substitutions for all other groups 
range, however, froa 6.W (2L) to 23.^ (IOL59). Low readers in 
the upper grades use bound aoj^emic substitutions to a auch 
greater extent than do younger or acre proficient readers t 
6L - 22.7^, 8L - 18.^, 10L59 - 23.^, IOL6I - 21. 3«. 

This is partially true because of our research consistency 
in coding certain dialect aiscues as bound aorpheaic substitutions 
rathjir than oaissions. Still other groups show high dialect 
involvement and yet do not ahow such a hi^ percentage of 8Ub~ 
stitutions. Purtheraore, not all substitutions involve inflecti<»s. 

Since fflore than half the activity at the bound aorpheae 
level consists of substitutions, both insertions and oaissions 
are involved to a nuch lesser extent. For all groups, an average 
of 3^ the miscues are insertims. Likewise the oaissions 
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Table 

Percent 'jf Bound Korpheme Mlscues by Types 



Group Percent Per^t 

No;- t '•Ions 

^volv 



ZL 






ZlA 


77 *f 


lt.9 


2HA 


75.3 




2H 












it A 


72.0 






OU«X 






69.7 


22.7 




71.8 


16.1 




83.8 


12.1 


8L 


72.0 


18.4 


8A 


7'*.2 


16.5 


8H60 


86.9 




8H61 


81.7 


9.9 


10L59 


66.8 


23A 


IOL6I 


66.6 


21.5 


IOLA6O 


83.5 


9.3 


IOLA6I 


m,7 


7.8 


IOKA6O 


81.6 


11.5 


IOHA6I 


78.7 


13.3 


10H60 


83.7 


7.8 


IOH6I 


79.^* 


11.3 



Insertions Omissions Reversals 



1.3 




m 


3*1 


2.3 


m 


6.5 


3.6 


«• 


ZA 


5.5 


J* 




0<o 


«» 
















4.1 


0.2 


2.6 


9.2 


0.3 


1.2 


2.9 




2.7 


5.9 


1.0 


2.7 


6.1 


0.5 




4.0 




1.8 


6.2 


0.4 


2,6 


6.8 


0.4 


2.2 


9.7 




4.1 


3.0 




2.7 


4.8 




3.2 




0.2 




4.6 




6.2 


2.3 




3.^ 


5.9 





average 4«6^ for all groups* Reversals are few in number 9 and 
exist in fact in only eight of the twentyHHO groups* The 
average percentage for each of these eight never exceeds 

Four types of morphemes have the most miscuest inflectionsy 
non-inflectional mori^emeSf contractlonsf and der5.vational 
endings* However, the 6H and the IOLA6I groups show no non- 
inflectional involvement^ and the 10H50 group shows no derivaticmal 
activity (see Table 4-37 )• 

Just as substituticms occur most frequently at the bound 
morpheme level, inflections are most frequently ^he sub-category 
of bound morpheme involvement* Nine groups have over ISI^ 
inflectional activity, but no high groups appear among them* All 
groups of all ranks, however, make more miscues on inflectional 
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Percent of Bound Horphaae Miscues hf 2ab-Catagory 



o 

II 



•3 
§ 

la 



O 



■3 

§ 

rl 

IS 



"3 

§ 

la 



11 



.1 

• > 

b o 

• > 



2L 
2LA 
2HA 
2H 

4A 

4H 

6L 
6A 

6h 

8L 
8A 

8H60 
8H61 

10L59 

10161 

10IA60 

10U6I 

ioha6o 

10HA61 

10H60 

10H61 



91.9 
77.7 
75.6 
6^^.3 

85.4 
72.8 
80.1 

69.5 
71.8 
83.8 

72.0 
7^.2 
86.6 
82.1 

66.8 
66.6 
83.7 
m.7 
81.6 

78.7 
82.9 
79.4 



3.4 


2.1 


1.7 


0.9 








17.5 


1.1 


1.7 


0.6 




1.4 


0.3 


19.6 


1.1 


1.1 


1.8 


0.4 


0.4 




10.2 


0.8 


2.4 


0.8 


1.2 




0.4 


9.5 


3.3 


0.8 


0.5 






0.5 


18.2 


0.3 


4.2 


1.1 


0.8 


2.6 




11.0 


2.7 


4.1 


0.7 


0.3 


1.0 




23.8 


1.4 


1.1 


2.7 




0.2 


1.3 


18.4 


1.3 


5.2 


1.3 


1.0 


1.0 




13.5 




0.2 


1.0 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


18.5 


1.0 


5.3 


1.3 


0.5 


1.3 


0.2 


19.7 


0.: 


1.7 


2.9 


0.3 


0.7 


0.3 


6.6 


0.7 


4.2 


0.9 


0.7 




. 0.2 


7.0 


1.1 


4.0 


2.9 


2.9 






27.4 


0.9 


1.3 


1.9 


0.5 


1.0 


0.3 


21.1 


0.8 


1.2 


6.6 


1.8 


1.8 




7.7 


2.0 


3.2 


1.6 


1.3 


0.5 




8.2 




0.7 


3.1 


3.1 




0.3 


6.6 


2.7 


4.9 


1.7 


0.7 


1.7 




10.3 


3.4 


1.9 


4.9 


0.4 


0.4 




7.4 


1.6 


5.4 




1.9 


0.4 


0.4 


11.3 


1.0 


2.9 


3.9 


0.5 


1.0 


mm 



endings than any other type of bound aori<ie«e. 

The lowest percent of inflected ending aiscues appeaors in the 
2L group (3.^). This figure, like the percents of all other 
bound norpheiies for the 2L gjroup, is low in part because of the 
text material read by these students. Very few bound mori^ieMs 
are included by the authors of these stories (22 and 24). 
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other groups show percents of inflectional endings beginning 
at 6*656 (8H6O, IOHA6O). Examples of these miscues are as followst 



Subst itut ions Insertions Omissions 



OR 


gathered 


OR 


quickly 


OR 


else 


ER 


gathering 


ER 


quick 


ER 


else's 


OR 


lower 


OR 


hanging 


OR 


bit 


ER 


lowest 




hang 


ER 


bitten 



Non-inflectic«al bound morphemes occur much less frequently 
and are miscued upon cmly up to 3A% (IOHA6I). The ^L, ^H, and 
IOHA6O also show relatively high percentages (3.35^1 2.7% and 
2.7% respectively). Theare appears to be no iiattem according to 
rank or grade level* Some examples 9 all of which are considered 
to be substitutions, are as followst 

OR swung lie hung was mouse 
BR swing lay hang were nice 

All groups make miscues involving* contractional endings« 
ranging from 2^ (6H) to (10H60). These miscues do not^ 
however, involve the substitution of a ccmtraction for a full 
form or vice versa^ both of these cases are considered to bo 
allolog miscues* At the bound and combined mori^eme level are 
coded the insexrtion and omission of contractional suffixes and the 
substitutiiMi of <Mie of these for another. Some examples are as 
followst 



Subst itut icms ^bisertions Omissions . 

OR it • s OR couldn • t OR we 

ER you've ER could ER we're 

OR I*m OR you're OR that 

ER I'll BR you ER that's 



Oily one group has no miscues involving derivational endings 
(10H60). All other groups range from .5% to 6.6^ (IOL6I) 
Involvement. This activity appears to h /e no relationship to 
gzade or rank, but the text is, in fact, an influences 



Grade 


Story 


Story- 




59/60 


Si 


8H 


0.9 


2.9 


lOL 


1.9 


6.6 


lOLA 


1.6 


3.1 


lOHA 


1.7 


^.9 


lOH 


0.0 


3.9 
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The use of langoae^ in story 61 la sophisticated to th^ 
extant that it Indules nany sudi derlirational norpheaesi 
hoifovsry hoth stories 59 and 60 axe written in a siBpler, aorc 
ccnireraatioaal style. Soae exaaples of aiscues inv«d.Tlag 
derivational endings are the f olloifings 

aibstittttions Insertions (Missions 

GR hopelessly OR rapidly OR power 

BR hopefully ER rapid ER poverful 

OB rebellious OR hungry OR value 

ER rebellion ER hunger ER valuable 

Also laflumiced by the text are percents of aiscuea an 
prefixes. Pour groups show no aiscoes of this type (2L, ZLA, 4L, 
and 6L)i all of these groups read siaple stories vith few or no 
prefixes at all. Ko group shows aore than 2. 9% aisoues involTing 
prefixes (8H61). The following are exaaples of this types 

Substitutions Insertions Olaissions 

OR $xeconception OR around OR possible 

ER preconception ER round ER iapossible 

OR internal OR enforce 

ER external KR force 

Six groups have no aiscues involving the substituticxi of one 
type of bound mori^eae for another. The highest percent for any 
group is 2.6^ (^A). Though exceedingly few in number • these are 
soae exaaples t 

OR tickly poisonous needed snlley 
ER tickling poisons needn *t sailing 

Exactly half the groups in this study show bound morpheae 
miscues caused It^ a confusion about the base word of the SR. Such 
aiscues aay only be substitutions. No group has a percentage over 
1.3^ (6L), and the second highest percentage is .55^ (4L). Exaaples 
are as followst 

OR sheeps nens 
ER sheep sen 

Vord level 

For a alscue to be coded at the word level, the observed re* 
spotise aust include the oaission or Insezrtion of a single lexical 
itea, or the clear substitution of a single OR word for a single 
ER word. Any reordering of the existing eleaents in the text is 
coded at the word level as a reversal. Not coded at the word 
level are miscues which cause no physical change in the text itea 
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tut alter its grammatical function, and miscues in which no 
single item is inserted, omitted, or clearly substituted for 
another single item. 

Despite these two restrictlois, more miscues involve the 
MivA level than any other level of language process included in 
the taxonomy. The number of miscues not involved at this level 
never exceeds 1095. Ohly 2.15^ of all miscues produced by the 2HA 
group are unlnvolved, as? opposed to the 9.1% figure of the 2H 
group. All other groups fall between these two percentages. Ir. 
other words, more than 90?5 of all miscues produced by each groi^p 
are word level miscues (see Table ^-38). 



Table ^-38 



Word Level by Group 



Group 


•Not Involved 


Substitution 


Insertion 


Omission ReverssuL 


2L 


6.0 


70.7 


2.8 


20.5 




2LA 


6.2 


77.2 


6.0 


10.3 


0.3 


2HA 


2.1 


8^.8 


5.5 


7.6 




2H 


9.1 


59.3 


8.0 


22.1 


1.5 


kL 


^.3 


75.8 


3.1 


16.5 


0.3 


kA 


3.0 


86.9 


2.8 


7.1 


0.3 


kK 




60.9 


7.6 


25.5 


1.7 


6L 


3.6 


8if.2 


1.^ 


10.6 


0.2 


6A 


5.3 


71.2 


8.0 


13.6 


1.9 


6H 


6.5 


73.2 


10.0 


10.2 


0.2 


8L 


5.1 


78.1 


^.9 


10.7 


1.2 


8A 


^.1 




17.3 


13.9 


0.5 


8H60 


7.6 


51.8 


17.3 


22.0 


1.3 


8H61 


5.5 


62.3 


12.8 


17.6 


1.8 


10L59 


H-A 


82.8 


6.1 




0.3 


10L61 


2.9 


81.6 


5.2 


9.5 


0.8 


10LA60 


6.9 


(^.7 


9.5 


17.6 


1.2 


10LA61 


6A 


7^.7 


5.^ 


12.8 


0.6 


10HA60 


8.1 


m,6 


7.8 


18.5 


1.0 


IOHA6I 


3.7 


7^.9 


10.9 


9.0 


1.5 


10H60 


8.8 


^7.3 


18.7 


21.0 


^.2 


10H61 


8.0 


59.2 


15.0 


16.0 


1.9 



Although most miscues are involved at this level, proficient 
readers show less involvement than do low or average readers. 
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Amcmg low groap8| alscaas minTobred at the vatd level range 
from 2.9% (lOLfiLj to * (2I-)* AMig high grotips. hovever. these 
pnceotaces range froa ^.^P^ (^) to 9«1% (2H). 

The iihenonenon nost frequently occurring within this ca egory 
is the aubstitotion. From ^7.Ji (IOH60) to 86.99( Q^) of al^ 
niscues involved substitutions of one wori for another. 

Dialect niscues account for varying percentages of these 
substitutionse iathough fi^ groups (2H, 8H6I, IOIU6O, 
lOH&L) show no word level substitutions due to dialect, ZO.B^ of 
the substitutions nade l^r readers are dialect niscues. Dialect 
niecues considerably elevate the percentages of word level 
substitutions nade ly five other groupst 



TkKlc 4-^39 
Dialect in Vord Level Substitutions 



Group Bercent Bsrcent 

Substitutions Substitutions 

of Dialect Fonis 

6L »f.2 20.8 

2HA »^.8 10.1 

6A 71.2 1^.6 

8L 78.1 12.3 

10L59 82.8 9.7 

IOL6I 81.6 15.1 



The aost frequently occurring word level substitution, 
however is that of one single aorphene word substituted for 
another (see TaMe ^-^). Up to 73.355 (2L) word level sub- 
stitutions are of this type. All groups show at least 30% 
single mor^eme for single moriAieme word substitutions, with the 
one exceptiai of IOL6I (20.73^) wh'^^se percwitage is lower due to 
a renarkable percentage of non-wojLis. (^2.5^ of all word 
substitutions made by IOL6I are non^-i^ords). 

There is an interesting pattern in these single for single 
morpheme substitutiais. In the lower grades, low proficiency 
readers show the highest percentages. Among older children, the 
most single for sin^e morpheme word substitutions are made by 
the more proficient readers* Also, these poorer readers in the 
younger grades are substituting single morjAieae words of a 
different type than the older proficient groups. The 2L group^s 
73.3P5 and the kL group's 72.456 ccmsist mainly of •content* wordsi 
nouns, verbs, and modifiers containing in this instance only one 
morpheme. The 6H, 8H60, and IOH6O groups* percents of single for 
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Table ^-40 



Percent of Single for Single Morpheme Word Substitutions 

2L -73.3 4L - 72.4 6L - 40.7 8L -45.0 

2U - 50.8 4A - 33.4 6a - 41.4 8A - 59.9 

2HA - 47.2 4H - 44.4 6H - 5I.5 8H6O - 65. 1 
2H - 54.3 



10L59 


- 37.4 


10L61 


- 20.7 


10LA60 


- 58.7 


10HA60 


- 58.1. 


10H60 


- 60.3 



single mo-^pheme word substitutions (51.5%f 65, 1:^, 60.3% 
respectively) consist .primarily of function Korrist a much more 
limited group of noun maLrkers, verb markers, phrase maxkers and 
others which serve to organize the nouns and verbs in the surface 
structure. Although both younger and older, poor and proficient 
readers make miscues involving both content and function Kords, 
these high percentages of single for single morpheme word sub- 
stitutions do represent different phenomena according to age and 
proficiency level. 

Grades 2-4 

OR feoJ 

ER •••would not have changed her white fur coat for anything. 

OR Dal I 

ER give her this pretty bowl for her food,'* 



Grades 8-10 
OR 

ER •TIell,*' I sald^^^ 

OR trtl^^Kl 

ER *You may be right." 

The second most frequently occiirring woid level substitution 
is the n<»i-word (see Table 4-41 )• All groups show non-word raiscues 
in every story read, but hese percentages depend upcm grade level 
and rank, and most especially upon text material. Of all woitl 
level substitutions, the IOL6I group has the most non-words (42^5%) 
and the 2L group has the. least O^^)* Among the low groups, 
there is an increase in non-words in successive gradest 2L, 
4L, 4.3^j 6L, BMt 8L, 9.S961 IOL59, I6.&^t IOL6I, J2.^. 

OR $qai$ 

i^R I took a quick pace backwards •• 

OR k^ccrdi^ion 
ER •••and she whined in recognition^ 
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St •••stajing tantalxxinsly ahMd... 

OR ^5|joaT 

BR And AeB always had that spot off black fur above her nose. 

This non-word response to unknown lexical iteas gradually 
overcoaes the young reader's teniencj to oait thea. Bsrcent of 
owlssions ares 2L, 20.5*1 ^L, iS.^^ 6L, 10.6)t| 8L, lO.?*; 10L59, 
6Mi IOL6I9 (see Table 

Ncn voids aaong groups of average and high proflcieapy iceaders 
appear in vazylng percentages, but it is particularly aaong the 
oldest readers perf oralng on two sepaiute tasks that we see the 
Influoice of the third .variables the text itself. 



Table 

Hon-Vord Hiscues in Readers of Two Stories 



Group 


Story 


Story 


59/60 


61 


8A 


6.9 


23.8 


lOL 


16.8/59 


32.4 


lOIA 


7.1 


26.0 


lOHA 


5.9 


21.3 


lOH 


3.8 


19.7 



The readers' response to the more difficult reading task, the 
"azine essay Generation Gapt is to produce many nore non^-woxds 
. • "or the short story. Poison. The readers* attention to 
grapkA^jhonic and to styntactic cues causes greater accuracy in these 
areas, whereas concern for semantic cues, that is concern for 
■eaningf is considerably diminiahed. Hence, the readers of this 
story produce non«n;ords with high grai^iophonic proxinity which 
retain the graaaatical function of the text word but whidi have no 
semantic acceptability. 

Althou^ substitutions involving two single morpheme words are 
the most fretiuently occurring type, substitutions of multiple for 
multiple, multiple for single, and single for multiple morpheme 
words also occur in all groups. There appear to be no outstanding 
patterns in these percentages. Instead, these figuxres seem to be 
higher or lower depaidlng upcm the frequency of single for single 
morpheme word miscues (see Table ^-^2). 

There is <»ie special type of multiple for multiple morpheme 
word substjtution, however • This is the miscue involving a word 
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Table k-kZ 



Types of Word Substitutions 





1 


o 
C 


3 




5 


0 


f 


ft 
O 


2L 


2.3 


73.3 


6.8 


7.4 


1.7 




3.^ 


5.1 


ZLk 


3.9 


50.8 


7.8 


11.2 


11.2 




11.7 


3.^ 




7o 




ir\ 1 
J.U« J. 


O C 


3tU 




T3 1 


TOT 




II* O 


5^.3 




J.J.* o 


ft c 


n ft 


ft C 










7«7 




J- 5 






C C 








3.0 


TOT 


ft n 
Of U 


n II 




( %c 














o o 
^•f 


ion 












10 6 






10.6 


20.8 


6A 


3.^ 


41.4 


5.7 


21.3 


4.6 


1.1 


9.8 


12.6 


6h 


7.7 


51.6 


2.7 


7.1 


10.4 




16.5 


3.8 


8L 


12.3 


39.7 


8.3 


8.3 


6.9 




12.3 


12.3 


BA 


11.4 


40.2 


7.6 


14.7 


7.6 


0.5 


16.8 


1.1 


8H60 


8.3 


5^.5 


7.6 


9.7 


3.^ 


0.7 


12.4 


3.^ 


8h61 


14.7 


30.8 


5.6 


9.8 


2.8 




36.4 




10L59 


9.7 


32.6 


8.0 


6.3 


5.1 


0.6 


28.0 


9.7 


10LA60 


13.0 


49.3 


15.1 


6.2 


6.2 


0.7 


7.5 


2.1 


10HA60 


10.4 


52.6 


9.7 


7.1 


11.0 


1.9 


7.1 


2.1 


10H60 


8.3 


5^.1 


16.5 


10.1 


3.7 




6.4 


0.9 


10L61 


6.1 


20.7 


5.0 


6.1 


^.5 




42.5 


15.1 


10IA61 


13.3 


31.9 


7.2 


6.0 


3.0 


1.8 


35.5 


1.2 


10HA61 


17.4 


37.^ 


6.5 


5.8 


1.9 


1.3 


29.0 


0.6 


10H61 


15.1 


31.1 


6.7 


6.7 


4.2 


2.5 


33.6 





1 Multiple for multiple morpheme word 

2 Single for single moirpheme word 

3 Multiple for single morpheme word 
h Single for multiple morpheme word 

5 Word in longer word 

6 Compound word 
? Non-word 

8 Dialect alteraative 



or free morpheme in a longer word. Kiscues involving a word or 
free morpheme in a longer word may only be substituted for one 
another! they may never be inserted, omitted, or reversed. This 
is because such words are combinations of one free morpheme and 
one or more bound morphemes. The bound morjrfiemes may be in- 
flectional endings, prefixes, or others which may only be joined 
to another word. Again no clear pattern appears, but instead 
percentages are quite evenly distributed from (4L) to 11.2?6 
(2LA). 
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OR 501 nc^ 

ER •••the five black-lxitton noses were groping eagerly • 

OR cM^ressu'ely 

•••«(! coughed excessively • 

The smallest percentage of word level substitutions involves 
compound words^ Eight groups have no such substitutions^ Two of 
these eight groups (2L and 8L) make no insertions or omissions of 
ifozds in compounds either^ The range of substitutions of words in 
compounds is quite narrow 1 OJg to 2^5^ (10H61)^ Chly five groups 
show more than 1% (see Table ^-42) • 

OH WUi-feiA;(}t?<is 

ER They packed mother Wiitemoon's baskets carefiiUy^ 

ER Sometimes it's worsen 

OR wiH\oat 

BR •••he found the transom within easy reach^ 

Vord level insertions and omissions seem to have an inverse 
relationship to rank^ Low groups make very few insertions! the 
average of the low group means is 3*9^1 the range io 1.^ (6l) to 
6.Vi (10L59)^ High groups t on the other hand, make many more 
word level insertions! the average of the group means is 12^7%l the 
range is 7.^ C^H) to IS.7% (10H60)^ Average groups are indeed 
average! the mean for these groups is 8^3^} their range of 
insertions is wide, Z.d}i (4a) to 17.3^ (8A)^ 

Insertions t as omissions, may be of three types; single 
morpheme words, multiple morpheme words, and words in compcands^ 
With these possibilities, it is striking that insertions consist 
almost entirely of single morpheme words, very few multiple 
morpheme words, and almost no words in compounds at all^ In 
fact, nine grou^ps show lOOjC insertions of single morpheme words 
(see Table ^^3). 

This high percentage of sinttle morpheme words consists largely 
of function words, noun markers, verb markers, i^irase markers, 
and the like, usually inserted as the reader processes gramcMur 
and meanings Some examples are these! 

I 

ER •••removed the shoes and^eft them in the middle 
of the floors 

had 

ER Then he^ran the wire up the sides of the two 
batteries • 

up 

ER It was enough to wake^the dead^ 

See the discussion of peripheral field miscues for more 
discussion of insertions^ 
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Table 4-43 
Void Level Insertions and Omissions 



Types ef Insertions Types of Onisslons 



Group 


1 


2 


6 


Group 


1 


2 


6 


2L . 




T AA A 








PIl Ci 


J* J 


OT A 
ZlA 




T AA A 

.100 • 0 




OT A 


0/^ Q 


00»'-r 


J* J 


2HA 


15.^ 


84.6 




2HA 


25.0 


68.8 


6.2 


2H 


6.7 


93.3 


- 


2H 


6.5 


91.3 


2.2 


itT 




1 A A A 

100 • J 




ZlT 
•rii 


^.^ 




3.3 


4A 


lo«7 


o3o 








( J* ( 








1 AA A 




•tXI 


14.8 


83.6 


1.6 


oL 




1 AA fl 








64.5 




ok 




95«o 




OA 




87.2 


2.6 


on 




96.0 




6H 


7.4 


81.5 


11.1 


8L 




100.0 




8L 


31.6 


68.4 




8A 




100.0 




8A 


2.7 


91.9 


5^4 


8H60 


12.8 


87.2 




8H6O 


1.7 


96.6 


1.7 


8H61 


3.6 


96.4 




8H61 


5.6 


88.9 


5.6 


10L59 


4.2 


95.8 




10L59 


21.7 


65.2 


13.0 


10LA60 




100.0 




IOLA6O 


4.4 


93.3 


2.2 


10HA60 




88.2 


11.8 


IOKA6O 


10.6 


87.2 


2.1 


10H60 




85.4 


7.3 


10H60 


14.9 


76.6 


8.5 


IOL6I 


9.1 


90.9 




IOL6I 


4.8 


90.5 


4.8 


10LA61 




100.0 




IOIA6I 


8.3 


79.2 


12.5 


IOHA6I 


7^4 


88.9 


3.7 


IOHA6I 




100.0 




IOH6I 


3.2 


93.5 


3.2 


10H61 


9.4 


87.5 


3.1 



1 Multiple for multiple morpheme word 

2 Single for single morpheme word 
6 Compound word 



The range of multiple morpheme word insertions is from 0^ 
to \(>.T% with 2HA (15.45C) and 8H6O (12.8^) also reaching 

high percentages. 

The following is an example of a multiple morpheme word 
insertions 

OR prebablv) 
ER Then it stopped moving and now it •allying there in 
the warmth. 

Bisertions of words in compounds occur only within the tenth 
grade groups, though this may be partially a functi<» of the text 
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■atttxial. It is Intemtlng, hoiMmr, tJiat only the two highest 
tenth gzade sronps sske this nxiety of lidscusst 1(MIA60, - ll.SStt 
10H461, - 10H60. • 7.355; IOH6I, - J.Z^ Bauqaes Indole the 

foUowlBSt 

fit Cta al|^s idien the fixes Mze Ixixninf^... 

BR •••and together we began to drav hade the sheets 

Mord levnl onissions occur nom frequently than insertionsf 
t hou^ ib&j are also United to three typrrst onissions of single 
norphene woxdSp onissions of noltiple norphene woxds, and 
onissions of vords In conpounds^ TSahle 4-43 shoirs the percentages 
of each which appear in this data. 

As is true of insertions* single norphene words are oaitted 
■ost frequently. Fron 64^ 5* (6L) to lOQC (KHUifil) of all 
onissions are of single norphene words^ This is understandable 
since, especially aaong older readers* aany of these are function 
words deleted in^the processing of syntax and neaning^ Younger 
readers, produce lower percents of these single norphene word 
onissions in part because of the text naterlals they read^ The 
stories read by younger readers contain fewer mltiple norphene 
words than the wore difficult stories read ly older students, 
and those Miltiple norphene words idiich do appear are usually 
regularly f omed plurals and regularly f omed past tense verb f om3« 



OR • • •for I an no longer any use. 

OR •••as she edged fa • 5r into the hollow so^that)the 
cpyotes could not ^ behind her 



OR ...we will look for the bigWol 



Qaissions of multiple morpheme words are interestingly 
distributed among groups. In the sixth, eighth, and tenth-grades, 
the xow proficiency groups show a far higher rate of multiple 
morpheme word onissions than average or proficient readers - 
35.3^1 eL, - 31.6^1 10L59, - Zl.7%). The high percentage amon^ 
fourth graders appears, not among low readers, but among the 
average group (4a, - 26.3^). In the (second grade, all but the 
high iJTx-oup have high percents (2L, -1(0^; 2U, - 26.3561 2HA, - 
25^). 

OR I can help with little ^h^^" 
OR The first ^ 



OR ...as if they Here boisai trees, ^tentlonally)kept 
in a precarious environment. ^ 



These younger readers and low proficiency groups make some 
omissions that are, in factt deliberate. Younger readers 
encountering unfamiliar lexical items sometimes choose to omit 
rather than make an attempt; older Inefficient readers may omit 
particularly difficult words, but often after one or more 
partial attempts. The older and the proficient reader's response 
to the same situation is frequently a ion-word. Groups reading 
story 61 show between 19.7% (lOH) and 32.4^ (lOL) non-words, 
as opposed to 2.^ (2L) and ^.Jf> (^L). Both 2L and have high 
percents of omissions, however. 

Omissions of words in compounds occur in all but five groups 
(2L, ^A, 6L, 8L, and 10Ha61). Other group percentages range 
from I.69S (^H) to 13^ (IOL59). The text is a partially controlling 
factor here, since compoiind words are not equally distributed 
among the reading selections. Examples of such omissions are the 
followingi 

OR He wouldn't be typical if he didn't cry some^mes^> 
OR Somebofly stuck some paoerr,,.. 

OR ...giving orders to lighting crews and (cameramen . 

Word level reversals do not appear frequently, in fact, two 
groups show no reversals whatsoever (2Lj 2HA), and the highest 
percentage for any group is (IOH60) (see Table ^4-38). The 

reauier who makes a reversal at the word level must be operating 
at a level of langueige structure that is, in fact, beyond the 
word itself I he is processing phrasal units, at least. 

OR ••Mr. Bamaby will see you if you come 'oversight; away. 

OR I mean I thinlc^just about^ everybody likes babies. 

Phrase level 

For the purposes of our research, it is necessaxy to define 
both phrase and clause levels very precisely. Not all grammarians 
would be in complete accord with the strict but pragmatic 
definitions we have established. In order to maintain accuracy 
and consistency in coding, however, some arbitrary lines have been 
drawn. 

At the phrase level, we record any structural changes within 
three phrases 1 a noun phrase, a verb phrase, and an adverbial 
phrase >fhich actually forms a part of the verb phrase.. Appendix D 
contains specific examples of types of changes which may occur 
within these surface structure elements. 

At the clause lavel, we record structural changes within 
independent, dependent, and embedded clauses. A clause is 
considered to cOTsist of a noun phrase and a verb phrase within 
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the deep atxoeiure. Its antfaoe xepraaaotation, haaever, mJM 
ooBsist odT a single lexical itea. Sach is the oaae nbm the 
autfaoe stxaetim of a aaotenoe iaeliides an aaibedied aoiai aodlf ler. 
Ve aaj that this aoim aodifier represents an entixe daaae. 

asfaoe Stmetttsei habf brother 

Deep Stxucturet The htother 



The oaissiott off either noon Modifier in this phxaae tepMswts the 
oiiissioB off & elanse within the deep stzneton. 

The involirsae&t off lazier ayntactic units, sadi as phzsMs 
and claiiaest varies aaong readers of differias gradn levels and 
ruiks. It is not onljr the peroent off invdlveMnt which varies, 
but also the kinds off phenoaena vhidi occur and the frequency of 
these. In other voids, both quantitative and qualitative 
dwracteristies distinguish aiecues at the phrase and clause 
levels off the groups in this study. 

The greatest aaount of activity at the phrase level occurs 
in two groups, 2L and 4H. In the 2L ^i^. yy,l% at all niscues 
are not involved at the phrase level. The M«t highest scozes 
vary fron these by aore than ten percentagv^ oints (2IU, - 51.4$Ct 
SA - 51.9*) (see Table But this high ^sereentage of 

invdYwwnt is not caused by the saae phanoMnon in the 2L and 
4H readers. In the case of the 2L group, this high percentage 
of activity is due to a large nuaber of phrase level oaissions, 

produced by any other gzoup. In fact 
Uo.Q^;. In the oaae of the ^ szoup, the incxeasad phzase 
level activity is not due to onissions but rather to a zeMzkable 
perceotat;e of phrase substitutions 0^9»BH), again a percentage 
hi^er than that produced by any other group. 

The onissions of the 2Llgroup, reading stories 22 and 24, are 
unlike the phrase <Missions occurring in older leaders. Of the 
2L onissions at the phrase level, 6yt are faso oaissions at the 
word level. And these are not onissior ^ of optional adverbial 
expressions or of rspetitive and unnecessary pronouns. They axe, 
with few exceptions, the oaissions of noun phrases and verb 
girases which are essential to the graaaar and aeanlng of the text. 
Of these forty-five aiseues, only nine ate ftilly c^ntactically 
acceptable and ten are acceptable with prior portions of the text. 
Exactly half of the phrase oaissions produced by these 2L 
readers result in lost or garbled deep structure (tiansforaatlon 4). 



The brother is a baby 
The brother is nine 



f 



OR 




the toys!" said the nan. 




OR 



said to the mam. 
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Table 4-^ 
Phrase Level 



Group Not Substitution 
Involved 



2L 






2LA 


61»7 




2HA 


f 0 ii 


310 


2H 


SI.** 






50.9 


31«o 




ee c 

55o 






37.9 


49.8 


6L 


63.^ 


23.7 


6a 


53.8 


36.6 


6H 


63.2 


25.2 


8L 


59.0 


27.4 


8A 


51.9 


39.4 


8H60 


50.8 


31.2 


8H61 


58.5 


35.9 


10L59 


67.4 


25.4 


10LA60 


55.5 


33.6 


10HA60 


52.5 


36.0 


10H60 


55.9 


33.5 


IOI16I 


69.0 


23.6 


IOLA6I 


67.5 


24.0 


10HA61 


58.1 


35.7 


IOH6I 


58.8 


34.2 



Insertion Omission Reversal 



Q A 


18.8 








0.6 












1.2 


Ii «; 


12.2 


0.8 


4-7 


7.6 


0.3 


2.^ 


9.2 


0.7 


2.9 


9.9 


0.2 


2.3 


6.6 


0.7 


4.2 


7.1 


0.4 


4.3 


8.8 


0.5 




4.8 


0.5 


6.1 


11.2 


0.7 


1.5 


3.7 


0.4 


2.4 


4.3 


0.5 


3.8 


6.9 


0.2 


4.3 


6.9 


0.3 


2.8 


5.5 


2.4 


2.9 




0.4 


4.1 


4.1 


0.3 


2.3 


3.9 




4.0 


3.0 





The 8H group reading story 60 also shows an unusually high 
percentage of phrase level omissions (11. 2^) » third highest of 
all groups. These phjrase omissions are of a higher quality than 
those of the 2L readers, honever, and make an interesting contrast- 

•*rhen how about whipping the sheet back ^uick) and.. . 

...thought it would go over the top ^^The) sheet. 

...speaking more slowly than ever^wf)i. 

It is significant that though the 8H readers' percent of 
omissions is high for their reading on story 60, their percent of 
omissions fcr story 6l is the second lowest among all groups 
(3.7^). Likewise, phrase insertions made by this group are high 
for story 60 (6.1S6) and low for story 6l (1.5^). It is apparent 
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that vhen the xmUbk aslactlcB Is mon dlffiooltt laas pcadlcstica 
ct the qrntax taloes place end sreeter atteoticn is paid to voBd 
level acomescjt zesnltliis la reeer pfaiaae leva! a&aonea. 

Athon^ the 8H group flhoae the aost oontraatiaK percentages 
of oslsfilons for the two atorlea 60 aad 61 (11.3( aai 3.7%)$ 
other groaps display a elallar pattemt 



Table 4^5 



Hirase Level flalssioas in Groups 
Heeding Stories 60 aad 61 



(hroup Stoqr 60 Stozy 6l 

8H 11.2 3.7 

lOU 6.9 '^.l 

lOHA 6.9 3.9 

lOH 5.5 3.0 



Bverj group shows f eeer phrase level oalsatona reading the 
nore diffioaLt artlclet Jost as evezy group Aon less inwohr e ae n t 
gmerally at this level. 



TaUe 4-t»6 

Itoroent of HLscues Hot Iinrolved at Hirase Level in 
Stories 60 and 6l 



Group Story 60 Story 61 

8H 50.8 58.5 

IOTA 55.5 67.5 

Itm 52.5 58.1 

lOH 55.9 58.8 



The several factors whidi sake stozy 60 easier to read than 
stozy 6l also perait aiscues whidi affect larger units of syntax. 

The 4H readers* extensive activity at the phrase level is 
not caused Igr oaiasionst hoaevert hot rather Igr anbstituticns* 
These are of easy types. A diange in tense ia a frequent cause 
of phrase level substitutions 
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OR 
ER 



Ui cull 

I called the local televisiwi station. 



OR it ijc(i 

ER tfe could take some moving pictures of him,c« 

OR mOs/ed 

ER But I remember the cameras moving close... 

The insertion or omission of a determiner, or the substitution 
of a noun modifier or quantifier for or by a determiner, alsc 
results in a phrase substituticx*. 

Might as well study word meanings first. 

A 

"{©typical baby." 

OR one 

ER There was a glassed in part along the whole side... 

OR a 

ER "i want o sell my little brother." 

The insertion or omission of a noun modifier brings about 
the replacement of one phrase for another. 

"Philosophical," said my (^abj;) brother. 

my 

"Live, boy, live!" 

A 

The above three types of miscues are responsible for most 
phrase substitutions among the 4H readers, however their 
proficiency is such that they are able to retain and utilize 
syntactic cues of a greater length and thereby produce phrase 
substitutions such as theses 

OR iOfac, 

ER I guess they do have a soothing sound. 

OR Icver^johe like^ 

ER A baby like everyone else's bal?y. 

OR n'^^ht Uere^ • 

ER Bring that fine boy over here right away. 

The least amount of activity at the phrase level occurs in 
three tenth grade groupst IOL6I (69^ uninvdved), 10L59 (6?.^*^ 
uninvolved), and IOLA6I (67.55^ uninvolved). In each case, the 
percentage of phrase substitutions is lower than for most groups 
(23.6^, 25.49S, and 2456 respectively) (see Table 4-^). Most 
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groups have phrase substitutions ranging froa 30^ to 40^. 

Despite the reduction in quantity of substitutions aaong 
these lOL readers^ the quality of their substitutions say non- 
theless be aNQAred vith the 4H group just examined. 

ISR *There*s nothing tirong with thea that ten yeairst ^ 

£R faaily, aortgpge and car payaoits wouldn't be able to cure* 



It is interesti ng that w e aee so nurh activity at this lerel 
cC gnwBatical structure anons the younget^ readers of low 
pocQficiencT, and so little activity anong the oldest readers of 
low pcof icimcy in our study* Actually, it represents a greater 
wooed accuracy anong *Uie older low readers* The tenth grade average 
and hi|^ readers wake phrase level niscQes to a greater extent 
than poorer readers of the sane grade* This is beoause they, 
even sore than the 4H pupils «dio show ^«fl9C substitutions, 
have effective contjcol over the syntactic and senantic cues idiidi 
pemit then to anticipate the graanar and aeanlng of the text* 
They are not bound by single lexical itens but rather process 
increasing longer and wore deepily eabedded units of language* 

Of the fourth, sixth and eighth grades as well, the low 
groups Aon the least anount of phrase level substitution, though 
the 4l and kk scores are quite close* Readers in all of the low 
groups are sudi acre bound to the word level than are readers in 
groups of average or hl^ proficiency* 

Within groups, however, the range of phrase level involveaent 
■ay be quite wide* The 2ZA group, for exaaple. Includes five 
students whose percentage of phrase level activity ranges froa 
44*0^ to 81*3^ uninvolved* The 2H group ranges froa 30^ to 80*3^* 
The 8A group shows a siailarly wide variations 40*7^ to 8Q9(* 

Hirase level reversals do not occur frequently* Never do 
they exceod 2*49$ (IOH60) of the aiscues at this level* The seccxid 
highest percentage is 1*25^ (2H), and the third highest *Q^ (4L)* 
Four groups have no reversals at all (2L, 2NA, IOHA6I, and IOH6I) 
(see T^ble 4-Jl4)* This is, of course, partially due to our 
strict definition of a phrase level reversals the phrase nust be 
moved from one clause to another* Anong the few examples made 
by the readers in our study is this ones 



OR ''I think the best thing rto do isVfor me. to. 
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Clause level 

There is considerably less activity at the clause level than 
at the phrase level# Where 37tl^ to 69?5 of all miscues are not 
Involv ed at the phrase level, 7lt4^ to 90t3J6 of all miscues are 
not invcivSd at the clause level (see Table ^-4?). It is 
interesting that the group with the greatest phrase level activity 
(2L, • 63^) also is the ^roup with the greatest clause level 
activity (29^). Likewise, the group with the least phrase level 
activity (lOL59f - 67.^1 IOL6I, - 6gjS) also is the group with the 
least clause level activity (IOL59, • 90.3^; IOL6I, • 87. 7?^). There 
is a good reascm for this. The phrase and clause levels are 
syntactically interrelated. Vithin the taxonoiny, the omission of 
a noun modifier^ for example, represents the omission of an 
embedded clause as well as the substitution of a noun phrase. The 
omission of an infinitive verb phrase is likewise the omission of 
an embedded clause. Since the 2L and lOL jAurase level scores 
are so extreme, this syntactic relationship causes the clause level 
activity to be extreme as well, in. spite of the fact that the 
range of clause involvement is much narrower. 

The most important reason for the lOL readers' low involvenent 
score is the very small percentage of clause level substitutions 
they make (l.?;^). Only one other group (ZLA, -.8^) has a lower 
percentage. Percent of clause suhstltutionp seems to be linked 
to grade level and, at least among the oldest readers, to rank as 
well. For example, clause substitutions in the tenth grade groups 
increase as proficiency increases: 

10L59f 1.7}^ IOLA6O, 3.yM 10HA60, 7.l^ot 10H60, 10.3^ 
10L61, 3.7^. IOLA6I, 4.55^; 10Ha6i,^ 10H6I, .?.7*: 



Within the eighth grade ranks, this relationship is less 
clear but still appears to be at workt 8L, - ^.^t 8A, - 3«356| 
8H, - 7.5^. 

The sixth-grade low and high groups have Identical percentages 
of clause substitutions, with the 6k group producing the smaller 
scores 6L, - 6A, - 2.36^; 6H, - 

In the second and fourth grades, the low groups have the 
greatest number of clause substitutims, the 2L group producing a 
percentage of substitutions as extreme as the lOL group at the 
opposite end of the scale (2L, - 13t235). Just as the low percentages 
of substitutions is largely responsible for the low involvement 
score of the lOL groups, so the high percentage of substitutions 
in the same way is responsible for the high involvement score of 
the 2L readers. 

The 2L oLause substitutions are of three major types. One 
third of all their substitutions at this level are insertions or 
omissions of negatives in the verb itoase. These would also be 
coded as substitutions at the phrase level. 
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Clifif LbwvI 
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g 




1 


1 




1 
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8 


II 


t 




2L 




13.2 


7.3 




86.0 


0.8 


2.2 




78. "5 


6.5 


5.8 




76.9 


5.6 








6«0 


2«2 


"in 




3-7 


3.7 




79-7 




1.1 




82.5 




4.5 




88.1 


2.3 


if.O 


6H 


80.0 


If.O 


5.0 


8L 


8tfr.4 


*.5 


1.8 


84 


81.3 


3.3 


4.1 


8H60 


81.11^ 


7.5 


4.0 


8HQ. 


87.6 


*.9 


1.5 


10159 


90.3 


1.7 


1.4 


10IU6O 


83.3 


5.3 


3.9 


108460 


81.3 


7A 


1.3 


101160 


78.2 


10.3 


2.4 


10L6L 


87.7 


3.7 


3.3 


1QU61 


83.1 


*.5 


3.4 


10H461 


80.0 


7.8 


3.9 


10H61 


8i^.l 


8.7 


1.5 



s 




6.4 


0.9 


0.9 


5.9 


0.8 


4.2 V 


6.2 


1.8 


1.1- - 


5.6 


4.8 


3.2 


6.5 


0.3 


1.6 


4.2 


2A 


1.8 


9.7 


1.4 


0.7 


7.0 


0.7 


1.3 


3.6 


0.7 


1.3 


4.6 


2.7 


3.7 


6.0 


1.6 


1.8 


6.3 


2.2 


2.7 


4.0 


1.9 


1.2 


4.5 


1.5 




5.6 


0.6 


0.5 


2.2 


3.7 


1.7 


4.6 


3.3 


2.1 


2.8 


3.2 


3.2 


4.7 


0.6 




4.8 


3.4 


0.7 


5.5 


2.7 




2.6 


2.6 


0.5 



OR looK aut 

SB kuSi wcr Z6d txain is not texe. 

OR My Wu€ airplane. IT is here 

BB Iff Uuft airtfLana is not hen. 

Th0 second aajotr type of clause substitution involves 
ia!pexativest 1>oth inserted and onitted. Stories 22 and 2(^t ZMd Iqr 
the 2L sroupf contain these in atendance. The dkildren produced 
these exanpLeSf anong othersi 
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<jf e wlU J.look for the big doll. 

OR to he.lp Fa'iner, 

ER Freddie ran to help Father. 

The third t.i)e of frequent^clause substitution involves 
interrogativeSf Sometimes Word ord^^er is altered; occasionally 
a clear change in intcmation indicates the rniscue. 

OR Vca ^ee 

ER Did you see ray little monkey? 

ER t^e (wof^kfwj it; irool 

OR The mcmkey nad it, too. 

Th^ clause level involvement of the 2L group is high not only 
because of substitutionSf but also because of insertions (7.3^)f 
the highest percentage of insertions for any group. Likewise, the 
10L59 clause level activity is slight not only due to the absence 
of substitutiais, but also to the lack of insertions (l.^^), the 
second lowest percentage for any group. 

The 2L clause level insertions ccMisist almost entirely of 
two*typest the insertion of a verb phrase, and the insertion of 
an embedded noun modifier. Frequently these aare substituted for 
other words which do not have such gramraatioal importances 

OR '•••^aid Ut^le Klif^n. 
ER ...the Little Kitten. 

OR ...^our ItWe klt^el^. 

ER .••^fith little things. 
Other examples include the followingt 

OR ""Ste/ ti^e cmn said. 

ER "Sae,** the roan said. 

OR Vou are to help* 
ER You are too littie. 

In spite of the fact that the low groups show such varying 
.percentages of clause inserticmst these scores do average to a 
percentage quite similar to the aveirages of other groups. The 
insertion scores of all low groups average to 3.^, The insertion 
scores of all average groups have a mean of 3* 6^* The insertion 
scores of all high groups average to 3»1^» Clearly, the means 
of readers of average and high proficiency are more indicative 
of peorticular group scores. 

The clause level insertions of groups other than 2L are 
generally of the two types previously menticmedt insertions of 
verb phrases and inserti<»is of embedded noun modifiers, both 
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r ej c — c nt lBg dnaes la tte dMp cAzaetim. iddLttedlyt dlffflratt 
XMdii« aslMtlima off ar or less o ji p ariM nlt ia s for cXimw 
laaatriioBp puUj doe to s^la and purtly dns to tho aaoiiDt ct 
dlffleolt^ tfaqr pooo for a XMd«r« ftm 8H gnmp produoos 4ifi 
laaortlons vliilo zwdlag atoaqr 6O9 for oaauqploy and only !• jjjC 
liiMrilons on stoocy 61, Iho two '^rpos of olmaa iaaertionsf 
hoMrvtr^ pomisti Inaartions of T«rb jhraasSf and laaartiona of 
aidiaddad noun nodlf laaca« 



ta fell we 

Ton dcnH naan tteva^a a««« 

A f 

• ••took ay^placa 

• ••aa thoo^ ha aaa^«^ 

•••out of tha zooa^^^ 

Vhlla lo»9 avaiaga and hi«^ sroupa danoQatxata roui^ay tba 
aua aaomt of elanaa Inaartionaf this cannot ba aaid of thaaa 
gtoopo with zagaxd to clanaa oniaaiona^ Tba pootar xaadara 
prodnoa noca elanaa cnlaalqna (an araxaga of 6tS) than do tha 
a^nnca or hl^ xaadaxs (^^SgC for aach), Tha thzaa groupa with 
tha laast elanaa oniaaion ara all in tha tonth giadai IQIA6O9 • 
2.29Ct XOHSL^ • 2.6lLt and IQB6O9 * Jh geoazalt tha hi«h 

xaadara mka xalativaly faw aiacuaa xaaulting in olauaa oniaaiona* 
with tha notaUa axoaption of ona groups 4H, - 9.7^ Thair hl^ 
paroantaga of elanaa oalaalona can ha linkad to a coxxaapondlngly 
hi|^ percantaga of phxaaa aobetitutionai ^ of all aiacuaa for 
thla group involira aubatltution at tha ph»aaa laral^ Tha 
f oUoidng axa 4H aiacuaa oodad both aa phxaaa aabatitutiona and 
elanaa oniaaionai 

OR "If \f boHicrS soti iiii^nip. of a baba slfriVw , 

BR "If it bothara yon to think of it aa'balgr aittingt"^^. 

• ••in tha xooa whaxa your bafay^^^^ia alaaplng.^* 

Italika phxaaaay ifhidi axa aluaya in aona aenaa dapendmt 
upon otbar oyntaotie units aithar in tha auxfaoa or daap atxuctuxa^ 
elauaaa nay ba aithar indapoodant or dapandant. Thay aay ataad 
alona or xaquixa another elanaa for tha coaplatioa of tha idea 
thqr 1)agin^ Ghangaa in elanaa dapmdancyt thou^^ not occurring aa 
fxaquantly aa aubaiitutionat oniaaicnat and inaartionat do take 
^laca^ And thay happen acroaa aantanoa bcundariaa alnoat aa 
often aa thay happen within a aingla amtanoa^ Shifta in dauaa 
dapandanoy uaually xaquixa that tha reader cope with lengthy 
unita of ayataxg aonething whidi aoat poorer xaadera fa^JL to do^ 
Hanoa va aaa fewer diangea in elauae dependency anong low xaadara 



QB 
BB 



OR 
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than K6 do among more efficient rt^aders* The second, sixthy 
and tenth grades offer considerable evidence of thist 



Table ^-48 

Changes in Qause Dependency Within the Sentence 



Group 




Group 




2L 


0.9 


10L59 


0.6 


2U 


0.8 


10L61 


0.6 


2HA 


1.8 


10U60 


3.7 


2H 


4.8 


10U61 


3.4 






10HA60 


3.3 


6L 


0.7 


10HA61 


2.7 


6a 


0.7 


10H60 


3.2 


6h 


2.7 


10K51 


2.6 



In most caseSf when a clause changes dependency within^ a 
sentence 9 an unacceptable structure will result unless a 
comctiM or a later accommodaticn is made. The f olloiring 
sentence^ the first sentence of story 59$ caused several such 
miscuest 

The rays of the setting sun lingered over the 
high Arizona desert^ touching the rocky tip 
of Badger Mountain and tinting the bold faco 
of Antelope Rim« 



Table 

Changes in Clause Dependent^ Across Sentence Boundaries 
Among Readers of T^o Stories 



Group 


Story 


Story 




59/60 


61 


8H 


1.2 




lOL 


0.5 




lOU 


1.7 


0.7 


lOHA 


2.1 




lOH 


3.2 


0.5 
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Shifts la iHaum d«pandMicif acxoos aontwot boiadarles do 
aofc ooenr in ttaZM srovpft, all zimAIbs steocy 6li 8H, lOL, wad 
lOBk, im meuSmAlm at ttm mUme^im aaoMts poaaltla xaaaoas. 
A — il«uu« tnm ilw i«ct unattlw oodaeldM «lth mm mdh aa « 
JTigTiih, 3«t«ioM az« lois ani ^nitaoiioBllT vney lirralTad, 
vanUly ocwtatliig of «i lawt one dapeadflnt cLsoa* la addition 
to tha latopntait oaa. Soaa —I ices axa actually stzlass 
of dtpandtet daaaaa. lha zaaolt la tbat atndaats zaadlns two 
aalaetiaaa jEodoead distlaei paroeatagea (aaa KULa 4-t»9)* 

Four gttmpm ohov aoca chaagaa la elanaa daptodancgr 
aozoaa a«it«aea Iwiwrtarf aa than aay otharai 2M, - '(•ZjC; 6H, - 
3,79Ct .2H, - %?%t and 108, - %23t» Tbm raUtlvaly hl|^r 
paroMrtaga of tha 2IA §pB9up la dna to aiaeoas aaoh aa theaei 

.Wht», 

CR All the faaily stood around hia .vhw the 
rthAs aara donc^ Hoa tbay landed at 
aoaa of tha yi^itazaat 



OB "I kaoa! I kaoa! "(^ auddeiily erled^^ttenl . . 

Bsvezaala of danaaa, ahila atUl a thMratioal yoeaibUity, 
do not afpaar la our study, A xavaraal at this laval nist be a 
xaoKBuiiaatl«a of tha axlatias ofinatltiUBta vithoitt any cfaaase 
la elanao dafndaaegr. 

Bmmacjt lavala 

Hoxa than ona laval of langnaga proeasa is inrolved in 
Tirtnally avaxy aiaona, yat xaadara of nucying ages and 
pNfieiattfly ahoa dlffazaat paroaataeaa of aiscuaa at aa(^ lerel, 
nwfieianfly, zathar than gzada, aaaaa to ba tha key to understanding 
zaadara* aiaeaaa hara, aa tbaza la greater relation aaong low, 
avamga, and hl|^ zaadera than there la betveen younger and older 
madara. The pdaazy raaaon for this seeas to be that hi«^ 
ZMdara of avazy grade, with the poasible axeeption of the aecond 
gtada, do a bettar Job of ptadiotlng stzueture aud aoaninc on 
tha btaia of aalactad onea, loa zaadera axe lesa able to retain 
la Maoiy long naita of flyataetie and aeaaatic cues. Thay 
ooaaaqaantly do laaa predicting and are aore tied to the word 
lovial and to other aaall uaita of stzuetuzs and aaaaJng. 

Tha tenth gzada groupa aza illustzative. The lOL gnnp 
vaadlag stooqr 6L ahoaa only 2.9( aiaenaa not lardLTad at the word 
lav«l, afaaraaa the lOH&L group ahowa fl9( uninvolved. And Just as 
word lawal lavolTMNttt decraaaea with paraflolancy, so ihzaae and 
danae level aotivity laoraaaa. The 1QL$9 sroop ahowa 67.4j( 
ualnv^l Ta a aBt at tha phzaaa laval and 90.3$ at the elauae level} 
the 10H60 groop ahowa mInvolTeaettt at tha phraae level and 
78,;!^ at the Elauae leval. 
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tfith the single exceiition of the clause level » the most 
frequently ocouzring phenoMnort is the substitution. 
Substitutions of sounds, bound morphemest wozds, and phrases ~ 
^<^ten caused by the miseue ~ gives support to the position 
that the reader nuat recreate the meaning Khich the author 
intended. The qiiality and the quantity of these substitutions^ 
hcmw^Tt differ with the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
readox and » to a lesser extent, with thv^i style of the reading 
matiiri&l* 

Likewiset omissions and insertims, particularly at the word 
level, vary according to proficiency. We flL'd proficient 
readers of all grades naklog lover percentages of substitution^ 
and hi^er percentages of insertions and oAlssicns than do poort^r 
readers. Average readers fall between these extreme scores. 

A quantitative evaluation » however, does not provide a total 
picture, because the greater number oi insertions and omlssi<»s 
of high readers involve function nozds and other minor trans- 
formations, whereas the Insertions and omissions of the low 
readers frequently leave unacceptable structures. 

PERIPHSRAL FIELD 

When a child reads, his eyes must stop and fix at 
points along thiss printed line in order for the graphic display to 
be in f ocuse At the point of fixation there is a small area of 
sharp focus surrounded by a larger area which is slightly out of 
focus but btlU seen. It is this b^^rroundlng area which we call 
the peripheral field. 

If, as some people believe, reading involves the processing 
of print in an orderly sequence with words being processed one by 
one as the reader meets them on the line, then the peripheral 
field would have little effect on reading;. Otoly an occasional 
miscue might appear from the peripheral field the reader loses 
his place or his eyes wander in some randoc^ direct im. 

But reading is a sampling, selecting, predicting, comparing 
and confirming activity In which the reader selects a sample of 
useful graphic cues based cn what he sees and what he expects to 
see. The graphic symbols are not processed one by one or in a 
strictly serial mannar. Rather the reader samples from the print 
on the basis of predictions he has made as he seeks meanir^. As 
a result, graphic infojMation.jfhich is appropriate to the ^sa^ir^s 
prediction is sometimer^ F^Uad in from the peripheral field. 

ji 

In these oAWii ■iscuos aay restilt. They &r» not a simple 
case of graphic inf oraatlon In the peripheral field causing the 
■iscue. They are, like all miscues, products of the reading 
process. In searching for peripheral field aiscues a utch is aade 
between the aiscue (OR) and the same word (BR) in the sane line 
or those lines above and lielow the aiscue, if it exists. 



la this sMtioB «• look «t the data txtm •laeno analysis 
which iadloatss ths •ffaet that ths psxlphsnl f laid has on ths 
xsodiac froesss. 

la ewslniii g the chaiaetexlstlcs of the perliheial field 
we can lUustxate ^he axec Jf sharp f ocas as as eloogated oval 
eneloslag the fait of the line the reader has la ahaxp focus 
durlas oae of his «ye flxatloas. SomMadlas this ovsl ne have 
hypotaslsed two other eoaoeatrle ovals dsfletlag the aear aal 
far parts of the peripheral field. Their reUtloa^lps caa be 
oheerved la the fc^owlag figure. 



Ueally* we would search the area within thoee ovals for 
the source of the slscue firos the peripheral field. But our 
coaputer prograa only pemlts us to search whole lines for the 
word in question. Therefore we have defined the peripheral 
field, for the purposes of this research, as being the graphic 
Inforsatlon contained In the ease line as and on the two lines 
above and below the alscue In question. Three categories In ths 
peripheral field have been established (see Figure 4-9). 

The eosputer first searches the line on which the alscue 
Is located. If an ER word Is found on this 11ns which is 
identical to the alscue than the alscue is listed as 3 and the 
search is temlnated. If no appropriate BR word is found on 



Figure 4-8 



Birlphexal Field Model 



"YouSi^ist be FrankJUmg's children, 
said Mr. Summers. "How do you like 
your new home at River Farm?" 
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Figure 4-9 
B»riph«ral Field Oategorles 

looking at the stores and buildings. 
When they came to the workshops, 

~ t 

the busman let (hem off, 

"Here we are," said Mr, Downs. 
"Mr. Summers runs this shop. 

the same llnet the computer then eearches the line on either 
side of the siscue. If an identical £R worl is located on 
either of these two linest the siscue is coded 2 in the 
peripheral field cate^^nry. If no Matching SR word is found on 
these two lines the * >4puter aoves out to a search of the next 
line on either side. Vhen an ER word identical to the siscue 
is found here the aiscue is coded as 1 in the peripheral field. 
If no Batching SR word is found in these five lines then the 
aiscue is considered not to be froa the peripheral field. 

The aiscues which are potentially peripheral field siscues 
and for which no satching BR word is found in the f ive-lin^ 
peripheral field are coded as 0* 

Miscues which axe considered as possible peripheral field 
aiscues are those single word QR*s that axe insertions and 
substitutions* Excluded froa such consideration are eoaplex 
aiscuest caissicnst and aiscues wheri< the ER is graphically the 
saae as the OR. 

The following exaaples show aiscues which are found in the 
peripheral fields 



^ asked Sust*.. 



• •#sany of our paztQts ars^s)trou- 
bled as ^e/iuce7 Tfi^ know reck- 
less leaders* • • 



Krs. Duck, 

hat is at the house. 



3 far- 

Z near 

1 sharp 

2 near«-~. 

3 far 
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At aupper he vas oanfU not tt^spaak of the secret. 
Qncet however, he foxgot hleaelf i ^looked at the butter. 

Mn."* I sat in a large leathrodiair ^ front of hie. "Pi 
^▼wy bogcjeuiy*'^^ hanging up the two telephones 
to whidi he*d been talking. ^ tiae is rmzj valu&ble.*. 

The nay he was speaking reainded 
ae of George Barling after he got shot 
in the stoaach when he stood leaning... 

I held mr 

He wagged a ^inge]r)at Andrew and said. . . 

Seurch Procedure Lialtations 

Certain liaitations are evident in the foregoing search 
procedure. Ideally, we would consider the identical ER word that 
is physically closest to the aiscue to be a contributing factor 
to the aiscue rather than an ER word at a greater distance f roe 
it. The closest ER word is soaetiaea found on the line 
innediately above or below the aiscue^ However, an ER word on 
the eaae line as the miscue which is relatively nuch farther 
away than the ER word directly above or below will be picked up 
first in our search procedure and the aiscue will be labelled 
category 3 instead of category 2. Such a possibility can be 
seen in the following esoiaplest 

rose garden, 
best picture I ever saw!** 





...back upstairs. PuUing^^e) kitchen stepladdw ^mt^^ft.^^ 

dvmtJed — 

hall and climbing up on itf^ he found the transom... 

This latter example is actually fortunate because the closest 
match for the OR is in the very close peri^ery. But a woixi just 
above or below will normally be coded category 2. 
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The computer also falls to locate certain alscues from the 
perliAieral field when the mlscue is an inflection or other 
variation of an ER in close proximity to the mlscue. Notice 
this mlscue t 

CR piec(*d 

ER ...and carefully placed the pieces of glass inside. 

It is quite possiblot that due to the nature of the sampling and 
predicting processt the reader sees the word ''pieces** and adapts 
it to fit the verb slot* Since our computer program cannot 
locate these types of relatlonshlpst they are not dealt with in 
this researdi* Thus the findJjigs to be reported here are a 
somewhat consezrvative indication of the effect of peripheral field 
on reading. 

Which P^rt of the "Field is :1ost Influential? 

When peripheral field miscues are examined by category for 
ability level and grade level, similar findings are evident. The 
percent of category 2 miscues is about double the percent of 
either category 1 or category 3 miscues. ^ For individual groups the 
ratios vary but category 2 is always the*highest percent. Since 
two lines are searched for category 2 miscues and only one line is 
searched for category 3 miscuest category 2 (lines on either side o 
the line on which the PP miscue occurs) is at least as influential 
source for PP miscues as is the same line (category 3) on which the 
miscue occurs. See Table ^5P f o^: grade level results. 

Category 1 miscues come from one of the lines which are two 
lines away from the mlscue. The percent of category 1 miscues is 
approximately equal to the percent of category 3 miscues for each 
group^ suggesting that category 1 lines are approximately half as 
influential as a source of W miscues as is either category 2 or 3« 

Both category 2 and category 1 may be more Influential than 
the percents for these categories suggest. If the SR match for 
the mlscue is found in category 3^ then category 2 lines are not 
searched. A similar reduction in percent for category 1 may be 
caused by the computer picking up an ER match in category 2 first. 

Considering this i>08slblllty the influence of the close 
peripheral field (l line above and below) is impressive indeed* 

A manual search of perij^eral field miscues in story 53 
resulted in a few examples being found of matches in category 2 
being closer to the mlscue than the me recorded in category 3* 
Chly one or two were found in category 1 which were recorded as 
category 2» 

To get some indication of the relative influence of the 
higher and lower lines in categories 2 and 1, a manual count of 
the location of the BR match for the mlscue was made for each 
subject readtog story 53« In category 2 the ER match for the 
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^scue Has found I3I times on the line above and 90 times on 
the line below. For category 1 the EH match occurred 5^^ times 
« the second line below. For category 1 the ER match occurred 
5* times on the second line above and 42 times on the second line 



Since wo would expect an equal number of occurrences above 
the line as below the line la both categories 1 and 2, there nist 
be MM other factor operating. Maaoiy is perhaps one influence 
TOlch incxeaaes the occurrences of IP alscues above the line. In 
«Ugoiiy 2 the noaber of oecoxxanees abore the Uae is apptoxlMttely 
50^ Mte than the oceurxenees below the line. Thus, mnoxt nay 
he quite influential in catesoqr 2 alscues. Since there is only 
about 3051 Mve occurrences in the line above for category 1 than 
far the line below, aaaoiy wouU be less inrolved for the aoxe 
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xemote line* 

Me would expect this latter finding since material processed 
later (in category 2) would tend to remove and/or interfere with 
material processed earlier (category l)» 

Alternative explanations are that the visual data in the 
upper part of peripheral field receives more attenti<»i from the 
reader or that some combination of short term memory plus 
attention is at work* 

For subsequent discussion, the three categories (l, 2, 3) 
of peripheral field miscues are grouped together and axe compared 
with those niscues which are potential peripheral field miscues 
but turn out not to be (marked as category 0)« 

Trends in Bercent and Frequent 

There is a general tendency for the percent of peripheral 
field miscues to increase with ability level within each grade • 
The 2L and kL groups are the cmly exceptions* 

The mean percent of perijAieral field miscues (l - 3) for all 
groups in ability levels increases* The mean percent of miscues 
for the lew groups is l6.7%l for the average groups it is 21#Q?6, 
and for the high groups it is 25* 5^* This finding suggests that, 
generally, as reading proficiency increases the involvement of 
the peripheral field as a contributing factor to miscues becomes 
greater* In other words, the more proficient the reader at any 
grade level (with the exceptions noted above )| the more chance 
there is that the peripheral field will be a factor in miscues* 

The mean involvement of peripheral field miscues is almost 
equal for the fourth (19* 65^), sixth (20^), and tenth^grades (19*5J5)* 
The mean involvement of peripheral field for the seccaid grade 
(25*3^) nearly equals that of the eighth grade (255^) (see Table ^-50) • 

When peripheral field involvement is considered for the same 
groups reading two stories, the mean percent of perii^eral field 
miscues (l • 3) is lower for the more difficult story in each 
instance* This finding suggests that as story difficulty 
increases readers may be. more cautious in theix* sampling and 
predicting thereby reducing, relatively, some of the peripheral 
field effect* 

Vhen we examine the effect of peripheral field on the three 
ability levels (L, A, H) as shown in Figure 4-10, it is evident 
that the percent of peripheral field miscues steadily decreases 
for the low groups as we move up throis^ the grades* The 8L group 
is -the sole exception* 

The stozy read by the 8L group (53, Ify Brother is a Genius) 
apparently has characteristics which make peripheral field effects 
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likely, since the 6A and groups who read the story had similarly 
high levels of peripheral field miscues* 

For the High groups there is also a steady drop in the 
involvement of pertpheral field miscues if only the more 
difficult story is considered for those groups reading more than 
one story. There is a considerably higher percent of miscues 
involving the peripheral field when High groups read the easier 
story. 

The Average groups exhibit no oleax trend. However, there 
are two groups (4a, 10LA61) which have much lower peripheral 
field Involvement than the rest* 

The above- findings on peripheral field miscues show that the 
percent of perlj^ieral field miscues changes little in Its mean 
effect across grades but tends to increase by ability level 
within grades* However, MPHU decreases with increases in grade and 
ability level and the perijAieral field can only influence 
substitiitlons and insertions at the word level, not all miscues« 
What really happens to frequency of peripheral field miscues as 
grade and ability level change? 

Baripheral Field Miscues Per Hundred Words (PFMPHW) 

The percent of peripheral field involvement outlined above 
gives us the relative influence of the peripheral field as 
ability level and/or grade level change* What these findings do 
not tell us is what happens to the actual frequency of peripheral 
field miscues as grade and/or ability levels change* To find the 
actual frequency of peripheral field involvement we must multiply 
the percent of peripheral field miscues EPM) by the miscues 
per hundred words (MPHW). The result is the peripheral field 
miscues per hundred words (IFMPHH)* 

jSEPM X mphw « msm 

Figure 4-11 displays the percent of peripheral field 
involvement by grade level in the top half xyf the figure and 
the actxMtl frequency of peripheral field miaicues (PPMPHW) In the 
bottom half* In all but two cases (IOL6I and IOHA6I) the actual 
firequency of perijAieral field miscues decreases as grade level and 
ability level increase* Even thou^ the relative effect of the 
perii^i^ral field Increases with ability level, the actual 
frequency of peripheral field miscues decreases, which shows that 
other factors affecting miscues drop out sooner than the effect of 
the perii^eral field* 

For example, if we examine the fourth grade groups in Table 4-51 
we notice that MPHW drops considerably as we move from low to high* 
However the percent of peripheral field miscues increases* 
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Table 4-51 

Peripheral Field Miscues and MPHif of Fourth Grade 



Group MPHW 

12.45 
4A 8.61 
3.63 



PFM rPMPHtf 

16.1 2.00 

17.3 1.49 

25.3 .92 



w !^ °If ^7*^^ ^2.45 miscues per hundred words, 

lu , 1^°^^ ^^'^^ miscues (or 2.00 miscues) are miscues from 
the peripheral field. Whereas for the high group there are only 
3.63 miscues per hundred words but 25, Ji of those (or .92) are 
miscues from the peripheral field. Even though the percent of 
W miscues increases (16.2^ - 25. 3«) the actual frequency of PF 
miscues decreases (2.00 - .92). Similar findings exist for all 
groups. 

Substitutions and Insertions 

Peripheral field miscues consist of only word level sub- 
stitutions and Insertions which are found within the defined 
boundaries^ the peripheral field as described in the introduction 
of this section. The relationship of these substitutions and 
insertions will now be considered. 

Figure 4-12 Indicates that as we move up the grades the 
percent of related substitutions tends to decrease and the 
percent of related Insertions tends to Increase. Except In the 
2L group a much higher percent of Insertion miscues are found In 
the periphMal field than substitution miscues. As a result, 
the ratio of insertions to substitutions increases with risim? 
grade and ability level, with the exception of the lOHA and lOH 
groups, where the ratio decreases. 

The above obaervations lead to the conclusion that, generally 
speaking, as grade level and/or ability level Increase the 
peripheral field plays a greater role as a source of Insertion 
miscues. A contraiy effect, i.e. a decreasing role, is noted for 
the peripheral field in regard to substitution miscues. 

For example the fourth grade groups display Increaslmc 
involvement of the peripheral field in their Insertion miscues 
K S *° Average, to High ability groupsi 33.3^, 

ihlS'a^ f«^;fi"T^'^?'j:- P^^^'^* insertion mi^es 
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(O tf\ ^ C\ •'CM H 



2nd Grade k2.1% 8th Grade 58.6;« 
4th Grade k6.6% 10th Gread 57.0?6 
6th Grade 5^.2^ 

An exception tv-> the foregoing trend for Insex-tions is the sixth 

grade groups which show exactly the opposite findings. As the 

reading ability level increases the perce:i^ of insertion miscues 

from the peripheral field decreases (see Flgux-e ^-12), 

The mean percent of substitutions from the peripheral field 
decreases staadily through the increasing grade levels, except 
for the eighth grade, as follows t 

2nd Grade 2^.6% 3th Grade 20.6j6 
4th Grade -16.955 10th Grade lk.2% 
6th Grade l6.35f 

But these changes in substitution miscues and insertion 
miscues are all relative as were the percent of peripheral field 
miscues discussed earlier. Since the actual number of KPHW 
decreases with increasing ability and grade level the actual 
frequency of insertions and substitutions from the peripheral 
field decreases too. However, their decrease, compared to the 
drop of other factoM affecting miscues, is slower. In other 
words the Influence of the peripheral field on substitution 
miscues diminishes more rapidly than its Influence on insertion 
miscues but the BP effect on both Insertions and substitutions 
continues throughout the grades to affect miscues more than some 
other factors which have a faster decline in thalr Influence on 
miscues. 

Another phenomenon evident in the data is the striking 
difference in the percentage of insertions and substitutions 
from the peripheral field when one group reads two sti>ries of 
varying difficulty. In the majority of Instances, the more 
difficult story gives rise to a decreased percentage of insertion 
and substitution miscues from the peripheral field. 

For example, when the lOL group reads story 59, 69.2^ of 
the insertlOTs and 6.2^ of the substitutions are found in the 
periirtieral field, whereas, when story 61 is read, only 64.;^ of 
insertions and 5.5^ of the substitutions are found In the 
peripheral field. We are led to conclude that the Increased 
difficulty of the story being read decreases the effect of the 
peripheral field on the reader. A further discussicm of this 
phenomenon appears when we deal with function words. 

Function Words 

If a certain word or group of words appears in a story many 
times relative to other words or groups of words, ;;e would expect 
them to also form a higher proportion of PP miscues since there 
is a greater chance of these words being in the peripheral field. 
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For auqil09 If 2^ of the woxds in a sUuj mrm aows «• «i«|it 
«PMt 2 of psrlplmna fUld siacttes to bo iioias tgr diuico. If 
tho propoartioQ of nouns is siffiif Icsatly son or less than Zjpt 
then us rUm sadi a dlvsigsncgr as a factor shidi nseds to be 
sxplalasd. Since fmctioa woKds are fsv in nusber but vexy 
frs4Wtttly nsedt it is isportaat to consider faction woxds 
Torsos non-foQction words in the peripheral field. 

The peoreant of ER fUnctioa voxds la eadt atozy rises 
gmdnally fxoe 27% in stories 22 ani 2k to 3B.6iK ia stozy 61 as 
ahomi ia Flcnze 4-13. Bat the percent of Aaeticn wocd nisciies 
in the IT ia each stozy Inereaaes dramtioally from 22jL ia 
eoehinedl stories 22 anA 24 to 86. S( in stozy 61. (Non-function 
wofzds in the Br plus function words in the peripheral field 
equals 100% of the niscoes In the peripheral Cield.) Ttiree 
peaks are also noted ia stories 59 and 6l. 

Hhat factors affect this notable rise ia function word 
— ^— aiscues orer non-function word aiscues froa the peripheral fiald? 

There are three factors whidt should be exaainedt The 
relative proficiency of the readers, the author's style of writing, 
and the difficulty of the story. These are explored as they 
affect results in stories 47, 59 and 61. 

In stozy 47 both groups 2KA end 6L contribute slailarly 
(S**^. 4^ respectively) to the total nuaber of function word 
aiscues froa the peripheral field. 

However, in stozy 59, which is read by 6h, 8A and lOL groups, 
a far different picture ie evident. The 8A group accounts for 
56.6^ of the function word aiscues while the other two groups (6H, 
lOL) together account for the reaaining k3,k%, 

Li story 61 there is an even distribution of function word 
aiscues fron the peripheral field aaong the five groups (8H, lOL, 
lOLA, lOKA, lOH) who read the story. 

In story 59 the 8A group has two individuals in it who insert 
and substitute acre function words froa the peripheral field than 
do any others. Subjects 226 and 228 show a high propensity for 
ineerting noun aarfcers, specifically "the". In stozy 59, 2yt of 
the BR function words are "the", but these two subjects Insert 
"the" ^ and 10% respectively. 

The reason for high proportions of function word aiscues froa 
the pe7i]iiheral field in stories 4? and 61 aust be sought elsewhere 
than primarily with the readers since no specific group stands 
out as atypical. Therefore, soaething in the stozy itself should 
be considered. There aay well be soae duLzacteristie of the 
author's style which contributes to the higher rate of function 
word aiscues in these two stories. For exaaple, the author aay 
oait at the surface level certain function words which are present 
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at th» dMp atxttctas* l««al, Soeh a altvatlai aneouxacaa tha 
laaartioi of aoeh tmdtim vcnla la tba aoxfaoa atroetvra. fit 
tmdt, UviaU of pa t i ih ai al flald iaaartloaa axa mwUmt 
(aaa Fl^na lHl3) for aaaj «f tba gtonpa raadlag thaaa t«o 
•iaclaa (2Bk, 6L, lOL, IQU). 

Tha foUoaliig aaaplaa Aov tKa laaartlon of a fUnetlca voxd 
vhich ia peaavi at tha daap atiuettira laral of tlw JEB but not at 
tha auefaoa laval, 

Sabjaet 2l>9 fblaon 

At that aoMBt «a 

both thought . ha had baaa bitten aad... 



Subjaot 256 Caaaratifi Can 

a Ittdky faw can eUab Into^llfaboata and suxvlva*** 

A zaviaw of pravioua f ladlnsa In thia atudy xaiaaa an 
additional lapoortaat faotor ragaidlng tha difficulty of tha atoriaa* 
In atoxy 61 thaxs is a gtaat apacaad batman «yntaetic aooaptability 
and aaaantio aeoen^iability (28,4j(' apcaad aa oppoaad to a aaan of 
19«5llt for all groupa). fit othar woxda» tha zaadaxa of atosy 61 
art aud) aoca abla to handla tha ayntax whid), in laxga part, ia 
ai<aallad by tha ftmeiion wooeda than thay axa to handla tha 
■aa nin g. It ia xaaaonabla to comduda that thara will ba aaxa 
function void aiaeuaa aa tha xaadara aanipulata daap atxuctuxa and 
produca alnoor auxfaoa diangaa of function woxda. In thia eontaxt 
it ia ralatiTaly aaaor to aaa why function woxda in tha peripheral 
field gat picked up as the aentance atruetuxa ia predicted and why 
non-function woxda (aoeti^ content words) are not picked up* The 
86.5K of function word aisouea froa tha peripheral field (Plgu:^?e 
4-1^) 8up«0Kta the hypotheaia ariaing out of thia great apreaa 
between ^mtaetic and aaaantio acceptability. 

In stories ^7 59 there are also greaterHhan-average spreads 
between syntactic and semantic acceptability (story ^7, " 2^; story 
59f - 23,5^), The readers of these two stories have the same reasons 
for Making e high proportion of function word alscues from the 
peripheral field as cmtrasted with non-function word miscues* 

To auaaariae, the high percent of function word aiscues froa 
the peripheral field in stories 47, 59 and 61 and to a leaser 
extent In tha othar atorlea, aay be attributed to Idloayncrades 
of Individual readers (eg, 226 and 2m), and to characteristics 
of the atorlea, that ia, the optional oaiaaion of function wozda 
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at tht surface level b/ the author that are present at the deep 
structure levels and the difficulty of the story Itself which, 
c^nes readers to utilize the peripheral field primarily at the 
points Hhere they can handle the syntax and somsntics « mainly 
the function words* 

With very frequerxt function words such as ••the" it Lc also 
possil^le for the insertion phenomenon to operate quite independently 
of the peripheral field with Hhe^ occurring in the peripheral 
by chance* If a word like ••the** is as much as lO^i of the running 
text then the possibility of occurrence in a five line sequence is 
quite high* 

Still it appears dear that the graphic display in the 
peripheral field has a much greater effect ori insertions than on 
substitutions. 

Ibidividual Comparisons 

•When^he reads, each child iperforms differently that* every 
other child. Sometimest thought* there are comparisons that can 
be msdo betwee«^^ children when wo consider their total performance 
or one aspect of that total performance. This section will 
compare a few of the characteristics of Individuals as they 
utilise the peripheral field in their reading* 

Subjects 211 1 ZJkf 235 and 236 are examples of children who 
make Ifiw percents of peripheral field miscues (of the total 
potential miscues in. the peripheral field). Subject 211 is in 
the 4H group. The others are low tenth graders. 

Subject 23k often inserts the noun marker In the surface 
structure. Usually this noun marker exists in the deep structure 
but not in the surface structure. ^ is alsc substituted for 
other noun markers ^ this subject* As might be expected^ the 
substitution of two and three letter words is frequent. Some of 
these substitutions are pronouns which change number and/or person. 
Some examples follows 

Hit 

...made her sniff hopefully under^ rocky ledges... 
...food only made her hunger worsst*** 



her 

...savagely for its throat* 

Subject 235 also substitutes a number cf£ two and three letter 
words. In addition, there are insertions of a and the and the 
substitution of the for other noun maa^erst including Function 
words beginning with th^ ax« substituted for other function 
words or ili^ pronouns in the peripheral field* Some examples follows 
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• ••and our fortheoaiiis diildbMi««t 

m 

For If 0f generation* 

• •.noy of U8 Mho began* 

• ••and this tine the thrust oaae^^^ 

The peripheral field aiacuee of subject 236 are similar to 
the forgoing tiro^ These subjects* peripheral aiscues could be 
exanples of diance occurrence of function worls in the pvriphery^ 

Subject 211 has a group of peripheral field aiscues 
associated with the topic of the paragraph in idiidi they occurs 
Other peripheral field aiscues in the iaaediately surrounding 
paragraphs appear to stem from the author's use of relatively 
im co m a on structures^ Some exaaoplest 

batter if 

Garefully he taped the batteries end to end^ • • 

• ••ran the wiare up the side^of the (^ro) batteries 



to the bulb* After winding the wire around the 
bottoa of the bulbti^^^ 



•••so it touched the cap on the top battery • 

Subjects who nake fairly hiidi percents of peripheral field 
aiscues are exeaylified by subjects 218^ 226 and 251^ Subject 
251 is a lOH reader^ He aakes peripheral field aiscues that do 
not change the function of the E!R wcxcd^ His actual number of 
peripheral field aiscues is low because his MPHif is low^ Soae 
examples followt 

fo 

• ••I put my mouth almost on his ear^^^ 
The beam of a headlamp shone^^^ 

•••he answered^^^ 

Subject 218 in group 6A also shows no change in fund^ion 
for his peripheral field substitutions but some of his in^rtions 
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do cause change in function between OR and EH* For example t 

JL 

I think you may have hit on a gold inine#,. 

This subject has a very low HPHW arid is the only subject to 
achieve residual KPHW of O.OjS, 



Che of the most atypical and patterned examples of 
peripheral field involvement is evident in the miscues of subject 
226, an 8A read.r. Of fifty-two peripheral field miscues, sixteen 
are Insertions of the# fourteen are inserti<xi8 of and, and some 
of the remainJjig twenty-two are substitutions of the and and for 
each other. Note the following exampless 

• • .and built fires on ^high points. • ^ , 

Herder and dog stopped, • • 

A A 

• ••at his throat, ^ the tendon abr"*^## 

Ana 

^When it became quiet* 

Ch the other hand, subject 25I shows little pattern except 
for the more limited insertion of the and and* 

Other subjects show different patterns in their peripheral 
field miscues • 



Subject 167, an 8L reader, displays initial and final graphic 
si m ilarities in his perii*eral field miscues. Approximately half 
of the miscues change function. There is some substitution of 
pronouns involvisg number and perscxi. For examples 

Wim 

As the lady led me... 

He 

We could put it... 



A 

As little brothex^go,*, 
..•of things babies use. 



...be better not to have a contest. 



our 

• ..came to the house^ 
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Stobjaet 19It « rmdmr, mIoss pnlilMaml finld ■lacnua 
vhioh hum gm^tdc sislUuEity with tte Initial put of tte BB. 
Hoot wAauam cImbs* ilMlr fteiafcim* 

to 

Billy Hind the wlater,too. 

Viis wflkS Hien 

• ••he and the fam wonld zaoe tossther tfaroii^^^^ 

•••houae mms dmotX^igr built one fcr««« 

-rtiC for 
At this season of ths ywr sU the... 

With sobjaet 216^ a 4A xesdsTt initial snihic siailari^ 
with ths BB is also notaUs for psrijhsral f iold nisoues. 
Skibjsct 222t a 6k zsatert dwcss soae of ths f ocsgoins 
chaxactsristics with Initial and final graphio sbdlarityt 
llaltsdl ohai^ in Amotion of ths OB^ and lialtsd inssrtions of 

the 

Ktttsr that 6aj fbes. misr««« 

1 thon^ ths xsfigsiatAr vooU explods. 

touXA 

.mmV idea wouli be for you to diooss««« 

tfhen we exaaine the extent to whidi the peripheral field 
niseuss axe ssmatioally aeosptablst a pattSiSi does eaerge for 
ths three gixncps. Those individuals (nsabsrs of the average and 
high ability groaps in their grade) lAo nato relatiTely high 
poroants of psriphsral field niseuss havs the hic^st proportion 
of audi aisonss acceptable in the sentence or whole text* Those 
subjects fjran average and low ability groups irtio sake an average 
nunbsr of peripheral field aiscues have a hl^ier proportion of 
those niseuss whidi are only partially acceptable or not 
acceptable at all. The subjects (f ron average and low ability 
groups) idio sake the lowest percentage of peripheisal field aiscues 
axe those who show hi^^ proportions of unacoeptabls or only 
partially acosptabls aiscues* 

flUnsft xy 

All readers producs observed responses whidi aatdi words 
graphically in the visual perii^ral field* Readers in higher 
grades and groups of higher proficiency in the sane grades tend 
to show a hij^isr percentage of sudi aiscues* Howevert because 
MPHtf djcops with greater proficiency the actual frequency of 
peripheral field niseuss declines at the saae tine that percentage 
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Increases. 



This seems to show that the tendancy to be influenced by 
the graphic display in the visual peripheral field remains 
relatively constant as proficiency increases, while other factors 
contributing to miscues diminish so that this factor emerges as 
a more significant c<xitributor to miscues. This becomes evident 
when upper grade readers of two stories show more periiAieral 
field miscues in the easier story. 

Insertions are very likely to be influenced by peripheral 
graphic cueSf much more so than substitutions. This is 
increasingly true as proficiency increases. These insertions 
are very largely composed of fxmction words which are often 
optional elements in the deep structure. 

Function word miscues are much more likely to involve the 
perix^eral field than non-function words. Oar study does not 
differentiate the extent to which this is coincidence due to 
the frequency of occurrence of function words or a tendency to 
pull function words in because of predictions of structxires in 
which they nay fit. In essence, less proficient readers do 
tend to produce miscues where the peripheral field word has a 
graphic resemblence to the ER word. 

We can conclude that the influence of cues in the visual 
peripheral field is not a random one. Words are not likely to 
be pulled in from the peri|^eral field unless they fit in some 
ways with the semantic, syntactic, and grai^ic cues the reader 
is processing and the predictions he is making. 

A Closely Related fhenomencms Duplicate Words 

At tines miscues appear to iresult from the same word shape 
appearing two or more times in a close sequence. The reader 
apparently becomes confused about whether or not he has already 
processed a word when he sees it a second time. This often 
results in an omissicm, so it would not show in the peripheral 
field data. 

To study this phenomenon we analysed fifteen such items in 
a single story. Poison, (story 60). Since twenty-one readers 
read this story there are 315 possible opportunities for miscues 
in these fifteen instances. Forty-three miscues are produced t 
which is about lk% of the possible number. Since the MPHW for 
all readers of this story is only 3* 36^1 this rate seems higher 
than expected. 

The most common miscuet as expected ^ is the omissi<^ of the 
second occurrence of an item* Five readers omit the second 
in the following examples 

...to move or to... 
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Six XMd»« oalt ihe aeoond I In this enmplmt 

I said anl I went*.* 

la mom oonvwafttiooal oum phrases axs xopsatad in the 
tsKtt these sze fze^imtly coUapeed as in this exasplet 

Ro OM« Mo one jet« 

Pour readers reads 

Vo oM$ not yet« 

The general peripheral field phenoMnon involTes the reader 
pollinK la peripheral woocds he expectsg or that are appropriate. 
In the ease of repeated verdet the reader aiscues heoanse he does 
not expect the nae word or phrase twice. 

Alldogs are alternate f eras of the saae iteat the contraction 
isnH and its full zepresaatation is not are allologe» just as 
are the irocd airplane and its shortened f ora nlanea Both iteas 
are afailaUe to the saae 8peaker» Iwi he viU generally use the 
two in different eettlngs* The contrr:ction ianH. for exaaple, 
will be found in alaost all ccnirersation, whereas the full fora froa 
whidi it is derived will be mcountered in aore f oraal writing* 
Vhat is aost iaportant is that ther^ be absolutely no aeaning 
diange inrolTed in the substitution of all<aogs« 

Because both foras aay be used by the saae speaker, allolog 
aiscues are Iqr definition Qot dialect aiscues. Che of the 
stories read >y the subjects of this study, however, was written 
by an Baglishaan, and several of the substitutions nade by the 
readers of this selection were judged not only tc be allologs 
but also the result of an encounter with an unfanlliar dialect* 
An exception is aade, therefore, in the coding of a niscue such 
as this extreaely frequent ones 

CSould you coae round at once and bring serum for 

a krait bite? 

Allcaqge were never a frequent lAienonenon in any reader* 
Soae readers showed none at all. 

The aajority of allolog aubstitutions involved contractions 
and their ftill foms« Of the 15I instances of allolog miscues, 
83 are of this type* They occur throughout the grades in low, 
average, and high readers* Vhat is interesting, however, is that 
among the younger readers, the second and fourth graders, there 
are exactly twice as many shifts from the contraction to the full 
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form as there are changes in the opposite direction. One 
explanation for this might be that these less experiOTced readers 
have already become sensitive to the differences between written 
and spoken language (particularly in their encounters with the 
often unnatural language of primers), and they consequently are 
led to expect full form in print. 

The substitution of both full and contracted forms occurs more 
frequently among the older readers than among the younger ones, as 
do all types of allologs, in fact. Because five groups of these 
older students read two selections, however, we again have an 
opportunity to see what influence a text may have upon a particular 
type of miscue. The allolog miscues involving contractions vary 
greatly between the magazine article story 61 and the two short 
stories 59 (lOL) and 60 (8H, lOLA, lOHA, lOH). Reading stories 
59 and 60, eighth and .tenth-graders -move from a contraction to a 
full form eighteen times, and on nineteen occaslcms from a full 
form to a contraction/ The same students reading «tory 61 
shift to a full form again in eighteen different miscues, but 
produce contractions only five times. The sophisticated complexity 
of the article, is probably responsible for the greatly reduced 
number of contractions. ' The suspenseful plots, and more 
conversational language of both short stories make it possible for 
more contractions to occur. 

Though the majority of allolog miscues c<xi8ist of ccmtraction 
and full form substitutions, an extremely large number of allologs 
of a second type are produced. Sixty of I5I allolog miscues are 
••liMg* and ••short forms of a lexical item, such as the airplane- 
plane example previously mentioned. This category normally 
includes alternate possibilities within the dialect of the reader 1 

OR until 
ER till 

but may also include alternate possibilities within the idiolect 
of the readers 

OR $frigerator OR $cept OR $Uzabeth 
ER refigerator BR except BR Blissabeth 

A. These long and short forms aro of several types. Proper 
names and their diminutives are frequently interchanged! 

OR Fred OR Bill OR Kitty 
ER Freddie ER Billy ER Kitten 

B, A second type includes compound words and their alternatives! 

OR plane HR driveway 
BR airplane BR drive 
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Cm A thi3Ed qiiita t o— on fjpB^ inrolfas vlist «e ttmll call a 
Bcn-lnflacticnal ^« It is flreqiMotly iaaortad in the omL 
MprMentation of weeds cotttaining the bound marptmm ^^larda 

QB towazds OB bftdomzds 
BR tomtxd ER hadbiazd 

This non^infleetional ^ appears on nouns wheat in fact 9 theze is 
neither singular nor plural faining intendedt 

OR sakes 
BR for heairen's sake 

And it occurs with noun adjuncts whldi are never inflected t 

OR trousers 

BR trouser pocket 

Thouc^ aost alldog aiscues included shifts to and froa 
contractions and full f eras in addition to the long and short 
altemativesf a few aiscues of yet a fourth variety occurred. 
These aiscues involved idioaatic expressions ftequently induling 
ainor oaissions and insertions* All of these aiscues were aade 
hf eic^h and tenth graders^ with the exception of one highly 
prof icient second grader. And all of the exaaples am shifts j^o 
an idioaatic fcfrm^ with the single exception of a shift in the 
opposite direction! 



any pennies* 
BR Ve do not have another penny* 

The shifts to idioaatic expressions included the following 
exaaplest 

OR I went on reading the words outloud* 
ER I went on zreading the words aloud* 

OR It was enough to wake uyg^ the dead* 
ER It was enough to wake the dead* 

OR Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under 

rocky ledges and §yLl along the small trails* * • 

BR Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under 
rocky ledges and along the saall trails* * * 

OR ***except sometimes wher you catch it all 
at once* * * 

ER *«*exoept sometimes when you catch it at 
once* * * 

It is certainly true that a reader must he concentrating 
on meaning in order to make any type of alldog mlscue at allt 
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but surely this oan be said in ^particular of those allologs 
¥hlch involve .idlonatic expressions* 

Jumai^i .AIloloss 

The .phenommon of 'jOjLologs occurs such sore lOften amo^g .the 
lolder.roadersf the eighth and tenth gzaderSf ^han anong the 
younger ones. JThe sore experienoed students have developed .jiore 
alternative ways of repressing Measf 01^.013117 iihe vldloeatic 
nays which the secondf f ourtht and sixth graders seldofi utilise* 

^Younger readers often Hnibstltute variant fame of proper 
naneSf «idi as Tom ai^ Toouqrt 'f<^ each other* TIAs .is true in 
part because the texts aake extensive use of iteaa and hmce 
provide the opportunity tor this type of aisGue« But f it is alcso 
true, because children in the prisaxy grades have Accuaulated Ity 
tiiis t^lme va Harge repertoixe of alternatlve^naM^ ^or particular 
persons and thingSf and intuitively eenae the acceptability of 
either altnnatlve in the selections they read* Their >4^parent 
:satlsf action irlth *mch aiscues ja^y be seen a3 a -strength* 

Finally 9 the:!readlng selection joay Influence the degree of 
allolog activity 9 as the two texts story j60 and sbovy 61 illustrate* 
Slicounteiring an \infanlliar dialect (stosy ,60)9 readers pr^uce 
the ^allolqgs 0f their own preferences s the meanings reaaln the aaaet 
iiut the jobeerved .reiqpcnse :1s a native American ^preference 9 . as 
opposed to the Brltlirii Shgllsh of the author* the coaplex style 
cof the magatine article (story -61)1 furthermore j -seemed to canise 
.pupils to xqperate less f reely, and allolog mlsoies were consequently 
:reduced .in number* 
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Ctaptar 5 

mnsst Hxt 3 

BmdeTB at Incrwialnic h&wmlB of FtctldLmcf 



In this diaptar w ahlft ma focus f roii pheaoMna across 
xsaAers at vaxyliig levmls of prafldeiicar to the zoalers tboaselTtts. 
Hsrs «• prssettt a depth plctovs of aadi sroap of xosders la eadi 
grade at each level of prof ielmcj f roa lov second graders to 
hl^ tenth graders. Qcr goal is to see the aoiaisltlon of the 
reading process la the perspective of its use at eadi level of 
functioning* 

Ve begin with the least proficient groap* the ZL, and aove 
upeard. To facilitate co^arieont we have several groups at 
coapsraUe lUsvels of proficioncj reeding the eaaa story. Ooaperisons 
of groups reeding each story are interspersed in the es^usnce In 
this diapter hef ore the groups that read the eelection are 
dlseussedy after these coaparlsonst the groupe are preeented froa 
the least prof ident to the aost praficiont. 

Low Croficiancy Second Craderss 2L 

How doee a reader lock after one and a half to two years 
instruction If hs has aade relatlYely little progress? That's 
the Tiew we present hare aa we look at five low prof icien<^ readers 
in second grade. 

The 2L group, like the three other second grade groupsf is 
coapoeed of five children. Three are Black aaleff^ one is a Hhite 
aalOt, and one is a Black feaale. The 2L group read two storiest 
both froa pre->priaers. Two selections were used in this casov 
becauee of their brevity. For the purposes of analysisv they were 
treated as a single selection. The two aelecticns are Little Mpnkey 
and Little ftceddie. 

The language of both stories is soaewhat unnatural 9 with 
rather weak qmtaxt thou^ In eadi selection there is a definite 
story line* The f olloiring exaaple is froa Little rreddiet 

Jack saldv "You cannot help ae. 
You are too little.** 

Little Mo nkey concerns a search for a lost aonkey. Its 
contusion shows pictorlally where the lost aonkey has been hiding 
but does not aantion it in the text. 

The 2L reeders show a strong tendency to oaitt intentionallyy 
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irords that are unfamiliar to them* Sometimes these words are 
consistently omitted throughout the story each time they appeari 
at other times readers do make attempts an subsequent occurrences* 
Such omissions frequently result in a totsd loss of syntax and 
meanings 

••Is my little (m^^ here?** 
And he the blue ( ^rplan e^ 
••Yes, yes,** ^^^^the man* 

*liOok up here,^* 8aid( ^im^ 

This strong tendency of the 2L group to omit unfamiliar words 
contrasts strikingly with the tendency of both more experienced 
and more proficient readers to substitute another wori for the 
unknown one* The quality of these substitutions varies according 
to the effectiveness of the reader, and the number of his attempts 
in any given instance varies according to his efficiency* 
Deliberate omissions, hwever, are very rare, even among low 
readers in higher grades* 

Subjects in this group vairy, haiever, in how consistently they 
use word omissions4 Subject 153 does not appear to omit unknown 
words deliberately, though he does make several emission miscues* 
Subject 151, however, omits at first then makes various substitution 
attempts* For the proper name •*Preddle,** he substitutes **Billy,** 
hr.vlng already omitted the item once* Both syntactically and 
semantically, this is a very reasonable substitution, retaining the 
grammatical function of the ER, and being a real boy^s name* 
Following this substitution, subject I5I omits Freddie in three 
successive occurrences, maintaining syntactic and semantic 
acceptability twice by altering the rest of the ER* The word •*Father** 
is next substituted, and in the seven remaining instances of the item 
there are five more omissions, an unacceptable n on -word substitution, 
and a final return to ••Eillys"* 

Subject 152 Is m6t\ more consistent in her attempts at 
unknown words* There e^n ten occurrences of mo^ e y in story 22* 
Having omitted the item in the first Instance, she decides to 
substitute trucks and does so throughout the eight remaining 
appearances of the word* la her retelling of what she has read, 
subject 152 maintains that the story is about a truck* Although 
the substitution of truck for monkey is semantically unacceptable 
in the passage as a whole, it is acceptable within every sentence 
but two, which are identioali 

•^he little mcmkey had it*** 
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ClMidy the xepatitiott ot this wlnam is attpposiad tgr tte rapaiitlfs 
ayntax of tte infe, and its cuuiBspoadlag lack of aaamtie oaaa« 

Iha 2L sroiqp abova gnitlc and fhoaaalc Maaa for vacd 
aabatitvtiaia ahieh axa aotaVIy loaar thaa all othar graapm. Thqr 
aay act gat ^aij doaa to tha aoond cor aimpa of tha BR# ToKathar 
with tbaSr atraag taadaacar to oalt words daUbaratalyy thia 
spPMxa to ba aridnea of aoaa dlffioolty y roem Bmi ng tha graphic 
. isif onaitioB« This doaaa^t aaaa that thaj hava no ability to uaa 
graphic oiiaa. All aobjacta ia tha groiip prodoca aiaonaa with aow 
graphic aad/or phooaaic aiailwity batvaea BB aad OB, as thasa 
aaaplaa ahoai 

OR nm aaid do VtaaidL tiaaa nca baa 
IB ru and did FMdia thiaga not had 

Soaa factors that ooBtxibota to tha lev graphic aad phonaaic 
aaaas aiat 

(1) taadaaey toaazd habitual aaaociaticaa batwaan apacif ic 
aorda (gf^/cukp aaid/and) 

(2) aobstitutioB of aaaaatioally and aonttactioally'acoaptabla 
voeda (BiUy/rraddia, Ilip^Mdiat truck/aoniDegr) 

(3) aaak wg/nUx ahieh raaolta aoaatiaes in raadiag word-lgr- 
votd and in ottiar inatanoaa vida dariaticaa f roa tha 
atructara of tha taxt« 

Thaaa raadara aaaa to nalca aoat uaa of initial eonaonanta but 
Will aoaatiaaa aubatituta vorda with coanon lattara that ara not 
initial as tha axaaplaa abova ahow« 

In addition to tha dalibarata oaiaaion of uaknoim itaaa^ tha 
2L group diowa aoaa tandancgr to produoa iMatancea whidi ara ao 
unlika tha BR that any wocrd aatohing bacoaea qoita difficult s 

OR I ti^i^e mX htjlp +he ItHMe krthoa w/e want lOfHc kHien 
ER I aa not too littla to halp with littla thiagat aa I? 

OR Hij 6oc^ ioik out intxe. 
ER )tf big doU la not hara« 

OR Ar& ^ou. CotviiV)^ 

ER Hara ia aoaathing you can do« 

Soaatiaast howavart a aoaniagful aentanoa aaargaa froa thaaa groaa 
daparturaa feoa tha taxt« 

Can \ndp 

ind wa will find ay aonkay? 
Hara ia aoaathing you can do« 
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Even in the most imaceeptable of theso nlsouesf howovart 
sone concern for oyntax is quite evident. Their tendency to 
substitute verb for verb^ noun for nount shows concern for 
linguistic structure as well as words. 

The 2L group's sensitivity to the grannatioal acceptability 
of their aiscues varies greatly with the individuals in the group. 
They all make sone use of ^tax but these readers do not 
demonstrate a strong ability to achieve qrntactic acceptability^ 
compa^ to other groups^ with a mean of ^3.7%$ and a rsage from 
31.6^ to 7Q^«* Ghe reason for this is that deliberate omissica of 
key words often results in loss of syntactic structure. 

Another phenomenon occurs among these 2L readers which often 
interferes with the syntactic acceptability of their miscues. 
Several subjects make deviations from the text due to habitual 
associations. These associations are^ at timeSf stronger than 
their ooncem for syntactic structure^ This is a phenomtricn 
quite distinct from the consistent application of ^ruck* for "aonkey^ 
after a deliberate omission. Subject 14^ habitually asso^tes 21s. 
and and as well as gsL And siOs ^ the fallowing examples a^^ow. 

Art 

And he had the blue ai:??plane. 

ir 

And my red train is not here. 

These habitual associations often result in qrntactic jumbles 
but are sometimes worked into acceptable structuresi 

Here Is soasthlag you dan (do . 



c]et 

Yes, you 



fl^t me. 
dan. 



Subject 150 also gives evidence of a habitual association in 
his oral readings 

Can 

And I can help you, Mother. 

And Uttle Freddie did help Mother 



tan 

And Father and Jack. 
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llwM iMMtoil o elatl o M , lite oUnt mamIM 

JrZT^ hi. no i»«r iiifor«ti« ho lU^ht luJio 

•«kj^^««o oaoooMfta atto.pt. Ficoo 8Ub>ct oSTthSo 

rou ^ hoip with lituo tiSi^. 

I' 

I M not too UtUo to holp with littlo thS^s. 

I con holp with Uttlo things, (twioo) 
Ftm Mbjoct 153 COM thos* nisoaosi 

"Too, yes," laughed the nu. 

"res, yes," laughed Mother. 

thi. S^iS** deaooetiate their faiOliarity with 

!^ f.ff^Tf!"' do so be substituSS iSSiIe 

•vea Mxe atUted thui the text itself 1 -wguigo 

M littld. toe (We. too mU Jxel(, |- he ^aU. 

"Too little to help!" he said. 

2 , • v<M> Little (c»*tt-cn 

BR I can help the litUe kitten. 

*tmaJllJrI*^il°' when ccaf rented with two consecutive words he 
apparently feels urequipped to handle, mOhis this substiiSion? 
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OR Ltttle Mother (ten 

£R ncr>ddl« lau«^ed at Jack 



The moral is that it's always a goo J idea to aentlon Little 
Mother Hen, since she's bound to turn up somewhere in the stozy. 
Syntactic and S9«ant'xc acceptability are not achieved* 

Fnquen^ of miscues ancae the 2L readers is variable. The 
group MPW is 11.7 with individuals ranging from 5.9 to 16.69C. 
These are not entirely coapamble with older groups because of 
the procedure we follow for counting only the first instance of 
repeated niscttes. Beoauoe of the liaited vocabulary iit the primer 
stories, repeated miscues will have a. more disproportionate effect 
than in stories with more different woxds. 

These relatively ineffective readers do correct from 1256 to 
almost >/Q^ of their miscues. Since many of these corrections 
cancel out seaantically unacceptal)le miscues the comprehending 
scores fall between 42^ and 7JW». The 2L readers are not unconcerned 
about meaning. 

No one reader in the 2L group stands out as totally atypical, 
however there are differences to be observed among these five 
children. A Black male (subject 153) t with th« lowest residual 
HHW in the group (2.1) is also the child with the second highest 
correctiMi percentage (31.2%). His perc«it of syntactically 
accepteble miscues is 17^ higher than the next highest score 
(subject 153, 60^1 subject I52, 1^2.6%). His comprehending bcore 
(72.8%), which is more than 12?^ above the next highest in the 
group, is not due to his correction of semantieally unacceptable 
miscues (15. 5%) f but rather to his percent of miscues seaantically 
acceptable Stfssi correction (k2.2%). This comprehending score 
like the residual MPHW score, y be favorably compared with 
readers in the 2U, 2HA, and groups on more difficult Jiaterla?.. 

Subject 153 makes an interesting coaparison with subject W, 
another Black male, for this reason. Subject 144 has the second 
highest comprehending score in the 2L group (60.1^), primarily 
because he corrects 28.7% of his semaotieally unacceptable miacuest 
his semantic acceptability scors is 3l»^t the second lowest in 
the group. Therefore, in spite of his relatively high MPHB (12.7%), 
his residual MFMf is not much higher than that of subject I53 (4.9%). 

A third reader, I52, has a residual MFHV score of -i.J^, 
falling between subjects I53 and m. This is duo to yet another 
causes aabjeot 152, a BUek female, aakes few aincuos compared 
to other group members in the first place (MPHW 5.9, the lowest 
score for the group). This is the child who persistently replaced 
the word "nonkay" with "truck" throughout one of the selections. 
Her semantic acceptability score is relatively high (36.4%) » but 
only 5.9% of her sslscues am seaantically unacceptable and corrected 
and only 12.1%. of h«r total miscues are corrected. Both of these 
percentages az» group lofers^. She ends up, therefore, with the 
lowest coapreh«nding scox^ in the group (42,3%). 
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IWo ganp ■e rt e a e o appear la ths data to airin Tlxttttllj 
id«atloal Qaa of qyatactle asi aaaaatie com. Both wmka a lax8» 
anriMT at ataenM* abonrB 15 IIFBf» and for this saaaon tecaliiate 
with hi«jh ZMUaMl NRir seorsa (aobjeet I50, 8.1| sobjeet 151^ 
7«9) Iholr ooaprahendiog sookm are ▼ixtmlly IdoBtical 
(anbjaet I50, 51.4^ aubjeet 152. 51.990> beoansa thalr aemntic 
accaptaMll^ scorBs axe only two peroentacB pointa aiMxt 
Ca wbjec t I50 - 30.<K, aobJect I5I - 32.jK). Aboet the saw 
petoiBts of their total ■iscoes are neaentioally uoaeoeptable but 
eoxxectod (aobjeet I50 - 20.apC, anK^^ct 15I - 19.<«0. 

la seneral, then, theae statistica reflect Tazylag degrees 
of ability to asLe reading somd liJce languago and maka aeum, 
though all 2L group Mabars aaka sinilar kinds cf aiscues in 
their reading. 

These ZL readers uae graphic, agFntactic and sewntic cues* 
but thej have trouble coooedinating then to aake thea support 
eadi other. They get boisged dom on the word level quite often 
and tend to oait words they're unoertain about. They show less 
control over the reading prooeaa than nare prof iciest groups but 
the procoas thqr axe trying to use looics no different. 

low Itofieieacy Pourth Graderst 4L 

The low fourth graders in our study have not yet readied the 
prof ideney of the low average second graders. The stories they 
read, T»9 ^yr ttttff and The Bijc amgiae. axe froe a first xeader. 
Their reading of both is treated as a single task due to the stories' 
brevity. The group consists of three Black aales* two Black 
fenales, and one Oriental femle. 

Two readers deviate f ron the tendencies of the group* one 
seealng to be audi aore prof icietxt and the other audi less. They 
axe discussed later. But their deviation shows in a nuaber of 
ways. The group MPW nean is II.3. Subject 195 has MPHII of 5.9 
while subject 198's MPW is 18. Besidual M!W for the group is 
5.11. aibjeet 195 has residual MPHU of .55 while for I98 it is 
12«17» so these deviations are qualitative as well as quantitative. 

The group is successful to a considerable degree in using 
gxaaKitical inforaatian to predict strueturesi their ^tactic 
acceptability- aean is 46.7^. Their sesantie acceptability score 
is typioally lowers 3^.% Those aiscues soKantically unacoeptoble 
but corrected avisrage 25.3^1 only two subjects axe below this 
aean. however. Coaprehendlng scores range froa the 32.45< cf 
subject 196 to the 90. 99^ of subject 195» the graip aean is 59.8!!< 
with the other subjects ranging fcoa 5QJJ to 745<. 

The m group shiws relatively loif grapi honic aeans, though 
these axe not as low as the 2L group. Graph aeans for the 
eoabined stories range from to 6,16% phv '3aie aeans range 
ftOB 3.09 to 4^.99. The group aean for graphic praoclaity is 5.I1 
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the group mean for phonemic proximity Is ^.IS* 



Subject 198, the deviant low reader has a graphic Man cf 
4.3 and a i*innemlo mean of 3»09» Both are low for the group. But 
195 f the deviant high reader is well within thm group, range. 

Two readeri^ typical of the group make an interefrt^ing 
comparison, primarily because from a quantitative point of view 
their miscues look so similar. Their differences only appear in 
a qualitative aiuQ^'^sis of their miscues. Subject 200 has MPHW of 
10.8, subject 201*s KFHV is 10.5* There are two scoree above 
these and two scores below in the remaining memberiehip of the group. 
Bacrcents of corrected miscues are quite high and close for these 
two readers (200 - ^2^, 201 - 38.2^) t peroents of 3iyntactic 
acceptability are closer still (200 - 55»9?ff 201 - 57«?SS)# 
Remarkably close are their percents of miscues unacceiytable but 
corxecteds 28.5^ (200) and 2B.2^ (201 )• Yet one reader shows a 
residual MPHif of 2.92 (200) and the other a residual MEW of 4.6l 
(201) • The difference is accounted for in their percents of miscues 
semantically acceptable befoire correction. Vhile subject ?00 
demonstrates considerable control of meaning with semantic 
acceptability of ^5.%9 subject 201 shows only 289( semantically 
acceptable miscues. This accounts for the variation in comprehending 
scores (200 - 73«9^f 201 - 56.^) and finally in residual MPHH. 
tfe will examine some of the miscues of each reader which underlie 
these percentages. 

Subject 200 makes obvious use of semantic cues in her 
substituticnss 



see a monkey,** said Ted. 



**It looks like a circus monkey.** 



**A circus bear! ** said Ted 



AH the boys and girls In Green Hills will 




•*Hello there!.** said Little Monkey. 
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Cat 

Soon Mrs Dock aw Hhite mtfln. 

Th» last two ttxuiples warn ■iscues wtAe Iqr other readers as h»11« 

The mvtacble acoeptabULity of aobject 200*8 aiseues 
dewnstxates her attention to gxaanctloBl eossi 



ind amy he vent for a valk. 

(g) 'ifs in 

knoir it la there. 

She said "Now I know what case ont [of 

Ttiaf 

the apple trsal 
*Gh look at all the tellooas!" 



Thoue^ this alscue is of considerable coMplexityt it is dear 
that the reader is cooczeeting when the syntax of her response 
becoMs unacceptable t 

Who has ^ pgetty new hat?* 

Story 28 causes several non-irord aiseues* It is a nark of her 
greater proficiency that subject 200 chooses to substitute a 
non^oid rather than onii an unf aniJ iar lexical iten* These 
particular itesr. ^Hever^ happen to be of special inportance to 
the reader^s understanding of the story* (he sudi itea is the 
word surprise* Having first nade a real word substitution t 

*%low It upt and then you will see 

a big mrpAse^. 
the reader then tries a non-icorit 

Is this balloon your sui^xrise? 

In the three renalnlng occurrmces of "surpriset" she repeats 
her ncn<^ord invention* 

The niacues of subject 201 are siailar to those of subject 
200 in tens of their flyntactic acceptability* They include , 
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however, several unusual raiscues involving pronouns t 



And away he went for a walk. 



jf\er 
5he 



And on she went for a walk. 



This last miscue occurs identically in two text occurrences. 
Such constructions do not appear in this <Aild*s oral retelling, 
however. 

Like subject 200, subject 201 substitutes non-words for 
unfamiliar lexical items, and to a limited extent is able to use 
succeeding text occurrences to gather additi<»ial information and 
make other attempts. The word ••circus*' elicits a series of 
responses in eight text occurrences t 



1. ch- chan- Ickanaf rl ichannecT 

2. cla(xt- chAtTed 

3. ct^olTeci 

4. cloatte^ 

5. chatfea 

6. cho-t 

7. ccj^Tujme chatted 

8. $chai/ii' 



The substitution of •'costume •* in the seventh instance of the 
word is an indicaticm that the reader has used some semantic cues 
from the context (•'clown'' and •'balloon, •* for example). Subject 
201 substitutes other non-words for "spring," "surprise," and 
"clown." 

Like subject 200, subject 201 does make several meaningful 
substitutions! "cat" for 'Tcitten" and "home" for "house" are 
examples of these. But the difference in their semantic 
acceptability scores (200 - 45.^, 201 - 2Q^) is due to miscues 
such as these made Ify subject 201t 



Soon Mrs Duck saw yhite \Kitten . 





He saw the green trees. 
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(?) rto«e 

\ Tour long noee and your hat mJos you 



look liks a cHoma,^ 



Theae alsciwa havtt siSMntioal acoepiabUlty but not neaaing 
acosptiOdli^. Subject 201 aeaas to be distzacted by sraphlc 
and ^jntactio cnes froe Maning but then uaea aeanlBg as a diedc 
on his ■Isooes. Sabject 200 is better able to use all three cue 
flOrsteas initially. The net zeanlt is that subject 201 is a less 
efficient and effective zeader. 

aobject 195 is the cne who appeezs to be a audi aore poraf icient 
zeader than the zest of the '^L gproap. Both (Qualitatively and 
quantitatively, her aiseues axe uoce like the kA group than the 4^L. 
She has a lower HPHV than any other zeader (5.88 on the 
eoabined stories). Due to relatively high percents both of 
■iscues seaantically acceptable (58. 5C) and of aiseues seaantically 
unacceptable but corrected {yt,^t her residual MPIW is only .55* 
The zesidnal MPW scores of other group aeabers range froa 2.92 
to 12.17. Interestingly, this is the zeader with the highest 
dialect invdlveaent in the *H group (27.35^). Other readers, whUe 
attaining mxdti less syntactic and seaantic acceptability on the two 
stories, aake dialect aiseues whidi range froa 1.15^ to 12.65^. 
or course these figures aust be related to the MFIW of each zeader. 

Unlike the other readers in this group, subject 195 appears 
to have little difficulty with the naaes of the diaracters in 
the two stories she read. Gtaly on two occasions does she aake any 
■iscues on these various naaes, and both tises she produces 
acceptable, Meaningful sentences t 



Other readers make various omission and substitution aiseues on 
these proper naaes t 



Subject 198 encountered difficulties with the name ^.'ed," in 



Soon Mrs Duck saw Vhite Kitten. 

Cat 

'^xood morning, " said Vhite Kitten. 




Money 

Then Mrs Duck saw Little Honkey. 



"Hello there," said Little Mmkey. 
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The Big Surprise (story 28), His first obseirved response - and 
also his grai*iemically closest substituticm - was •'Red.** He 
tried •Tin,** then landed on the real name ••Tim,** whioh he 
presistently adhered to throughout the remainder of the story # 
But, still unsure of himself, in one single text occurrence of 
the name •Ted** subject I96 made seven separate attempts. Subject 
199 had similar difficulties. It is Interesting that he, too, 
after several real word but nca--name responses, decided on ••Tim** 
as a substitute for Ted. 

Though her miscues are relatively few, subject 195 makes 
several miscues which serve to demonstrate her cwicern for 
a^tactic and semantic acceptability! 

\^0vJ did 

Then he said, ••Now do you know what my 



balloons axe for?** 
But she did not see a thing 

[l wi ll help you. 

In general, she corrects miscues which are unacceptable with the 
Portions of the text which follow t 

Trhen he saw the man. 

What are \ t hey for? 

It 15 

**Is this ballo(m your surprise?** 

**I came to tell the boys and girls... 

The opposite extreme in reading prof ioienqy is represented in 
the group by subject 198. His MPHW is iS.O^f on the combined 
stories, which is reduced to a residual MPHtf of 12.17 by 
discounting those miscues either semantically acceptable or 
corrected. His percent of those miscues unacceptable but corrected 
is cmly one percentage point above the low score for the group and 
is several points below the group mean (subject 198 - 19* US, group 
mean - 25t^)t His percent of miscues semantically acceptable 
before correction, however, is CHily 13t3^, while the closest score 
in the group is 28^, and the group mean is 3'^#5^# 

It is extx^mely unusual that this reader's semantic acceptability 
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acoro is ncrt less than his ATatactlc aeoeptabilltj scofrst Int 
rather exactly Idantlosl to It* on eadi of the tvo reading 
selections. Since readers can and do ptMduce Tety grasaatical 
sentences where the aeaning is eith<&r lost or ambiguous or perhaps 
a total anonoly* aenasitic acceptability scores are ganerally lOJl 
to 2X3% belov syntactic aooeptobillty scores. 

Both acceptability scores are loveredp of coursot by this 
subJect^s deliberate oaiissions of unfanillar woidsp a strategy 
coMte in the 2L group. These are only a f ev of the nany exanpless 



• was ^ 

He sav the (^ing flowers) 

Is this balloon your 



"He is in the( ^£ai ^°* said the aan« 
After a^^^the aan said..* 
I cane to tell the boys and girls the /circus 



is conii^ 

It is interesting that this subject read correctly the 
rather difficult word "laughed, but onitted it entirely when it 
appeared in the sane sentmce but in capital lettersi 





% laughed andQAUGI^ 

An habitual associationt the grai^eae reversal of "was" for 
"saw", creates nuaerous unacceptable structures for this readeri 

^fte^a^^)Mrs Duck scSr a big old apple tree. 



8aw(Whj 



Soon Mrs Duck sawfWhlte Kitten 



was Moneu 
Then Mrs Duck saw Little Monkey. 



He saw the green trees. 



He tends not to correct these Incomprehensible sentences. 
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The general insecurity of this subject as a reader is 
apparent in his repetitious running starts, somewhat like his 
seven consecutive attempts at the name •'Ted,'* in one occunrence. 



ER Here is a long red one for you, 
OR Here is a 

Here IS q 

veA one 

v-exi or>e^ ^or ycu, 

ER Now do you know what my balloons are for? 

OR Movw do you know ^^i^t 

WKat 

me 

*n*y btxlfootitf are -fch ^ 

ER I came to tell the boys and girls. • • 

OR 1 cah 
I cah 
1 tan t<> 
I 

T cx>«»e +o +e.U *the boys and gtrls . 

ER Something came down. 
OR She can 
She 

Sovne Ccvh down - 

Yet, despite his difficulties, this subject is not without 
some concern for meaning and grammar in his oral zreading. His 
final decision upon a real boy*s name as a substitution for Ted 
is indicative of this. Also, after omitting the word •'circus*' 
in each of its seven previous occurrences, he substitutes the very 
moaninjtfully acceptable word "fair** in the last line of the storyi 



"The circus (is coming) soon! ** 



This reader used numerous semantic cues in the story (balloc»i8, 
various animads, etc.) to arrive at the idea of a "fair". 

In contrast with the 2L group the readers, still dealing 
with quite easy materials are able to use the three systemst graphemic, 
syntactic, and semantic with greater coordination if not integration. 
They are less likely to omit deliberately and more likely to 
produce non-words that are graphically close or real words that fit 
their syntactic and/or semantic predictions. They tend to be 
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loner thaa othsr grcups la gcaphic and phoMalc proodLalty but not 
ao BotrnUy as Urn ZL zwd»B« 



This sroop flhom an maoally atztmg tandeacar to oorEaet 
vhicfa Iniloatas sroater eoBfldancn and coapaieiios than the jtxme&r 
lov raodaxB* 

Yarlatloas aaoBg readors In thetr oonixoL of the roadlag 
prooess is apparent aacaig theaa six yoonssters eren irtm they 
prodnoe ooaparaUo quantities of niscnes* 

IkwHkverase Aroflciflncgr Seccnd Gzadersi ZIA 

PlTe readers coapoae the ZUi group. These include four Black 
sales and one Blade fevale* They read story 44, Kitten Jones« 
taken frcNi the iMginning of a thli^d grade reader* 

The diildren in this group use hoth ayntactlc and seaantlc 
cues aore sueeessfully than the diildren of the 2L or 4L group* 
Their syntactic acceptability aean is 68«U(, vith a range froa 
6Zml% to 80*S9C* The group aean for seaantlc acceptability, 
dependent upon eyntactic acceptability is 46*99(* Seaantlc 
acceptability ranges froa 29*5I( to 56,9^* 

A frsquently occurring type of aiscue irtiidi is both syntactically 
and seMaticaUy acceptable is the flfynonya substitution* SoaetlMs 
the OR word is not coapletely synonoaous with the ER word, but 
within the context of the sentence does not aake any aajor aeaning 
diaage* All readers in the 2IA group aake mxdtt aiscuea, as they 
predict the author's aeaning and deaon strata their concern that 
reading should aake sense. Froa subject 204 coae these substitutionst 



They took pictures of their aother weairing her 



party clothes* 



She thuaped the caaera with her white fur paw* 




Proa subject 205 we have theses 



Mr* Jones finished the pictures hiaself * 





ited thea upstairs in his 




Subject Z06 provides these exaaplesi 
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I would like to win one of those* 
There Kill be^priaes* 

They took pictures of their mother ( wearlag her 

her party clothes* 

Subject 209 has the lowest semantic acceptability score in 
the group (29.5^), yet despite the several non-words and otherwise 
unacceptable sentences he produces, his miscues include a few 
substitutions which fit well into the storyt 

Thexe are bMeballs, bat, narionette dolls, and 

big balloonst** 

Mechuiatctxi CAp lamed 

**I1arionette dolls!,** exclaimed Sue* 

Subject 207 has a lower MPHtf than any other 2LA group member, 
6*63, and this figure includes a high percent of syntactically 
acceptable non-words, yet the following miscues are of the type 
we are describing! 

Mrs* Jones looked up from her sewing*** 



They took pictures of their mother wearing her 
pax'ty clothes* 

She began to sniff at it* 

Che measure of a reader's sensitivity to syntactic and semantic 
acceptability is his percent of oorrectioT) and /Particularly his 
correction of those miscues whidi axe semantically unacceptable* 
Readers of the 2IA group correct an average of Zl% of their 
miscues, but they correct an average of only IQ^ of their semantically 
acceptable miscues* Here are some examples which axe evidence 
of a concern for mecmingt 

\i5pc at 

And she always had thaty^pot of black fur abo^/e 
her nose* 
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routed 

Km shtt M lfc»4 <'V<sr to tho 

The aacopd \joagg said, *I girm her this pretty 
round teU« • • 



"'Hdir mqr azo thero in your faaily?" 

• ••people aakedvltr and Mrs Jones 

Muy aieooee whidi ro^uize oarzectiottt hawerer, are left 
uncorrected Iqr the ZLk groapp such as these aamtactloaHy 
aeeeptaULe hut seMmtlcally unaeoeptahle onest 

Banny and 3de Jones liked to wear pretty colored 
dressee* 

N/ar\eS 

Kov stand still here Iqr the rose vines. 
You can see every feather on that bird* 

You can almost count the feathers* 

chairs 

Three (dieers for Kitten Jones* 



She tfiuiped the canera with her white fur(paij)L 
Mrs* Jones looked up form her sewing* 



Uncorreeted graphically olose^ non-irord substitutions are 
responsible for the senantic una ;^ptability of nany sentences 
reed by this groups 

ER OR 
■arionette i^mC - oo it I 

proud i prood 

received ^ rht 
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exclaimed itfipkndc^ 

comers \ cornet 

judges $ Ju<)eTj i}e<]^ie. 

sewing ^5Win<^f 

contest Scjonscte 

crow ?coroari^ 

clear Icare^ce 

exclaimed ^alone^-t^d^ ^atAOsvi 

camera { calomer 

excuted ic>>ciTt<i 

In contrast 9 the 21 ;Troup demonstrates almost no inclination 
to produce non-^ords. Thv^v tend to omit unfamiliar itemsi or 
substitute a known woxdi frequently making little sense* The 2LA 
readers as a group show less tendency to omit these items 
deliherately^ though subject 206 does omit several itemSf leaving 
structures both grammatically and meaningfully unacceptable. F!rom 
subject 206 come these examples t 

Jack Jones ( ^way8 )went around in ( ^erall8 )or 
a sun suit* 



Kitten Jones would not have changed her white fur 
coat for wurth j 



Che day Penny (^^^ up the front steps, • . 



All the family stood around him when they^ints) 
were done* 

Hfe must send this picture of the cztw to the 

contest Mr. Jones ( ^ecid^ 

Subject 205 omits the word ••marionette* in two occurrences, 
but these omissions do not result in unacceptable sentences. 

••There are baseballsi batsg ( ^ionett ^ dolls and 
big balloonsf^* said Penny* 
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The mma co a p i elMallag scon far the 2U sroop is &h,7%, with 
two »lAtlT»ly M«h aootres of 75.9^ and 76.^ two aodexate 
acarea of 59.ei^ and fiO.^C, and one xvLKtlvely low scon of 51.13t. 
In the cue of mbjeet 2(*, his hich 75.9!« wear he exedited to hla 
hl«h aewntie aooepUbUity •core, the highest for the group (56.958). 
since he has only * Mdenite pereeotaee of Biscues whidi axe 
seMnticelly miaeoepbahle hut corrected (igjC). Subject 205 wakes 
fewer oeasatioaUy secepUULe wiscoes (46.g5C), hut corrects wore 
unacoeptahle ones than any other 21A rMder (29.7% of his total 
wiscnes). The lowest coapcrtMiiding score, wade ly subject 209, 
is due to his low percentage of aeaantically aceepUble 
aiscues not to his eoKxectioa peroentagei Subject 209 has 

the second highest percent of aiscues aeaaatioally unacceptable 
but corrseted in the group (21.6IK). Here's another exaaple of a 
reader who is easily diverted ftoa aeaning but who then is aware of 
sons need for oozxaction. 

Again it is dear that though two or wore subjects aay look 
statistioally quite siailar with respect to any particular categozy 
(«ich as the coaprehending score) a look at other data will ahow 
differences In how they use the reading process. 

lie look at percents of aeaantically acceptable aiscues and 
oorxectian of seaantioally unacceptable aiscues because they axe in 
fact the coaponents of the oonpocehendlng score we are discuaaingi 
this categozy, however, has an interesting lack of relationship 
to other categories as well, (he aSght assuae, for exaaple, that 
the readers with the hi^^st coaprehending scores are those with 
the lowest lOW's and the least evidence of dialect. The 2U group, 
however, provides unaistakable evidence that this is not naeessarilv 
tniflU In one case, the highest coaprehending score (76.6^) aadt he 
highest dialect percentage (9.^) are aade hy the saae subject (205), 
in coabiaation with an MPW that is quite aoderate for the group 
(9.0^). In another case, the subject with the lowest coaprehending 
«c«r« (51.35) does In fact have the highest MPHIf (14.69) but the 
second to the least dialect involveaent in the group (l«l5)« 

In addition to those sorts of aiscues whidi are characteristic 
of the group as a whole, other types of aiscues aay appear in the 
oral reading of particular children. Two such children are subjects 
ZOUr and 209. aibject 20<^ has a strong tendency to delete terainal 
punctuation, often accoaaodating the second of the sentences to 
the first to arrive at an aoceptable structure. These exaaples 
are aaong eight whidi deaonstrate the strength of this tendency. 
They ahow the subjects* ability to predict aoceptable structures. 



I'll have to turn it to the next on^ Now stand 



still... 
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All the family stood around him^whan the prints 

were donc^ Kow they laughed* • • 

Subject 209 tends to omit entire lines of text# He occasionally 
accommodates to the remainder of the text> but in «iost instancefc 
the text is so repetitious and empty that no accommodation is 
necessazyi 

ER Benny and Sue Jones liked to if ear pretty 



(^ color ed dresses* Jack Jones always went) 
overalls or a sun suit. 



OH t^rauncRii 
around in 
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ER There will be^priises for children who take 

($he best pictures* You should see those^ 

prices. 

These readers in the low average range of second grade are 
clearly more effective than low second and fourth grade readereu 
Theyp like all other groups in the study, show no evidence of 
phonics problems^ Inability to use graphic cues effectively* 
They show an Increased ability to integrate the three cue systems, 
while keeping the focus on meaning. 

Groups 2HA and 6L Beading Story 47t Billy Whitemoon* 

Although these two groups differ very iiuch In age and of course, ^ 
in years of instruction, on the basis of a niuaber of points of » ^ 

comparison the second grade group appears to read with greater 
proficiency* * 

The 2HA group has an MPHW mean of 8*0, just al>ove half of the 
6L MPW mean of I5.6. Their residual MF?W .means are 4.3 and 10.2, 
respectively. Comprehending scores average 53.1 for 2HA, as 
compared to 37.? for 6L. 2h syntactic acceptability, semantic 
acceptability and correction the 2HA means all appreciably exceed 
those of 6L (see Table 5-I). 

The 2HA readers correct 375^ of their gyntactically 
unacceptable miscues as compared to 1?J6 of their fully acceptable 
ones. Readers in the 6L group correct IQSC of fully unacceptable 

*This sub-study Is the subject of an unpublished doctoral 
dissertetion. Louise J. Jenson, Michigwi State University, 1972t 
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Coaparatiye Datat 2HA and 6L 
Story ^7 





iiange 


Mean 


Afinge 


Mean 




^.9 


-15.1 


8.6 


9.7 


-19.3 


15.6 


OcNipx'ehensloa 


27 


-51 


35 


27 


-57 


39 


GoMprehradlng 


^.7 


-75 


53.1 


17.5 


-59 


37.2 


SoMUitic Acc. 


22.7 




37.1 


10 


-39.3 


25.5 


Slyntactic Acc. 




-87.5 


58.8 


35 


-53.8 


47.4 


Correction 


15.7 


-29.3 




7.5 


-26.2 


13.9 


GraiMc MBan 


5.27 


- 6.63 


5.66 


4.51 


- 7.01 


5.88 


Ihaneaic Mean 


4.65 


- 5.89 


5.18 


3.95 


- 6.40 


5.28 


Sljntaetic Change 


7.52 


- 8.33 


7.80 


7.34 


- 8.05 


7.79 


SMantic Change 


6,2k 


- B.Otf 


7.36 


6.05 


- 7.64 


7.10 


Residual MPHH 


1.22 


- 8.28 


4.30 


4.1 


-15.78 


10.22 



■iscues and 7% of fully acceptable ones. Both groupe have thelx 
hl^at rate of coxiection idien seaantic acceptability is considered 
aaong aiscnes acceptable only with prior context (30^ for 2HA and 
20^ for 6L). 2HA corrects siailar peroents of seaantioally 
unacceptable (20^) and fuUy acoeptable aiscues (19^), while 6L 
corxects 13^ of unacceptable aiscues but only 8^ of fully acceptable 
ones. 

The 6L group shows a tendency not to correct miscues with high 
graphic proximity (53^ of those not corrected had high proximity, 
30^ cf those corrected did) and a toidency to correct miscues with 
no and low proximity (19^ of uncorrected miscues had low proximity). 
Sibjects in this group vary, however, in how consistently they use 
word omissi ons, th e figures arei uncorrected 7A%t corrected 3.2%) » 

. 2HA group also tendt not to correct hlf^ proxiBity miscues 

(49J6 of uncorrected and 2$^ of corrected have hi^ proociiilty) but 
switches on Kodetatc i>..'oxiaity (52?^ of correcfced miscues, 3656 of 
vr^corve^ed). Low praxiaity aiscues are acre heavily corrected 
also (12^ of cvooerectedj 6^ of uncorrected). Figures are coapaxable 
for both groups when cacrection and phonealc proxLalty axe 
coapaxed. 

In suaaarlzlng correction activity it can be noted that while 
2HA has higher rates of correct ion, both groups are tending to 
correct more syntactically unaccepfcable miscuec, miscues 
seraantlcally acceptable with prior text, and aiscues with low 
graiMc proximity. 



lii grai*iic and i^ioneaic means, the 6L group is slightly 



higher and has wider ranges. 

Though the two groups differ in the percent of semantically 
and syntactically acceptable miscues which are subsequently 
judged for syntactic and semantic change, the mean scores for 
change are quite similar for both groups. 

The comprehension ratings for both groups are within roughly 
the same range, with the mean actua^Jly higher for the 6L group. 
This appears not to be consistent with the range edge the 2HA 
group has In its comprehending score mean, perhaps reflecting the 
greater maturity and general knolwedge of the older sixth grade 
subjects. 

The miscues of the 6L group Involve transf orraations to a 
greater ejctent than those of the 2HA group, partly because "they 
indic?,te a greater use of dialect (same deep structure! 6L - 20^, 
2HA - 8,:^) and partly because they Indicate more loss of deep 
structure (6L - 18.?^, 2HA - 7.(f^). 

Mscues of the 2HA group indicate their ability to come up 
with alternate options to the surface structure of the written 
text more often than the 6L group (2HA, 2.9^\ 6L, .^). 

Txi word for word substitutions, the 2HA. group has a higher 
percentage of same category substitutions than the 6L group in 
all grammatical categories. This is particularly notable for 
verb-verb substituticms (83^6 - 6Q^) and function word substitutions 
(7^^ - 5^). The 6L group also produces a larger number of 
Indeterminate OR's. 

Low Proficiency Sixth Graders i 6L 

There are four Black males and two Black females In this 
group. 

They contrast with the 2HA readeirs cf the same story and even 
more shaarply with average and high sixth graders. For example, 
their residual KPHW (10,22) compares with 1.0? for 6A and 1.78 
for 6H on substantially more awlvanced material. Their graphic and 
phonemic proximity means are very similar to those of more 
proficient groups of readers, however. 

A majority of the 6L readers depend greatly cm visual cueing 
that Involves either beginning elements or single graphic differences, 

^i\o\^i ^un was 'ikj-j- 
Bil|^ knew that fawns were always very shy. 

The above is a classical example of the word-bound reader who is 
so concerned with producing a word that fits his graphic picture, 
that he can do little about making sense of the passage. This 
leswis us to an Investigation of the semantic acceptability of Jhese 
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waders aiscues. A look at Pi^uns 3-I7 and 3-I8 (page 52) 
shows that only the m£l readers hare range and wan of sewmtlcally 
acceptable alscues that are lower than the 6L readers. At this 
point we begin to see differences in the way the 6L students ptrocess 
r«ading. TVo readers (189 and 193) look aore like the 2HA and the 
6H readers in that their oonoem for aeaning is evident and that 
they predict on the basis of seaantic and syntactic inforaation. 

*Gh but he is aine," Billy Insisted. 

...the faamters would surely shoot hia. 

You aignt |get hit . 

These two readers often have such an ain for aeaoing that 
gyntactic structure is not well used. Seaantic anticipation is 
shown in their aiscuest 



afraid 

...to see if there was any danger. He heard the... 

proud 

Billy was so pleased by the hunter's words. 

For the aost part these two readers produce aiscues that are 
seaantically and ojmtactically acceptable in the total passage. 

ru6hi'n3 Lefffoe.+ 

There was a rustling sound. Lightfoot caae leaping... 

When aiscues are seaantically acceptable only with the first 
part of the sentence, these two readers often correct. 

(Billy liked to xake, . . 

© send 

LThey would spend days picking. . . 

When these readers are unable to nake syntactic confirmation 
with the last part of the sentence, they usually correct. 

V ^But when the heavy snow was gone from... 

l yiat a beautyp will |jake^good pet." 



spring, , , 
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Although readers 189 and 193 are sometimes strongly influenced 
(misled) by Hsual cues, they are able to use confirming and 
correcting strategies within the syntactic and semantic cueing 
systems* 



Reader 189 is able to put his training in graphics and 
ph<xiics into proper perspective and correct miscues that are 
syntactically or semantically unacceptable , however he is unable 
to overcome pedagogical admonitions to ••pronounce carefiaiy"*, 
••enunciate, ••sound-cut, •* and/or '•stress the endings of words." 
This "supercorrect*' form is evident in the reading of this more 
efficient reader as well as in one other poorer ireader in the 6L 
group^ For examplei likeded, helpeded, pickeded, stoppeded, 
smileded, campeded, wisheded* 

Having looked at the two most proficient readers in this group 
we will now look at the other members. They have a low syntactic 
acceptability range (27?g - ^5.1jS) and a low semantic acceptability 
range 109? - 26, 9^; • Their comprehending (semanticadly acceptable 
or corrected) range is low fl7,55S to 37. ^)» and their range of 
residual MPW is very hi^ (12.1^ to 15.78^), The two more 
proficient readers discussed above have residual MPHM means of 

and 5»256. 

These readers often show a preoccupation with word naming. 
They omit unknown words or make reauL or n<»iword substitutions 
largely on the basis of graphic cueing and often with minor 
regard for syntax or semantic acceptability. 




The sight of (his pet frightened Billy 



*rhis spring Bil3(^was gelJ^ 




that the 



roo 




sure 

such beautiful colors. 



When summer i 




pick 

the Whitemoong) packed 



their belongings 



again* 



This spring Billg) was delighted that the 



roots had 



such beautiful coloiti)t 



b«3tAniA<) he hurd 

Lightf oot was so much bigger now that the hunters would 



surely shoot at 
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The 6L zBaders soaetiaes depart fzm ttm text using graphic 
inforaatlon as does to an entire structure < These departures 
soonl like natural language and are usually florntactically 
acoeptablet If not aliiajs senantlcally acoiptahle. They ahov an 
atteapt to get to aeanlng throuf^ qrntax, however ineff ectlTsly. 

• ••he and the faun would raoe together throue^ the forests 

loved +o troy put 

She let travelers who boa^xt them take her picture* 

5«re ugly 

He was still angry 

Sunq softly 

Billy sailed shyly 

The range of dialect aeans for the 6L group is 7% to 33.3Bi. 
Subject 188 has the greatest aaount of dialect involveaentt 
including soae structural dumges and for the aost part including 
inflectional endings^ 

He lived with his father^^* 

All the aen and woaen and^^^ 



Then he notic«@ that this onc^leg was broken • 

they 

They packed their kettles* blankets. • • 

It is interesting that none of this (188) zeader^s dialect 
miscues involve lexical changes, and only twice is there a 
supercorrection (e^g^, likeded)^ Although it is not coded for 
statistical analysis, this reader has a great deal of i^onological 
dialects 

This reader frequently substitutes non-inflected forast 

seh4 

• ••they put in boxes and sent to the city^ 
Then he began to sing^ 

Sing 

If he sang^^^ 
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he dress come 

Next year when the ^Innebago ) Dance time came..« 

The generad picture presented by the ma.lority of the 6L 
readers is unbalanced. Their attention to graphophonics is a 
mixed blessing! the beginning elements keep them moving through 
the passage and often lead them on dellghtfia flights of fancy 
that sound like language , but don't always make sense* 

CSompared with other subgroups, they make maximum numbers of 
miscues and employ a minimum amount of corx-ection strategies 
(including production of partials as a correction tactic). 

They have some reading strategies, but their preoccupation 
with the graphic phcmemic cueing system and with word naming is 
overwhelming* 

High Average Proficiency Second Graderss 2HA 

The 2HA group consists of two Black females, one Black male 
and two Vhite males* 

Two subjects in this group stand out as more proficient than 
the other three i 12^9 a White male, and 125, a Black female. These 
two subjects make fewer miscues per hundred words t and their 
miscues are otf a higher qtiality than those of other subjects* 
Their comprehending scoires are 15 and 30 percentage points above the 
next highest group member. The result is that their residual MPHW 
scores are 2*5 (12^) and 1.22 (125), while the remaining group 
members range between ^.26 (I33) and 8.28 (122). 

All readers in the 2HA group are using grapho-iAionic 
infoinaation to. a moderate extents their grai*iic mean is 5«66j 
their phcmemic mean is 5^18. The Black female reader who is 
possibly the most proficient reader amaig the five has the highest 
gra^ic and phonemic means not because she is more concerned about 
graphophonic input, but rather because an extraordinarily ^Igh 
percentage of her miscues are substituticms of dialect forms. 
These are gysteraatically and cc»sistently coded as homographs, 
hence a high graphic proximity score. Had her dialect miscues not 
been included, her MPHif would have been even lower (though 
residual MPHV would not have been affected). 

The <»ily subject in the group with n^ disuLect miscues is a 
Black male (subject 422) who has both the highest HPHil (15.3) and 
the highest residual MPIW (8*28) of any group member. His 
percentage of miscues semantically acceptable before correction is 
the lowest in the group (22.7J6)* Other group members show 
dialect percentages ranging from 4.1 to 11.1^* 

The members of the 2HA group offer evidence of their concern 
for meaning in a number of ways, particularly in their tendency to 
correct and in their miscues which result in semantically 
acceptable sentences. Group members look quite similar with 
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regard to the first of these two, and quite different froa eadi 
other with regard to the aecood. 

The group aean for corrected aiscues is 22.0$gC, ranging froa 
^5.7% to 29.3^. The two aost proficient readers are very dose, 
26.3* and 23« (125), hut awng the other three it is the 

reader with the greatest nuaber of aiscues who does the aost 
correcting. He is reaarkablj persistent in his atteapts, regressing 
up to nine tiaes in order to arrive at what he cflnalders an 
acceptable, aeaningful structure. Here is an exaaplet 

EH •*H«r do I imow he is your deer?" 
OB 1. No 

2. How did 

3. How 

^. Now di- 

5* I>o you know I 

6. Now do I know how you 

7. How 

8. Hew do you know 

9. How do I know he is your deer? 

This reader also uses a nuaber of partials In his attacks on 
unknown lexical iteast 



$camberries 

carber- 
OR car- 
BR cranberries 

^Winnebago 
® Winnebago 
Vlnne 
Vinne- 
OR Win- " 
ER Winnebago 

In contrast, one of the two more effective readers (11^) often 
chooses to "correct* unacceptable aiscues by simply accomn odating 
the remaining portions of the text sentence to his earlier miscue. 
Here are sone examples t 

cculd 

His eyes caught sight @a red jacket, 
d 

Billy loved all wild animal®, 

rested an4 roo$+ed -ftaeK 

Billy feasted on roast com and baked fish. 
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In a Banner typical of the group ae a irtiole, the miscues of 
subject 121 are either corrected Imnedlatelyf ae soon as they 
become unacceptable, or allowed to beoome lost in garbled structure • 
He, too, honevert occetsicnally manages to mskintaln enough syntactic 
control ever lengthier segaents of text in order to accommodate 
for hl9 ftiiscuesi 

Then BlUy and his father built a summer 



houaeg)^ They covered it. 



•••he stepped between the hunter 

and Lightfoot© Get out of the way, boyl® 

Subjects 12^ and 125 demonstrate their greater proficiency, 
however, with regard to semanticedly acceptable miscues, rather 
than correction, again it appears that the best Indication of 
a reader's effectiveness is the percent of his miscues which are 
semantically acceptable before correction. Subjects 121, 122, and 
123 have semantic acceptability of 25«9^, 22.?^, and 29«^, 
respectively, while subjects 12^ and 125 have 46»9?5 and 60.^9^. 
This latter figure is very much related to the subjected high 
percentage of dialect miscues (35«^) whicht as in the graphic 
proximity category, would reflect total acceptability and no 
change. Even taking Into consideration this high percent of dialect 
involvement, however, both scores are well above the remaining 
three* 

Semantlcally acceptable miscues are of many types. Those 
of subject 124 are gmerally optional changes, frequently 
involving the substitution or omission of proper names, which in 
no way confuses the cast of characters i 

-moon® 
Bill Wi»if e. v*>od 

Billy Whitemoon was a flfinneba^ Indian boy* 



Those of subject 125 are also of this type^ and as the following 
example shows, frequently involve both dialect and some minor 
editingi 

Billy nam€^his^pet Lightfoot, because he could run 
so fast. 

All 2HA readers make semantlcally acceptable miscues involving 
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woEd far wotd cabstitntifiui. 
ftibjact 121t 

Thfly padcBd their kettles, blankets, clothes, aad 

other baggage 
Subject 122t 

wit^'t^ ere 

• ••to keep the faally d3cy in zalny weather 
Subject 1231 

plants 

aie made her om paints fro« the roots^.^ 

shooter 

The aan lifted his gun to his shoulder^ 

Id^foot cne leaping thru the woods^ 
Subject Ukt 

hnother 

Svery spring Billy helped his father 
Subject 125t 

AH the Vinnebego Indians caaped near the iriver. 
sign 

The sight of his pet frightened Billy 

had 

Proa the strings she nade beautl baskets 

KisGues involving functicxi words, particularly optional 
function words, are very common, and the reading of subject 121 
offers numerous examples 1 

Billy knew that spring had cane. 

She made her own paints from @) roots, 
the 

Billy feasted on ^ roast com. • • 

their 

White men came from the cities 
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The sight of his pet frightened Billy. 

Grammaticsil transformations which are much more complex than 
the above rarely turn out to be fully acceptable either syntactically 
or semantically among the 2HA readers, though they are sometimes 
corrected. Such miscues aiB interesting, however, because they 
demonstrate to what extent these readers are predicting both the 
structure and the thought of the author, as opposed to the more 
word-bound, item for item processing of less proficient readers. 
Perhaps the most complex example coming from this group is the 
following mJ.scue, made by subject 1238 

ER But when the heavy snow was gone... 

OR But when he 
ha- 
ha- 
having 
having 

having snowed 
But when it having snowed was gone... 

This remarkably intricate thoiugh only petrtially acceptable 
construction is never corrected by the reader. 

Prom subject 122 come these examples of complex transforming! 
Then he noticed that this on^leg was broken 

WWUefoc-^ than what^as 

Llghtfoot was so much bigger that ^the hunters would 

spend 5hoot!n9 

surely shoot him. 
From subject 121 i 

She pounded the young trees into long stringy From 
s+row . S 

the strings she made beautiful baskets. 

A 

Interestingly, both 12? and 123 make identical miscues, except 
that the miscue of subject 123 is further complicated by secondary 
dialect involvement. 

Subject 1221 fi^ cud "it's 

S^abject 123 J ^^raun cried | 

Then he picked up the little fawn and carried it hcrae. 

A 

Nonword substituticms accounted for a great deal of semantic 
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laaccepUbiUty In the 2H4 sroupi 



SR 

taught 

shyly 

cxanbezxy 



$canbex3y, eaaberzy. 



$tatched 
$ahinely 



OR 



feasted 
faun 

gathered 
tribe 



caxabexxy 
fastendar 
fraun 



grathezded 
trlb, trlKLe 



Though ultlMtely resulting In a loss of Boanlng, this nonwoid 
response to unfaalliar lexical Iteas aay be favorably coapazed to 
the response of nny 2L and readers, who prefer to oait unknom 
iteas and leave a structure not only seaantloally unaccepUble. 
but ayntactioally unacceptable as well. 

^tactic acceptability peircents are soaewhat varied* and the 
distinction between the two more effective 2HA readers and the 
three less siTective ones is not particularly apparent. The aaan 
syntactic acceptability score for the group is but the 

range is widei 



Again dialect influence mist be taken into consideration, 
Mlscues caused ly a difference between the dialects of the reader 
and the author are syntactically acceptable. 

The comprehending scores (percent of mlscues seaantlcally 
acceptable plus percent of total mlscues seaantlcally unacceptable 
but corrected) of subjects 121, 122, and I23 are quite close 1 

^5.3^, and 43, k^, respectively. Subject 122 compensates 
for his low semantic acceptability score with correctloni 22,756 of 
his total mlscues were semantlcally unacceptable, but corrected, 
in contrast with 14,3^ (subject 121) and 13.?^ (subject I23), 

subjects 124 and 125 stand apart as more effective readers, 
with comprehending scores of 61,256 and 7566, respectively. As 
before, the high percent of dialect mlscues produced by subject 125 
must be considered with regard to this measure, since dialect 
mlscues are considered fully semantl<Sally acceptable. 

In the case of subjects such as 122, residual MPHW is a 
particularly revealing figure. Having a much higher MPW score 
than other group members, subject 122 manages to reduce his MPHIf 



Subj«»ct 



Percent Siyntactically 
Acceptable 



121 
122 
123 
124 
125 



44.0 
46,0 

52,9 
61,2 

87.5 
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from 15*13 to a residual score of 8,28, while other 2HA group 
members reduce theirs approximately 3,0 in three cases and 4.0 
in a fourth. 



Residual KPIfrf 



121 
122 
123 
124 

125 



8.88 
15.13 

6.44 
4.88 



5.26 
8.28 
4.26 
2.50 
1.22 



The irai>ortance of a qualitative - as well as a quantitative - 
examination of readers' miscues becomes quite clear. 

In summaiy, the 2HA readers are quite concerned about meaning 
and demcMistrate this in their acceptable substitutions, minor 
and optional transformations, tendencies to correct and, to a 
lesser extent, to accommodate rather than regress. Non word miscues 
and an inconsistency in correcting other semantically unacceptable 
miscues axe evidence that this concern for meaning is sometimes 
inadequate to handle all problems. 

The 2HA readers are using graph ophonic cues to a moderate 
extent. The 2HA readeirs* ability to han*^le complex syntax varies 
among group members, but exceeds that of either the 2L or the 2LA. 
Some very complex transforming occurs in this group indicating 
their awareness of reading as language. And finally, the extensive 
use of a dialect other than the author's obviously has not in any 
way hindered the comprehending score of one readers the graphophonic, 
the syntactic, and the semantic cueing systems continue to functic»i 
for her in both an effective and an efficient way. 

Groups 2H and 4A reading Story 51t Freddie Miller, Scientist 

These groups are closer together in grade level than those 
who read story 4? and would be expected to be more proficient. 
They read a story from a fourth grade basal reader. 

Ox some criteria by which the 2HA group appears to be superior 
to the 6L, the 2H group also exceeds the 4A group. In MPfW, 4A 
readers have a mean (8.6) which greatly exceeds the 5.5 mean of 2H 
readers. Residual MPHK's are 4.5 and 1.9, respectively. 
Comprehending, semantic acceptability, and correction means are all 
deciaedly higher for the 2H group (see Table 5-2). 

Syntactic acceptability, however, is close for both groups 
in both range and mean. This ccxitrasts with the 2HA and 6L groups. 
The 4A group produces 55.?^ syntactically acceptable miscues but 
<>nly 35* semantically acceptable ones. The 2H refers have 
58*5^ syntactic acceptability and 49.6{iC semantic. Since all 
semantically acceptable miscues must be syntactically acceptable 
the respective gaps Indicate comparable ability to deal with syntax 
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IkUe 5-2 

Cow»tive IkUt 2H and 44, Stoty 5I 

Smgfi Mean teace Hsan 

n««^- ^ 3.1-8.9 5.5 6.8-12.1 8.6 

Coaprehenslon 40. - 57. 46.2 ^ - o r 

Co^rjh«dia« 65.3 -8?.8 70 i a.'? - 69:8 §1 

Se«ntlc Acceptability 31.1- 55.1 49.6 16 3 - 56.6 359 

^cticAccepUbUity 41.0 - 65.3 58.5 47.8 -^.1 55.1 

SSf^ SI " 51.2 30.8 9.8 - 36.0 21.6 

Graphic Maan 4.3 - 5.1 4.6l 4.9 - 6.2 5 i4 

Phoneaic Mean 4.0 - 5.0 4.45 4 3 - Vt 

Seaantic Change 6.4 - 7.6 7,15 6 - ft ? 9 i9 



««l abUlty to d.rlv. «Mlag by the a«nw. fourth graders. 

.4 2H group ahovs 33< of corrected and IS* of uncorrected 

fJ?5?"!r''^**' "° Proxiaity. It shea a Mgher pe^SS 

il^^ *^Jf*rZ?!?'*^ corrected (W) aiacueaTith iL proxiaity 
and scj^Hhat higher percenta of uncorrected than corrected^^es 
wUh aediua and high proxiaity. Group 4A ahoi^a 53« «eS« 
graphic proxiaity aaong uncorrected aiscues as coapared with 29* 

^''^■JJ^ ^ ^^'^ "^^^ uncorrected aia^erS!* 
have no proxiaity and Bji have low proxiaity. 

figures seem to show greater coocem and success aaons 
2s^''LJ°L^rr!^^ seaantically and syntactically unacceptable 
aiscues, and ^tet concern aaong 4a readers for correcting their 
s«aier proportion of aiscues with no and low graphic pimUlty! 

The 2H group shows a coaparatively relaxed attitude in their 
riding as c^pared to the acre 'up-tight- 4A readers. Their 
graphic and phoneaic means are lower than 4A and other groups 

^rJS^*^^''*^ f "J.^^- producing substiStlSs 

varying much aore from the expected responses, particularly in the 
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graphic dimension, than ^A, but with gireater semantic acceptability. 

The 2H group also produces more syntactic change when their 
miscues are syntactically acceptable. This is another indication 
of the greater freedom of movenient that 2H shows as compared to 

Semantic change is tipara'ble for both groups# 

The indicators in this comparison that the 2H readers are 
both more proficient and more li'oerated from concern for precise 
accurate response to the text may be a key to early and continued 
success in reading* 

Other evidence for this conclusion comes from the trans- 
formation category. The 2H group shows more miscues Involving 
transformation than the group with more miscues which produce 
a different deep structure (2H, SZ.Jfii 4A, t^.B^). The 4A group 
has double the percent of lost deep structures (10, ^pj/^.^). 
While the effect of dialect in producing transformations is 
stronger in ^A (5t65^A^), the 2H group has 5*^ alternate options 
as compared to ^A's 2#^l^# 

A largor percent of 2H's miscues are omissions than are ^A*St 
More than 30j5 of 2H's noun, verb modifier and functicm word 
miscues are omissions while ^A omits only 7 to 13J6 in these 
categories. But these are not the •*! don't know that word** kind 
of omissions which 2L and readers show. They are incidental 
to getting the essential meaning. 

Average Proficiency Fourth Graders t ^A 

There are six readers in this groups three Black males, one 
White male, and two Black females. 

A wide 3:ange of reading strategies are represented in this 
group. KPHW scores range from 6.?5 to 12.06. Residual MPHW 
scores range from 2.18 to 9.^f though the low score is not made 
by the reader with the fewest miscues. 

Correct l<m percentages are equally varied. The group 
ranges from 9.^ to 36?^. Compared with other fourth grade groups, 
this is the lowest range of corrected miscues. It is important 
to consider, of course, the quality of those miscubs both involved 
in and left of the correction process. As a rule, average g:eoups 
tend to correct almost double tlie percentage of syntactically 
unacceptable miscues as fully acceptable on^s. Tne ^A readers 
are an exception, correcting iSeS^ of their fully acceptable miscue? 
and 15#25S of their fully unacceptable miscues. Although the 
subjects depart from the pattern with respect to the correcticm of 
fully acceptable and unacceptable miscues, they resemble other 
average and high groups in their tendency to correct a higher 
percent of miscues that are acceptable only with prior portions of 
the sentence than to conrect miscues that are totally acceptable., 
Considering semantic acceptability, he ;eve:% the ^A group is atyp .cal. 
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Ctaly this group corrects acre fully aenntically acct>3itable 
■Iscues (l^) than aiscues that are aeuntlcally anosolous (12«89()« 



The readers in the ^ group are nore likely to regress and 
correct t however, than to nke a alscue acceptable hy acconodatlng 
the regaining portions of the text. Such accowodatlons do occur» 
hcwevert as In these exanples from the reading of subject 215% 

•I'll fix a light and drop It to you throu^ the ^inso^ l 



His sistex^s) cries ^TO^ louder. 



Freddieg^ trying to thinks looked 'up at the small window. 

These readers' grai*ilc and phonemic proximity means (5. 3^ 
and ^.79) are similar to the means made hf the other average 
groups in grades two through eight. The graphic range for the 
readers is from 5»02 to 6.18, and the i^ionemic range is slightly 
lower, to 5.93. 

For the readers, the range of syntactic acceptability is 
47.0^ to 6^.?^. A reader with an extremely high percent of 
dialect mlscues (35* 23^) shows the highest syntactic acceptability 
(6^.2^) t this is partially due to our COTsistenqy in coding fully 
acceptable all those mlscues due to dialect. Likewise, subject 
217 's semantic acceptability is the high for the group (56. 
The semantic acceptability of the others ranges from 16.3J6 to 39.136. 

Graphic and phonemic proximity scores in many cases affect 
syntactic and semantic acceptability. For example, syntactic 
and semantic acceptability scores are frequently lowered due to 
inappropriate real word substitutions which have high graphic and 
I^cnemic proximity. When the reader attends more to sound-symbol 
relationships than to structure and to meaning, he produces mlscues 
such as these produced Isy subject 216 1 

•^Ihat are you doing in the kitchen withjthose things?* 

Sometimes it*s worse. 
These examples come from the reading of subject 212i 

...he found the transom within easy reach. 

© Uncle 

Chce, however* he forgot himself. 
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High graphophonic similarity is often to be found in non-word 
substitutions, where the reader concentrates on graphic accuracy 
rather than meaning, Non-iford substitutions for unfamiliar items 
usually preserve syntactic acceptability, but always damage 
semantic acceptability. The group creates many non-words. Like 
more efficient readers, the members of the 4A group usually made 
orly one attempt at any single occurrence of an item. They use 
successive occurrences as opportunities to gain new information. 
Subject 213, for example, makes these substitutions for the word 
experiment over five text occurrencesi 



ER 



Text Occurrence 



OR 



experiment 



1st occurrence 
2nd occurrence 
3rd occurrence 
Hh occurrence 
5th occurrence 



$exmotter 
$expumotter 
$explanment 
$explorement 
explain 



Subject 216 achieves some kind of record for his attempts on 
the name Elizabeth in fifteen different text occurrences, and never 
does arrive at any real name. Yet in six text occurrences of the 
word chemistry he finally does manage to correct 1 



ER Text Occurrence OR 

chemistry Ist occurrence 
2nd occurrence 
3rd occurrence 
4th occurrence 
5th occurrence 
6th occurrence 



Word level substitutions with little or no raphophonic 
similarity, on the other hand, are often the result of a reader^s 
concern for fityntactic and semantic acceptability. Subject 211 
uses syntactic and semantic, as well as graphophonic information, 
in making the following miscuest 

••In the hall closeiJ** came Elizabeth* s tearful reply, 

••.Freddie said, in a serious voice. 

Sometimes it's worse to be badly frightened. 

But he couldnH open the closet door either. 



word omission 
$semlcals 
$semicals 
$semitry 
chemist 
chemist 
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He found another tettezy, a xuler« a coll of copper 



vlre«»« 

riei 

He taped the wire tieht... 

It sounded like a fixe siren* • • 

It is due to high quality niscues sudi as tho:;e above that 
subject 211 appears to be one of the two aost proficient readers in 
the ^ group. His coaprehending score is SZjC^ second only to 
subject 217, Kith 69.0^. His percent of seaantically acceptable 

scues {y^j in coflLblnation with the hl^st percentage in the 
group of alscues seMuttically unacceptable but cozxected, account 
for this relatively high coaprehending sccxe, and relatively low 
residual MRDT (2.57). 

The other particularly proficimt reader in the group is 
subject 217, a reader with especially hl^ dialect involveaent. His 
coaprehendlng score is the high for the group, 69.85J, coapared to the 
group aean of 6l»3^. TM.s high coaprehendlng score is not due to a 
hl^ corxection pearcmtage (only 13.29i alscues seaantically 
unacceptable but corrected). It is rather due to his high percent 
of seeantioally accepteble alscues (56.^). As was previously 
■entioned, the obyious acceptability of dialect alscues helps to 
raise this figure. Most dialect alscues Involve inflectional endings 
such as these exaaples froa aubject 217 1 



••rou've wrecl^that doll! * 



•Freddie^ chenistxy experiments narrow^to those 
safely outline^ in a library book. 

keep this for a while." 

Three readers, subjects 212, 215, and 216, achieve roughly 
similar seaanti acceptability scoresi 39.15^, 35.K, and 3«f.i^. 
They make miscues which demonstrate their concern tior meanlno> such 
as theses 



He picked up the small battery he had intended to use 

for his mother's bell. 

5ai(i ir\iS trvwti\ef 
•Tfo,** his mother replied. 



Pulling the kitchen stepladder out onto the hall and 
climbing up on it, he fo-.iiid the transom within easy 



reach. 

All of them were living in Switzerland... 
He heard a faint tapping... 

''^^^^ percents are less similar (212, l/<..ljg; 215, 

17.^; 216, 31.3^). Subject 216 has a correspondingly high rate of 
correction of semantically unacceptable miscues, compared to the 

fr^^ ^91° S'^^'^'.f achieves a higher comprehending 

score (21.9% semantically unacceptable and corrected, 56.^ 
comprehending). Subject 215 performs better statistically than 
subject 212i his comprehending score is 5O.9, due to 15.8^ 
se^tically unacceptable but corrected. Subject 212 corrects only 

cl his total miscues which are semantically unacceptable, and 
thus arrives at a comprehending score of ^6.9Jg. Subject 212's 
^rntactic acceptability score, however, is slightly higher than the 

?5 (59.^. as compared to 50.9^ for subject 215, 

and 53.1^ for subject 2l6). He makes some qMte acceptable 
miscues, both semantically and syntactically, but does less well in 
correcting when it is necessary. 

Subject 213 neither greatly resembles the two more proficient 
readers nor the three more typical members of the l^A group. 
Both quantitatively and qualitatively, her miscues lead her to a 
lower comprehending score and a higher residual MPHW. she makes 
more miscues than other /fA readersi her MPHW is 12.06, as compared 

fSJS."^^ of 8.61. She is able to reduce this to a 
residual MP?^J. of 9.^, but the group mean is considerably below 
u tnlvTi'-J^^V^^ "^^ comprehending score is 51.3^, her score 

^^1^^^ ?f *° ^ 1°'^ percentage of miscues 
semantically acceptable before correction (I6.356) and to a low 
percentage of miscues semantically unacceptable but corrected 
p.^;. Her syntactic acceptability score, while the lowest 
him^ f^t """^ -""^^^lo^ the next lowest percentage, howeveri 

^ r°^^^u f!!"^ *° ^ reader's miscues cluster 

and complicate each other, to the extent that it is difficult for 
her to untangle the mess. The foUowing sentences are exemplary, 

After the cut in his sllowance,^J!VeddieG) chemistry 
experiments narrowed to those [safely outlined in a 
library bookc 
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nlhat imeer ezpexl«nt (lu it this tiaa?" 
Praddie nodded eadBj^ 

SoMtlws he thou^ that a sciontlst's life was filled 

(iepaiTmenTs 
with disappointMnis. 

Kneurt chisel 

Vone of the che«icals in his set was haraful or likely 

to explode. 

He buttet b»in <4n>w 

The bulb beglm to ^ov! 

i*n€+ TinJie 
Such qVLcfc thlBUns! 

Eren this ■oat unsuccessful xeadjr of the 4A group shows 
concern for structure and foar Meaning, hoverer. The prohLen is, of 
course, that she does not conslsteotlj apply this concern. The 
foUowing niscues denonstzate subject 213*s aifarmess of both 6;yntax 
and senantic cuest 

It was enough to wake the dead. 



•I'll get nother," he called to EOLlabeth. He knew 

sister 

this could becoKO a serious natter* 



•Three o'clock!" Freddie said in a orxAwStvoice. "That 



can't be," 

A 

•Vhy, the clock works after all." 

It should be mentioned that the text of story 5I is perhaps 
largely responsible for a number of miscues nade by this group 
involving direct quotes. Subject 212 supplies these exairplesi 

"5 I * 

...and a voice calling^ somewhere above!" 
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Mr* Miller sighe^^ ^ "-Seriously, Tinker, feornstimes 



I wish you didn't want to be a scientist. 

In one such miscue subject 212 is able to accommodate for 
his miscue and produce an acceptable structural 



...then 1*11 get Mother. All right?^ Elizabeth sto|^ped 
crying© 

Subject 211 produces just such an intonation miscue, one which 
also requires accommodations 

••I'll get Mother, •• he called to Elizabeth. He knew 

A 



this could become a serious matter* 

A 

The average fourth graders have a strong tendency to read for 
accurate word identification which schools have encouraged. Because 
of this focus, they are less efficient and effective than 2h readers 
of the same story. But there is still considerable variation 
among these readers in how easily and well they use the reading 
process. 

High Proficiency Second Graders i 2H 



The 2H group consists of five children, three White males, one 
White female, and one Oriental female. 



Qie reader of this group appears less effective than the 
othersx his ^tactic and semantic acceptability are well below 
group means and the lowest of all group members x ^1% syntactically 
acceptable, s^mantically acceptable. Not a great deal of 

this unacceptability is coxrrected {Zl.Jji of this subject's total 
miscues were semantloally unacceptable and corrected), consequently 
his residual MPHW score looks much more like those of the 2LA and 
the 2HA readers. Much of the unacceptability of subject 133"s 
miscues stems from function Kord activity. 



"the in 
Freddie knew that Uncle Oscar must have been a 

terrible goody-'goody. 



After the cut his allowance... 
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• • .narroved to those safelj outlined in ^library 



book. 




The first and last of these exanples clearly show that the 
reader is using syntactic and seuntic cues to lo^edict both 
structure and neaningy but vhra his predictions don't turn out 
welly he fails to correct. The foUowing three examples fro« this 
subject are also uncorrected « but they are fully acceptable and 
require no correction* Againt these aiscues involve function wordsx 



This subject's unusual pattern could reflect a reluctance to 
correct orertly because this young reader thinks he's not supposed 
to* It could also be that he is a dtild who already is doing a 
lot of silent reading and whose oral reading is ragged because 
he can't diange his pace cowfortably* 

Even taking subject 133 into consideration, howeverg there are 
■any observations to be aade about the 2H group* One of these is 
that all readers use graphophonic inf oraation to a acderate 
extent « but quite interestingly the 2H grai^ophonic means are 
lower than either the 2HA or the 2LA. Kunerous adscues made by the 
2H group are never examined For graphophonic proximityg howevert 
because they are not word for i^ord miscues but rather involved 
the phrase and clause level only. This comes as a result of the 
2H readers being freer with the text^ using fewer signals from 
eadi of the cueing sy^stems to anticipate the author's structure 
and meaning* 

One reader of this group is particularly free with the text, 
and he shows the second highest KPHif of any group member (6*25)0 
Yet the percent of his miscues semantically acceptable before 
correction is the second highest for the group (55*1^)* Subject 
131 does a great deal of inserting! 



If 

That wasn't 




school bell 



f ** * 



to m 
I'll fix a light and drop it to you* 



While Freddie cleaned 
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he 

•••when his parents discovered who had fixed the alarm^^. 

.A 

• ..it was enough to wake^the dead. 

...a voice calling^, somewhere above. 

his 

Mrs. Miller was getting supper ready. 

At times his insertions depart radically from the text, with a 
major editing job, maintaining total acceptability: 

^The alarm went off at three o'clock in the morning. 



•••and then she said ^something that made Freddie feel 
fine all over^ 

The substitutions made by subject I3I often involve complex 
transforming, demonstrating his concern that it all make sense t 

Ke 

After the cut (iryhis allowance^.. 

Yet by accident he (might) discover a mixture... 

Tacked (X \[ojn^rl^ ef The 

He taped the wire tight across the bottom of the end 

A 

battery 

Subject 131 even manages to accommodate for his omission of two 
entire lines $ 



• ••I'm going to drop this light [ 



(^dowi to you through the transom^ Catch it by the ruler^ 



and let me know when you can reach It^ 



Now 1*11^ 



get Mother^ Both of us together can open the door^ We'll 
be back soon. Don't be afraid. 
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ftibject 131 also uses aany running starts and partlals In his 
oral reading. He appears to represent a reader In a stage in 
which he has becoae a confident, successful predictor » solidly 
concerned with neaning but often producing alternates to the 
author's structure. The percent of his total «iscues seaantically 
unacceptable but corrected is quite low (IO.36) relative to the 
group mean (20.6^) and particularly low relative to the highest 
percentage for the group (3«^.9^, subject 1>2). This diminishes 
his comprehending score to a point soaewhat below the group Aeant 65/0. 
His residual MPHW, therefore, is the second highest for the group, 
2.16, but only slightly over the group aean of 1.86. His involvement 
with the story's meaning, however, is apparent even in his greatest 
departure from the text. This reader is most interesting because 
it would be quite likely that a teacher preoccuppied with surface 
accuracy might overlook his great strengths, the quality of his 
guesses and his concem for meaning, and push him to read for 
wordrfor-won' "correctness*. The result could be to make him a 
less effective reader. He is not yet very efficient. But the best 
way to help him to be more so would be to work on his correction 
strategies^ 

The reader with the highest syntactic and semantic acceptability 
scores In the group is subject 1361 his syntactic acceptability 
score is 65. 35^, whUe the group mean is 58.505, his semantic 
acceptebUity score is 6l.2%^ whUe the group mean is 49. 6?^. 
Since the percent of his miscues semantically unacceptable but 
corrected (26.58) is also above the group mean (20. 656), his MPHW is 
reduced from 4.19 to a very low residual MPHW of .5I. This, too, 
is the low score in the group. He's correcting almost everything 
he needs to correct. 




This subject uses some complex transformijig in an attempt to 
accommodate rather than regress to correct hia miscuest 

-tna /'took 
Freddie trying to think, looked up at the small window 

'I 

above tne closet door. 

A 

And he demonstrates concem for meaning in his greater departures 
from the texts 

^aKt OixT 
After this we must make some allowance for experiments 

A 

will 

that do not turn out so well. 

This miscue is particularly interesting since the subject has 
used the word allowance in a way other than that which the author 
intendedt but in a way which appears prominently earlier in the 
story. The reader in this case is recalling semantic cues which 
he encountered pages before this instance. It is typical of this 
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reader, and to a lesser extent of the group as a whole, that he 
does not correct ?p.any miscues which are already sernantically 
acceptable J 



"to \y\ak(i 

Then she said something that made Freddie feel fine 



all over. 



"I was only washing the doll to make it look (likjl 
new,"* Freddie explained. 



Even more typical of the group is the tendency to leave 
uncorrected syntactically unacceptable miscues made in the process 
of predicting the following structures 

Uncle Oscar must have been a terrible goody-goody. 

"You what?" Mr. Miller asked angrily. 



••.Uncle Kaxmailiam, who was a 




chemist. . . 



This brief look at the 2H group through three of its readers 
indicates the variety of reading styles and strategies to be found 
among the 2H readers. With the single exception of subject 133f 
the members of the 2H group maJce miscues that are both syntactically 
and semantically more acceptable before correction thaji any of the 
other three second grade groups, and their KPHW and residual MPHW 
scores are lower. The sophistication of their complex grammatical 
transformations is notable, and indicative of their sensing that 
written English works like spoken English^ Though concern for 
mesming is obvious in their substitutions, what remains inconsistent 
among the group members is their tendency to correct. 

These young readers with two years or less of instruction, have 
the ability to use the reading process, selectively using and 
integrating available graphic, syntactic, and semantic cues. They 
are much like the other high groups as well as average groups 
above fourth grade in their ability to do so. They are more 
efficient and effective than average fourth graders who read the 
same story and are operating more successfully with the reading 
process than any of the low groups. Even the lOL group does not 
seem to have the process as much "together" as these high second 
graders. 

Groups 4H, 6A, and 8L Reading Story 53 1 Brother is a Genius 

These groups read a story from a sixth grade basal reader, 
"fty Brother is a Genius". The story is, by the publisher's 
design, aimed at average sixth grauie reading proficiency. One 
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fii^xt assuae that high fourth grade, average sixth grade, and low 
ei^th grade readers would include pupils \those reading proficiencies 
covered similar ranges, though the high fourth range might have a 
higher top and the low eighth range night have a lower bottom* 



Figure 5-I 
Sxpectatiofi for ^H, 6a, 8L 




The expectatictt wlght look like Figure 5-I with a common area of 
proficiency representing the 6A range and the high tail of the 
fourth grade curve representing the additional range and the low 
tail of the eighth grade curve representing the additional 8L 
range. This view assumes development which is relatively linear 
and a distribution of proficiency on the usual bell-shaped curvet 
It would lead to an expectation that .he three groups would be 
similar with group average somewhat higher for kK and somewhat 
lower for 8L. The data (see Table 5-3) shows a different pattern. 
The figures for the and 6a groups are very comparable while 
the 8L group differs markedly and appears as a group to be 
considerably less proficient. 

In MPHH the 8L range does not even overlap the other groups | 
it begins at 7.9 while kK stops at 5*0 and 6A at 6.8. Mean MPHW 
for 4H and 6k are similar (3.6 and k.Z) while 8L is 11. 3* 
Residual MPfW isi kK - .88; 8A - 1.07j 8L - 5.95^ Comprehension 
and comprehending are very similar for and 6A, with 6A having 
slightly higher means, but 8L means are substantially lower. The 
8L ranges only slightly overlap those of the 6a group and do not 
reach the bottom of the group which has narrower ranges on 
both comprehensiai and comprehending than the 8L group. 
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Ill sesantic and syntactic acceptability there is sore spread 
between the veans far 4H and 6a with 6A havliig the higher Means. 
But BL is still lower, pa; mlarly on seaantic acceptability. 

The highest aean for ^^^rcent of correction is the 38^ of the 
4H group. Correction aean for 6A is 2W. But 8L as a group 
corrects only 15f6. 

Yet with these sharp differences the 8L group has very siailar 
graphic and phoneaic aeans to both '^H and 6k. The lowest aeans 
for all readers of story 53 coae from a 6A reader; the highest 
coae from an 8L reader. There is, then, as we've shown often 
elsewhere, no relationship between the notably lo^er proficiency 
of the 8L readers and their graphic and phonemic proximity scores. 
Ability to produce similar looking and/or sounding substitutions is 
not & lack in these less proficient readers. 

Oi measures of syntactic and semantic change the group has 
somewhat lower means Indicating slightly higher degrees of change. 



Table 5"^ 

Correction of Klscues on Story 53 With 
Varying Syntactic and Semantic Acceptability 



Group Not Only Qily Fully % of all 

Accept • Prior After Accept. Mlscues 

Corrected 





Syntactic Acc. 


46.]^ 


66.7^ 


50 % 


27 


37.6^ 




Semantic Acc. 


30.9 


63^9 


47.1 


27.^ 




6A 


Syntactic Acc. 


33.3 


51.2 


22.2 


18.9 


28.0 




Semauitic Acc. 


I6.7 


52.9 


20.0 


15.2 




8L 


Syntactic Acc. 


20.3 


28.8 


6.9 


8.2 


15.3 




Semamtic Acc. 


13.8 


24.2 


6.7 


11.7 





All groups which read story 53 show considerably higher 
correction of syntactically unacceptable mlscues than syntactically 
acceptable ones (see Table 5-^). Ch the other hand none of them 
shovf much greater rate of correction of semantlcally unacceptable 
tlian semantlcally acceptable mlscues. The strongest tendency to 
correct for readers of story 53 comes with those partially 
syntactically and/or semantlcally acceptable with prior text. 
The group corrects about 2/3 of such mlscues while 8L corrects 
about l/At' of these partially acceptable miscues^ considerably more 
than the lyi they correct of all miscues. 
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The tendencies then for all groups are similar but proportionate 
to general success in use of correction strategies made by each 
group. 

Correction by all groups also responds to some degree to 
phonemic and graphic proximity. 



Ta. 

Correction and Graphic Proximity 



Group 


No 


LOK 


"^ium 


High 


8L C 




11.1 


22.2 


50.8 


NC 


6.9 


7.0 


35. 


51.8 


6A C 


17.1 


17.2 


22.8 


41.8 


NC 


7.7 


6.0 


y*.z 


52.8 


kH C 


5.8 


26.9 


32.7 


3^.5 


NC 


7.5 


5.0 


28.7 


58.7 






Table 5-6 






Correction 


and Phonemic 


Proximity 




Group 


No 


LoK 


^!edium 


Hieh 


8L C 


22.2 




22.2 


^^0.7 


NC 


13.1 


5.3 


30.7 


50.8 


6A C 


22.9 


17.2 


20.0 


W.O 


NC 


18.1 


3.^ 


26.7 


51.7 


C 


26.9 


9.5 


32.6 


30.8 


NC 


11.2 


1.2 


33.7 


53.8 



Readers in group show a strong tendency not to correct 
high graphic proximity miacues and a strong tendency to correct 
low graphic proximity mlsciies. Both 6a and 8L readers show 
higher percents of high and low graphic proximity among corrected 
miscues and higher percents of medium proximity ones among 
corrected. The 6a group shows a moderate preference for correction 
of high f raphlc proximity miscues. 

The 4H group shows a strong tendency toward correction of 
miscues with no phonemic proximity. This tendency shows also 
more moderately in the other two groups. All groups show a similar 
high tendency to correct miscues with low phonemic proximity. 
There is a tendency not to correct high proximity phonemic miscues 
which is most pronounced In the 4H group. 6A and 8L groups tend to 
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correct nediuB phoneaic proxi«ity alscues. 



Table 5-7 

Transformations in Groups ^H, 6a and 8L 

None (0) Different Deep Alternate Alternate Deep 

Structure Rules (2) Opt " ons Structure Lost 





27.1 


59.2 


6A 


3^.5 




8L 


30.6 


53.3 



.7 

9.2 
8.9 



7.5 
5.9 
.8 



5.5 
2.0 

6.3 



Transforation patterns are different in these groups than in 
the studies reported above. The 6A group has the lowest percent 
of miscues involving transformations but does not vary much from 
4H and 8L. The 8L group does not in fact look markedly different 
froii the other groups except In percent of alternate options, with 
less than 15^ compared to 5.9 for 6A and 7.5 for 4H. The 
group shows little dialect Influence (alternate rules) while 6A 
and 8L show about 9?5. The 8L group does not completely lose the 
deep structure as often as do low readers in lower grades. This 
group still produces a higher percent of syntactically fully 
unacceptable miscues (l6.9), as compared to 4H (9.2) and 6A {^). 

This comparison shows average sixth and high fourth grade 
readers operating in comparable ways and with comparable efficiency 
while low eighth grade readers find the task more difficult as they 
show a quite iifferent pattern with equal graphophpnic strength, 
lesser ability to cope with syntactic information and considerably 
less ability to avoid loss of meaning. 

The Low Proficiency Eighth Gradersi 8L 

The gap between low eighth grade readers and high eighth 
grade readers can be quite considerable. Cta reading achievement 
tests eighth graders are likely to show a spread of 10 to 12 years. 

In selecting a story for our low eighth graders we were 
uncertain how low in graded material we wouJd have to go to find a 
task of appropriate difficulty. We found that we could use story 
53, Vtf Brother is a Genius, the sixth grade story also read by 6a 
and readers. Clearly, as the comparative data discussed above 
shows, the 8L group was not able to read with the same proficiency 
as the younger groups but the task was not a discouraging or 
defeating one. Harder tasks might have been overwhelming but 
easier ones would not necessarily have been read much differently. 
All of our eighth grade readers show ability to cope with the 
print, to respond orally to it, to get some minimum sense out of it. 
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The group consists of six Black subjectSf three male and 
three female. The two students with lowest 1^ scores (66t 70) 
appear to be the most proficient readers in the group. While the 
Sroup MPHW mean is 10.21, these two readers show 7.53 and 7.25, 
Mean semantic acceptability for the group is 38^t these two show 
53 and ^5^. In comprehending score they are both above 60 while 
the ^roup mean is 50^« 

As a group, the 8L readers show no evidence of any phonics 
difficulties. The graphic and phonemic prv mity means are as 
high or higher than the other eighth grade groups. Though they use 
^raphiCf syntactic and semantic cues, they show a tendency to rely 
hejvily on graphic cues, sometimes losing meaning entirely. An 
extreme but not uncommon example is this sentence produced by 
subject 187 J 

OR liK.'d .1 cCixb (>i tied 

ER I leaned over the crib, pointing a finger.. • 

SR ...al him and said, "Say da**. 

This does not show total disregard for syntax. In fact, notice 
how many of the substitutions retain their fiuictton. But the 
subject appears to give up on meaning and underlying structure. 
His syntactic acceptability is 5^ tut semantic acceptability is 2695. 

These subjects all have some success with the syntax. Their 
mean syntactic acceptability is 59S» But they seem to be very 
much word bound, which is reflected in their producing some 
grammatical and meaningful sequences which only fit in the rest of 
the sentence. 

OR i4tn vv/*cl^ 

ER His eyes were glaring and wild. 

OR tleutri 

ER "Eight months. But he's going on nine". 

Excluding the two readers who seem to show greate* proficiency, 
l68 and 186, the 8L readers seem resigned to not getting much 
sense from their reading. If they correct, the correction relates 
to parts of sentences and they may still lose the meaning of the 
whole because of other uncorrected miscues. 

OR MmMnias . ^..t 

ER They impress my\mind better that way. 

All subjects in this group show dialect influences in their 
raiscues. One type somewhat surprising in this age group is the 
super-correct form such asi lookeded, placeded, backeded, walkeded* 
This probably reflects teacher pressure. 
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The ran«e of control on the reading proeesa in this gzoup 
la llluatrated \iy the reading of this paragraph l?y two readerai 

Subject 187 £\ 

0201 So edtwatlon It was! I opened the (dlctlonary and ^cked 

. WoWciPdf ^ 'Policy 

020Z out a word (that sound^good. "PWloaophlcal'', I yellei. 

0203 Might as well study word^aoaning®^^. ^^^^^w) 

020^ ilSlU SSf^iStsA in the face oTl^l&l 

0205 I mean I really yelled it. iQiesa a feflSw has to Kork off 

0206 steac once in a while. 



Subject 186 ^'P.c.f.cate 

0201 So education it twis! I opened the dictionary and picked 'j Pa - 

i - 

0202 out a word that 30und@ good. "PhUoaophical", I yelled. 
OZO3 Might as wall stuay word meaning^) first. "Philosoi^ical 
02(U showing caloness and couragaUta the face of ill fortune". 

0205 I mean I r«ally yelled it. I guess a fellow ^flas to work off 

0206 steam once in a while. 

Subject 187 makes a nuaber of miscues. He corrects some but 
these corrections are immediate and he leaves many miscues which 
disrupt the meaning uncorrected. He tends to make a single attempt 
at unknown words. With "philosoi*iical," which occurs frequently 
in the story, he tries the first time and omits it at each later 
occurrence. His miscues tend to compound their effect. Even 
though he corrects some the meaning is garbled by other miscues in 
the same unit. 



Subject 186 is quite persistent at working out unknown words 
and garbled structures, frequently making several attempts. She 
is also high for the group with percent of correction (30J{), double 
187 n rate of correction. She leaves some miscues uncorrected 
which disrupt meaning but still manages 65JC comprehending score as 
compared to 186*a 40^. Both have similar syntactic acceptability, 
about 5^, whidi is also the group norm. What chiefly distinguishes 
186 as compared to I87 is a greater concern for meaning and the 
persistence noted above to use correction strategies. 

She makes substitutiong that reveal her meaning concern 1 
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It won't disturb me! ER a soothlnjT soirnd 
^ tear*! 



leaned on the(^^ bed. 



darkly '\: 



-5 

Mr. Bami^ frowned and 
ER Andrew isn't ba ordinary baby#.. 




2J ^ f^^^^l slruo^ledTn 
BR Mr. Baxnaby slunrped onto a, chair. . . 



Qie reader, subject I67, has a tendency to sample graphic cues 
and create structures (juite unlike the ERi 

OR -iUu4+ 1 ^crw: 

BR ...though I'm not sure he needs one.** 

OR '^<K\\)^\\\^ -JtrlU/ed -f^€ qr^uvd 

BR Mr. Bamaby frowned and glared at me... 

OR But We prauci 

BR There was prid'e In her voice. 

This is a tendency noted in younger readers, irtiether it 
represents a new awareness of meaning in this subject which could 
lead to more effective reading or a long terra non-productive 
strategy cannot be determined from this one time reading. 

The overall picture of the more typicauL 8L oreaders is one in 
which all elements of the process are present. They lack no 
specific or general skills. Rather they lack the competence to 
bring it all together into a successful constructicm of meaning. 
They have some useful strax;egies but frequently are unable to use 
them consistently. They may overuse graphic information either 
because they lose meaning or they've been taught to emphasize 
accuracy. 

High Proficiency Fourth Graders 1 4H 

The 4H readers probably represent the high water mark in terms 
of successful x-eaders trying to please both themselves and their 
teachers. They read with relatively low MPHW (2.06 - 5. 00). Their 
miscues have moderately high semantic acceptability (42 - 66jK). 
Residual MPHM is quite low (.38 - I.53) with mean of .88. This 
last is due in part to a very strong tendency to correct miscues of 
all kinds. They range In correction from 7h to 4^. Group mean is 
3^ correction, highest for any groupo They correct many miscues 
which are fully acceptable semantically. 
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Clearly the 4H group Is seeidLng aeanlng but clearly also they 
try to be accurate. They aay be beginning to suffer fro« lowered 
effectiveness as a result of this conoetn for accuracy. 
Coaixrehendlng score ranges fro« 68 to 813^ with a aean of 77J6. 

The group consists of two Black sales, two Hliite sales and 
two White fesales. 

As we indicated above the kH group is such like the 6a grou^ 
In reading this story and very atuch more successful than the 8l/ 
group. But 6A makes better miscues while ^H's concern for accuracy 
causes correction of enough miscues to bring its comprehending 
percent dose to thai of the 6H group. Both groups are effective 
readers of this story but 6a is more efficient i they exprad less 
effort. 

Though there are differences among the readers In the 
group on any variable* no individual is consistently different 
from the others. No one is really atypical on either the high or 
low side in his onrerall profile; everyone belongs in this group. 

The readers produce many graphemlcally close miscues that 
are pronoun substitutions and are usually corrected if there is no 
syntactic fits 

I never thought \ he was . . » 

He could put it [on between nine and ten on Thursdays. 
• ••when(we were almost ready* 



He helped Jaor mother with... 



A good many of their single graphemlcally different miscues 
involve bound morphemes t 

• ••choose a baty for you: HT program© 

(f> . 

... study UfMd meanings first. 



A baby like everyone ^se^[a)l»^ 



1 (can't 



• ••there isn't anything you (can't say or do^^^ 

In this subgroup, sub,ject 26l has the hlghiest percent of close 
graphemlc and phonemic proicimity miscues. For this reader, 
substitution of non-words account for the majority of these close 
proximity miscuesi 
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. • • favorable impression • , . 



...word definitions... 



(Hearly and distinctr 



t> La = Tell ikcl*a«' 
'•Intellectual?.c. 



.•.was a distinct quiver in his voice. 



smiling broadly. 



For most non^ord substitutions, subject 261 makes one s'ab 
at the text item; on the basis of syntactical and visual in- 
formation he produces a non-word, retaining intonation and 
inflection for the same grammatical function. This particular 
strategy is employed by most of the readers when they encounter 
unfamiliar words. They waste little time or effort on unknown words, 
rather, they produce non -words and keep moving. Oily 7.1?S of 
their non-word miscues are corrected (see Table ^-7). On the other- 
hand, the 8L readers, on the same words, often perservere to the 
point of breaking their train of thought and losing their feel 
for syntax. Apparently, on the basis of comprehersion means (^Hi 
47.3; 8L: 20.7) the 4H*s quick nonword substitutions are far less 
disruptive 01* meaning than the 8L*s perserverance. 

The 4H readers have a relatively high percent (59*2) of 
grammatical transformation miscues which involve a difference in 
deep structure between the Efl and OR. Among ihe 4H readers the 
range of such transformations is narrow (56.2 to 6^), that is, 
they all have a tenden r to rXze such syntactic alterr.tions. 
Many of these changes are evidence of the reader's ability to 
predict ari produce grammatical structure that is acceptable in 
the passa^ , even if it is not identical to the author's structure. 
Many such substitutions involve tense or number changes. For example 1 



'Will 

Vty idea would be for you 



• • • 



if you know how to think... 



I remvmber the camera(s) moving 



• • • 
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^••as soon as claas^ let out.«t 



X call^ the local televisicHi station. 

Other transformations involve omissions of embedded adjectives, 
and insertions and omissions of function wordss 



...alOTg one ^hole) side, 



• • • my ait tie) brother said • . • 



He threw his arms high and let them fall limply on 

A 

his lap. 



Buy by then the program was over. 



in 

...clear to the front door. 

A 



...you may have hit 



@)a gold mine. 



In general, miscues appear to improve in quality as reading 
progresses; there is a greater tendency to accommodate for miscues 
rather than to regress. 

I opened (itto; the S's. 

A . like everyone else's baby 

Bring that fine boy over'here\righ^(away^ 

There were ^glaring spotlight^ 

y^ca 

There^tvfo men (were^ signaling to each other. 

Is there ^)dictionary here? 

In most of the examples given above it would appear that the 
readers have a proclivity for correcting only those miscues that 
need correction. However, as we said earlier this is not the entire 
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picture. These readers correct more miscues and use more 
partials than readers in any other group (see Figure 3-1^) • They 
appear to be often uncomfortable with less than a perfect ren^^ition 
of the tert. This could be justified if the miscues are semantically 
counter productive. But, this is not always the case (see Table ^^-5), 
These readers correct more miscues that are fully semantically 
acceptable (27.^) than do readers in any other subgroup. Sabiect 
257 is at the top of the range of correction of fully 
syntactically and semantically acceptable miscues. Following are 
some examples made by subject 257, They are characteristic of 
the entire group. 



I meanmjreally yelled it, 

,,,during theytelevised pr ogram , 

^2 oc 



I ox 

• ,,plan something interesting land original, 

"I'm] a(ve^bus y man,",,, 

1 V' ^ t 

'[A s(1u^ go." 



my idea would be... 



'^(^nd)so you could just pick my little brother". 



"But ^fhat; if he cries or something?" 
Andrew! made. . . 

(^Andrew isn't typicall" 

Even though 65$^ of these structures are acceptable syntactically 
^ ^® passage, the ^H's con-ect them at the high rate of 

27.9^. When the structures are syntactically acceptable with the 
last part of the sentence (5.5?;) there is 50^ correction and when 
they are acceptable with the first part of the sentence there is an 
exceptionally high percent of correction (66.7%). Compared with 
other readers s these subjects are greatly concerned with 
exactness. 

Although these readers make many miscues that invol/e 
structural transformaxions, they produce very few miscues that are 
generated by use of alternate rules or by compulsory rule shifts. 
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This is to be expected, considering their lack of dialect in- 
volvenent. 

Possibly the subjects are representative of "the ^nicest 
kids in school." They ai« to please and are the teacher's 
delirht. Possibly too, they are representative of the peak In 
reading develounent of an uptight - get it right attitude. They 
are kids who are concerned with giving an accurate perfomanoe. 
Indicative of their concern for exactness is (1) their low W««, 
(2) their high percent of corrections and partials, (3) their 
avoidance of using their own dialect in their oral reading (there 
are no dialect miscues for any of the six readers). 

Actually the quest for accuracy does not produce a lett^ 
perfect performance; these readers leave many graphic mlsaatches. 
They also do a fair amount of synonym substituting. Rather, they 
achieve a high degree of syntactic correctneos. Their concern 
for accuracy does not overwhelm their concern for meaning. They 
sometimes grammatically restructure, while maintaining meaning. 

But these readers seem to have gone about as far as they can 
with the attempt to read accurately with high comprehension. 
Their correction of miscues which do not disrupt meaning shows an 
inefficient nrocessing of information not essential to the 
production of meaning. As we will see relatively proficient 
ireaders in the higher grades are mainly distinguished by the high 
rate of semantic acceptability of their miscues. This, combined 
with a decline in MPHW, produces reading which is both efficient 
and effective. Che might argue that the lowered MPHW in upper 
grades shows concern for accurate reading. The quality of the 
miscues laroduced suggests, however, that such apparent accuracy 
Is the result of efficient Information processing rather than an 
essential of effective reading. 

Average Proficiency Sixth Graders i 6a 

This group is made up of two Blacl< females, one Vhlte female, 
two White aales and one Black male. 

Although, for most variables, the ranges for these subjects 
are not as extensive as those for other average groups {I.e., Hh), 
individuality is evident on close inspection. 

For 6A readers, HPHW ranges from 1.19 (subject 218) to 6.81 
(subject 22h). Subject 218 has extremely low graphic and phonemic 
means (2.33 and 2.22) while subject 221*. has a graphic mean of 6^9 
and the highest phonemic mean In the 6A group, 5.97. The highest 
syntactic and semantic proximity means are also made \jy subject 
22^; in a group ranging from 6.85 to 8.10 (syntactic) and from 
6.93 to 8.16 (semantic). Subject 22^^ has the lowest percent 
(48.5) of semantically act^pUble miscues. He corrects fewer 
miscues (15.25?:), and it follows that his comj^hendlng score 
(57.6^) is the lowest for the group and that his residual MR« is 
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highest for the group. His comprehension score (also the lowest 
for the group), is additional evidence that subject Z2h is the 
least proficient reader in the 6k group. 

Subject 218 represents the other end of the scale. As 
mentioned earlier, this reader has the lowest graphic and phonemic 
proximity means. He is more concerned with the salient aspects 
of meaning tham with making a graphic or phonemic match. 

1 opened the dictionary 

Jul load 

I went on reading the words sdoud. 

1 read <i lot of them outloud nearly every evening. 



I said as calmly as I could... 



His voice was swallowed up a loud blare. • • 

This subject's miscues are semantically and syntactically acceptable 
84^ of the time. He corrects of his miscues Including all that 
need correction? his comprehending score is 100 and his residual 
MFriW is 0. He is the only reader in our study to achieve this 
zero residual MPHW. 

For most of the variables measured, the other readers in the 
group fall somewhere between these subjects (118 and 22^). The 
remaining readers look enough alike so that some generedizations 
can be made concerning their overall reading proficiency. 

All of the readers (with the exception of 218) have a large 
percent (30.2?? • k2.^) of their miscues involving single graphic 
differences. A comparison might be made here with the 6L readers 
who also have similar visual cueing patterns. In contrast to the 
less proficient 6L readers, however, the miscues made by the 6A 
subjects usually result in syntactically acceptable structures 
with meaning maintained. In the examples below, notice that 
correction is unnecessary, er^o these more efficient readers don't 
waste time and effort doing so. 

ER Kdght as well study word meanings first. 

ER I leaned on the baby bed. 

ER "Savage I wildj not tamed. 
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ER The baly could advertise things, ••• 



ER I guess a fellow has to work off steam. • • 

the 

ER . . tas^classes let out for lunch. #. 
(This example must be considered in light of 
the reader* s dialect. In this case l^ f t out 
is an expression equivalent to let out .^ 



These readers correct 22.;^ of their miscues involving graphic 
chamges and, for the most part, use their correction strategies 
efficiently, that is, only when corrections are needed. 

e 

ER I^ItQ) just three blocks. . . 

ER 1 We could take some moving pictures. . . 

ER ...blare of '•Rock-a-by Baby,** [whic h woke Andrew. •• 

ER ...just smart enough to \ plan something... 

The examples above are evidence of the ability of these readers 
to use effectively all the language's subsystems. They can use 
graphic smd phonemic information without beJ * overwhelmed or misled 
by it. 

0^ slII average groups the 6A readers have the highest percent 
of syntactically [77%) and semantically (6^) acceptable miscues. 
They also rank higher than the 6H and 8H6l on these two variables. 
The 10HA60*s slightly surpass them on syntactic acceptability (79Jf). 
The majority of their miscues are syntactically acceptable in the 
entire passa/te (range < 68^ - 8^). Even the least proficient 
reader (22^) has 75^ total syntactic acceptability. In his case 
we \fiust look at what he does with the remaining 2S%* As opposed to 
the other readers in this group, subject 22h has 10.6^ miscues 
that are totally syi tactically disruptive. The most proficient 
reader (218) produces no syntactically unacceptable miscues. The 
remaining 6a readers again range between subjects 218 and 224 (!•?% 
to 6^ syntactically unacceptable). 

Further evidence of their proficiency is their ability to 
recognize syntactically unacceptable structures and to correct such 
stmictures. 

(Sor 

New, but not craay. 



r . . . 
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couldnH (h3l^ feeling proud. 



\ We've got to call,,. 



,,,when he should[(be; sleeping,,,, 
V\y father was, , , 



Where canjjjsee th is baby brother of yours? 
I don't know about that, but I know.,. 



Contrast the above examples with those made by the least 
efficient 6a reader (224) who is sometimes willing to allow 
unacceptable syntactic and/or semantic structures to go uncorrected. 

]:'^'^ I 'Me p 

In a little while he wasUslefep. 

t.,to remember the word definitions If I read them.., 

Then ever 

They might even refuse to buy. • . 

add 

I called the local television statior^ It's just 

three blocks from the school. 

One text construction which many readers are willing to leave 
uncorrected is found in the first sentence of the story and 
involves peripheral field cueing, 

MY BROTHiSR IS A GENIUS 

,,,i? i'c bothers you to think of it as baby sitting,,. 

Of the three 6A readt:rs who niscueL in this context, two did 
not correct and one correc'^'e.v before the entire word was uttered. 



If it bothers, , , 

This particular substitution (brothers for bothers) is often 
left uncorrected even by good readers. At this initial point in 
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the text the reader cannot siake a good prediction becauae he has not 
received enough ^tactic and aeaantic Inforwatioo, ccnsequently 
he is aisled >y the peripheral field and graphic cueing. 

The aajority (6Q^) of the aiscues at the word level involves 
substitutions. The text word and the substituted word are usually 
of the sane graaaatical function. These substitutions have aeanlng 
and they are usually uncorrected. The following aiscues are 
illustrative t 

...strong or powerful. 

...take pictures of him when he's at his best. 
Andrew had made a very favorable impression 
"Philosophical?** I asked 
Andrew's e^^s drooped 

You don't have to be a genius. 

the 

•^3et that baby over here!** 

rwy 

It's just three blocks from the school... 
fo 

• ..pointing at me. 

"Prcwt office. Miss Brown, said, staring at 

door 
the floor. 

The 6A readers seldom omit unknown words, rather tb-»y 
substitute real words or naiwortls. 

Ifouldn't want to imperil our good will... 

. . .a little foolish and ashamed. . . 

I started to read. "Sleigh, mou, soak, society... 
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Apparently such substitutions do not seriously disrupt the 
overall meaning for the readers. Kuch evidence to support this 
hypothesis is provided by three of the subjects who substituted 
tropicals topical and S trapical for the word typical. This woivl 
appears thirteen times in the story and conceptual meaning is 
built by the story^s context. During the retelling of the story, 
the readers indicate that they understand the meaning of typical 
baby . 

Subject 220i He (Mr. Bamaby) wanted a topical baby. 
Interviewer I What is ?. "topical" baby? 

Subject 220t A plain old ordinary baby. He (Andrew) wa^sn't 
no ordinary baby. He could say those big words. 

When these subjects insert, {7.9fo) or omit (15.^) words, 
the miscues usually result in language that is natural and 
meaningful i the reader. 



♦..it helps me to remember the word definitions 
can 

if I read them out loud. 

A 

As^little brother|)go. 

...he said, "You(^^have an idea of value**. 

A baby like everyone else@(^^) 

. . .but (wh^ if he cries or something?" 

. . .you have hit a gold mine. . . 

He seemed to like (^he) history lessons, too. 

He looked helplessly at^first ^ne) cameraman and... 

...the most original outside project ^this year... 

The 6A "group" should be living proof of the need to "degroup" 
for ' lassroom reading instruction. Subject 22^^ on this harder 
story looks more like the 6L readers (and there is so much 
individuality in that group that one would be hard put to find cause 
for calling all of them Red Birds). Subject 218 is a highly 
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efficient reader and he needs to be exposed to a wide variety of 
reading naterlals. 

These are competent readers^ using language information and 
personail background concepts proficiently. This becomes evident 
in an analysis of their oocal reading performance as well as in 
their retelling of the story. 

Groups 6H, 8A, and lOL Reading Story 59 1 Sheep Dog 

Sheep Dog, story 59 is a story from an eighth grade literature 
anthology. The setting is a mountain valley and the story centers 
on a woricdog's defense of a herd of sheep against coyotes. The 
three groups reading this story represent a comparable spread to 
those reading story 53, but shifted up two grades. The low group 
is very low indeed, all sho;fing below the 10th percentile on the 
CAT Reading Test. 

The patterris shown by the miscues of these groups are very 
similar to those shown in the three groups just discussed (see Table 
5-6). 

The 6H and 8A groups are similar'in MPHH (4.0 and 5.0) 
but lOL shows a mean of 10. 3 MPW, more than double. Residual 
MPHW is 6H, 1781 8A, 1.881 and lOL, 6.52. 

Tn both comprehending and comprehension, 8A is highest with lOL 
appreciably lower on both. The 8A group is also top in syntactic 
and semantic acceptability. However there is far less spread in 
^tactic acceptability and lOL reaches 6O.5J6 mean; they handle the 
^.itax much better than the meaning. 

This story was a relatively more difficult task for these 
groups than story 53 was for the groups reading it. The gap between 
sjmtactic and semantic acceptability is the best indicator of that. 
For all three groups, semantic acceptability is caisiderably lower 
than syntactic. Another indication is the lower comprehending 
means these groups show. 

In this comparison there is more range in percent of correction 
within than between groups and means are quite similar. 

Graphic and phonemic means show no notable differences among 
groups. Neither do means for syntactic and semantic change in 
acceptable miscues. 

Marked diTf erences show between groups in which miscues they 
correct. 

The lOL readers correct only T.Jfo of syntactically fully 
unacceptable miscues, while &A corrects 47.4 and 6H corrects 
6H and 8A reaulers ctlso correct higher percent of miscues partictLly 
syntactically acceptable. 
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Differences exist in correction of seaanticaly fu71y un- 
acceptable niscues, but they are saaller. The lOL group again 
corrects 7.35^, 6h corrects 22.65K and 8A corrects 2 ]^. Both 6h 
and 8A correct about 32^ of miscues only senntically acceptable with 
prior while lOL has its best success, Zk.^ correccion, with those. 

Both 6H and 8A readers tend not to correct high graphic 
proximity miscues while lOL readers have a slight tendenQjr to 
correct theis* 

The lOL group has 13.5^ miscues involving transformations 
influenced by dialect, as compared to 3.356 for 6H and l.'^^ for 8A« 
Chly 3.^ of lOL miscues involve transfomatiais to ^.Itemate 
optional surface structure, while 6H has 6«8!^ and 8A has 11«3^« 
Lost deep structiuce is involved in of the lOL miscues, compared 

to 8A, 5.255; 6H, IjS. But lOL on this story like 8L on story 53i 
does not have the high pearcent of miscuei> involving lost deep 
structure found In lower grade low groups. 

The lOL group has 11.236 syntactically fully unacceptable 
miscues ( double the percent for 8A and 6h)« 

All three groups s^iOW sirailaur tendencies to substitute within 
grammatical categories. 

This comparison indicates the extent to which a particular 
task of relative difficulty can can flatten out some of the 
differences between groups of differing proficiency. Since the lOL 
group also read story 6l, we are able to see ho»f its performance on 
a task of considerably greater difficulty looks. MPHW is higher 
(13.2) while comprehending, semantic and syntactic acceptability 
and correction are lower. Graphic and phonemic means are slightly 
higher. 

Correlations amon^ Readers of Stories 53 and 59. Table 5-9 
shows significant Pearscxi Correlations for the readers of story 59* 
* Comprehending correlates (.^9) with comprehension rating for these 
readers. The major factor in comprehending is semantic acceptability. 
The two correlate (.93)« There is a .86 correlation with syntactic 
acceptability. Comprehending also correlates with percent corrected 
{•^) but not with percent semantically unacceptable but corrected. 
There is a negative correlation for comprehetiding with MPHU (-.^l). 
Quality and quantity are inversely related. 

Comprehension corrolates positively with syntactic (.65) and 
semantic (.55) acceptability* 

Correction percentage correlates positiveli^ with perx^ent 
semantically acceptable but corrected (.91) and negatively with 
graiAiic proximity (-.48). 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have a .92 correlation. 
They correlate with comprehending (.93» •86) and jomprehension 
positively (.55» •65)» 
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Table 5-9 
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Story 59 
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Grciphic and phcMiemic proximities correlate positively (.8^) 
and both correlate with syntactic proximity (.60, .6k). Both 
correlate negatively with percent semantically acceptable but 
corrected (-.49, -.41) suggesting that there is a tendency for 
those with higher surface accuracy in this group not to correct 
miscues which cause loss of meaning. ->-^ v 

Table 5-10 shows the correlatiais which are significant for 
story 53. 

Comprehending shows a positive congelation with comprehension 
(.71), semantic acceptability (.92), syntactic acceptability (.70), 
percent correct (.74) and percent semantically unacceptable but 
corrected (.47). There is a high negative correlation with MPW, 
(-.94). 

Comprehension also shows significant positive correlations with 
semantic acceptability (.70), syntactic acceptability (.55) and 
percent correct (.55) and shows negative correlations with MPHW 
(-.70). 

Percent corrected has additional positive correlations at 
significant levels with semantic acceptability (.49) and percent 
semantically unacceptable but corrected (.78), and has negative 
correlations with syntactic proximity (-.63) and MPHW (-.86), 

Semantic and syntactic acceptability have an r of .83. They 
have high negative correlations with Ml'nW (-.83, --.72). 

Graphic and phonemic proximity have an r of .97 but no other 
significant correlations. Syntactic proximity, on the other hand, 
shows negative correlations in addition to those cited above with 
semantically imacceptable but corrected (-.77) and MPHW (-.52). 

Using the same task to look across grade levels at readers of 
successively lower proficiency shows some Interesting relationships. 

With an eighth grade story (59) and average eighth graders as 
the middle group there is a moderate negative correlation with MHW 
(-.53). This figure is much higher for the groups reading the 
sixth grade story with average sixth grade readers as the middle 
group (-.91). A moderate correlation .49 between comprehension 
and comprehending for readers of the eighth grade story compares 
to .71 for readers of the sixth grad<3 story. Comprehension has 
very similar r's with semantic acceptability and syntactic 
acceptability for both sets of readers. Both groups show high Input 
of semantic acceptability to comprehending, but the readers of 
the sixth grade story show a lower r between comprehending and 
syntactic acceptability (.70 as compared to .86). 

Percent correct shows fewer significant correlations for the 
readers of the eighth grade story. 
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Table 5-IO 
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Low ftroficienoy Tenth Graders i lOL 

The lOL group p like other tenth grade groups , read two 
selections of varying difficulty. Like the 8H, lOLA, lOHA, and 
lOH groups, the lOL group read story 61 , a complicated essay from 
Look Magazine entitled •^hy We Need a Generation Gap.** Unlike the 
other tenth graders, ho^rever, the lOL group did not read story 60, 
••Poison", but rather story 59i ••Sheep Dog", as reported above. 
Story 59 is much l<»iger than story 61, but is considerably easier 
to read. A comparison of the lOL group's performance on the two 
tasks is provided in the various secti<»is of Chapters 2 and 4. 
The present chapter is not specifically concerned with such a 
comparison. 

The lOL group consists of five subjects, two Black males and 
three Black females. Che male subject, 233, has the top score of 
110 on the California Test of Mental Maturities. Che female 
subject, 236, is low for the group with 62 on the same test. 

In general, subject 233 outperforms others in his group. His 
MPHW on story 59 is ^.44; the other four subjects range from 11. 38 
to 15. 38 MPW. His tendency to correct semanticailly unacceptable 
miscues exceeds that of other lOL readers! Ch story 59 he shows 
25.;^ miscues semanticeuLly unacceptable but corrected, while others 
range from 2.3^ to 11. 5?^. His comprehending score is more than 
double that of the next highest subject 1 77«2^» others range from 
28.6?g to 37.9?6 cm story 59. Subject 233» then, while sharing 
many of the reading strategies used by other lOL readers, is not 
representative of the group. 

All readers in this group have a higher MPHW for story 61 than 
for story 59» as is typical of the groups who read story 6I and 00. 
The group mean MPHW on 59 is 10.26; on 6I it is I3.I8. In spite 
of lower MPHW scores, other tenth grade groups jumped approximately 
this much as well, with the exception of the lOH group, which moved 
only from 2.13 MPHW to 2.98. 

The residual MPHW scores of the lOL readers are also raised 
considerably by the harder task. The group mean is 6.52 for 59i 
as compared to 10. 56 for 6I. Che reader, subject 236, actually 
decreases her MPHW in the more difficult story from 10.8 to 10. 56, 
but her residual l^PHW increases somewhat (7.^ on 59 to 8.88 on 
v6l). C3.early, the lOL group Is more affected by the more complicated 
residing selection than were other more proficient groups. 

All lOL subjects show no problems in use of graphophonic 
infoinnation. The graphic mean for the group (story 59) is 5«71| 
the phonemic mean is 5>32. Che subject, 236, pays slightly more 
attention to graphic information than do most readers! her graphic 
and phonemic means are 6.7 and 6.11, respectively. Yet this same 
reader's concern for graphic detail does not aid her in correcting 
semantically unacceptable miscues. Ch story 59, only 2.3^ of her 
miscues axB semantically unacceptable but corrected! on story 61, this 
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drops to 1,2^. The p:roup correv^tion means ar*^ lO^Tv. (39) 
and 8,3^+1; (61), Clearly, this subject's ability to get meanin;; 
is far below hor ability to ha^ndle c^^pbic det?il. Subject : ^ 
demonstrates her losn of meaning in the folloKin/^ sentence, in 
which none of her miscues are coirrccted. 

Two burros, their long gray ears sagging in 

drowsiness, stood solidly in the midst of t!io 



sheep. 

One of the reasons why this reader shows slightly higher than 
average graphic and phonemic means is that she is in fact, concerned 
about syntax. Ker word level substitutions are often virtually 
meaningless, yet they retain the grammatical functions of the d'li 
through inflections: 

OR standing Sdrakness ^saultenly 
ER sagging drowsiness solidly 

Syntactic acceptability for the lOL group is quite rJifferent 
for the two stories they read. The group mean for syntactic 
acceptability on 59 is 6O.W0; the range is from 50.9?^ to 73.^^5. 
On the more difficult selection, however, the group mean almost 
20^ lessi ^2.66^, The range, however, is from 28.2% syntactic 
acceptability to kO.^o^ with one exceptional reader, subject 233 
again, achieving 76% syntactic acceptability. Although subjec-u 
233 stands out from the group in terns of XJHV/, correction, and 
syntactic and semantic acceptability, all lOL subjects look 
remarkably similar in terms of syntactic and semantic change. All 
those miscues coded syntactically acceptable are also coded for 
syntactic proximityi the group mean is 8.00 on story 59, 8.^0 on 
story 61. Just as the more difficult story causes the syntactic 
proximity mean to go up, so it causes the semantic 
proximity mean to go down somewhat: on story 59, 7.19 on 

story 61. Although this group makes a great many more syntactically 
and semantically unacceptable miscues than average or high tenth 
graxie groups, those miscues which are acceptable are no more 
changed than the acceptable miscues of any other tenth grade groupt 

Two readers in the lOL group are of particular interest. 
Subject 232, a Black female, is quite typical of the group in her 
tendency to substitute non-words for items un^-^millar to her. 

Young dissidents have been widely berated for 

lacking an alternative... 
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She also oadts unknoim words 9 a reaction ?7hlch occurs mich sore 
frequently among younger readerst 

• ••acculturatiirg in a sea of baby food, weed killer, 



and \cqivertlble debentiire^i 



She is also capable of omitting the entire end of a sentence, if 
it looks too overwhelming! 

• ••this senseless, futile debate between the 



(obstetrician and the mortician will eni^ 

Proper uames are a partic^^lar source of difficulty as they are 
with other readers in this group i 



• ••when the new FBI director catches (Sldridge (Heaver^ •• 



I suspect they might demand with (Kurt Vcmnegut) that.t^ 

Occasionally this reader just says, "Oh, something*, when she 
encounters a difficult word, making no attempt at it at all. 

It is the substitutions made by subject 232, however, which 
are particularly intriguing, since they include so many a- ''mst 

ER OR 

hopefully hopelessly (2 occurrences) 

east west 

roughly smoothly 

without with 

occa6i(»ially ccxisistantly 

hesitating hastily 

savagely sacredly 

This reader makes other miscues which are pessimistic and 
depressirj. 



• ••a man twice my age who expressed great faith in the 
future of American youths •• 
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• •.force the young to stop fight in^ for a future they 

want and bepin to accept a future they can (^ot.^, 

t 

• ••they will not be bound by all of the constraint:^ 



of the mind that bind us^ • • 
Her eyes became soft with pride and af fection^ • « 

Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under rocky ledges. •• 

All of these substitutions demonstrate that this tenth grade 
reader is making extensive use of the semaintic cuing system, looking 
for sense though not always very successfully. 

This reader demonstrates very little propensity to correct, 
particularly when her miscues cluster, as they do in 6l even more 
than 59. She seems to be able to handle syntax in very short 
units, and then shift to another structure in midstream rarely 
asking herself if what she has produced sounds like English. 

.These two sentences provide good examples! 

wil! b(*oio k 

In the end I am sure that many of us who began this 
pervasive generational rebellion will have second 
-thoughts when we see what our children do to us. 



This is Air Force Che, where there are no parachutes* 

This absence of correction for sense is quite typical not 
only of subject 232, but of lOL readers in general, and partially 
demonstrates their unconcern for both syntactic and semantic 
accej^ability^ 

Subject 233 provides a particularly good example of the effect 
the text material may have upon a reader^ He is the atypical 
member of this group previously mentioned, the only lOL reader with 
considerable tendency to correct, and rather persistent tactics 
for doing so^ In reading 59i he correcte<i of his miscues j 

other lOL readers have a much lower range, from ^.IJo to l6.1^. 
Story 61, however, proved more difficult, and subject 233 corrected 
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only 16^ oT his aiscues on this task. Other xettders xuce txom 
to 10«9Kt lowering their already low sooros only sUc^itly* 
In 6lt It Is primxJ j the Isrse number of non-iroocds sabetltuted 
far unfanl3.1ar woocds vhldi subject 233 falls to cooczeot* 

Gzaphle and phonemic means for subject 233 «l80 lacreaoar with 
the xMiding of stooy 61^ and the higher percent of hl^ proodLmlty 
non-woocds is again partly responsible* His s^aphic neen moves 
from 5*2^ to 5.7^1 his phonemic mean from to 5«63« Beroent 
of semantic acceptability » on the other handy is reduced ftom 51.99K 
to yi^. The hl«^r seaantic acceptability score trcm 59 cen be 
attributed to the reader's severoLL meanlns^il substitutions ifhi<^ 
bear no graphic or phonemic simllmrity to the text. 

Totally unlike the other readers In the lOh groupt all of whom 
lowexred their syntactical acceptability scores by as mudi as 33/^0 
Aiblect 233 actually raised his syntactic accepUbility from 73.f0i 
(59) to 7^ (6l)« The increaaed complexity of both grumMr and 
maeni n g in 61 caused this subject to pay stricter attention to the 
textt and to rely upcs! his Intuitive sense of graamaticality even 
^«h^ the meaning unclear* 

In contrast to subject 232* this reader is able to manipulate 
longer units of ayntax^ as shorn by the fact that his miscues 
readi far beyond the woxd level. Here are some examples from both 
stories t 

OR it\e youtk a4 A\rf\qaaA. 
ER •••of American youth 

Vhataver it ist it's got the blind staggers* 

A 

• • • staying tantalisingly ahead^and leadings • • 



A cpyote trap had caught her foot three years 
before t when she was little more than half groim# 



• ••we will have the good sense to meet them 



with lovet help them on their wayt perhaps 

even join thea^ 

Several substitutions in the simpler story demonstrate 
considerable concentration on meaning and prediction of meaningful 
sequences^ 
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The others followed after. 



Immediately the five black-button noses were 
groping eagerly. 

The band that was huddled about thti stoic burros 

was a mass of bleating movement. 

Subject 233 attacks unfamiliar words with a technique that 
involves syllabification and partials. He is not always successful , 
but he is remarkably persistent 1 



preconception 


1. 


pre«concept 




2. 


pre-r concept 




3. 


pre- 






pre==comption 


chronolo/^ical 


1. 


chrono^koli 




2. 


chrona 




3. 


chronalogically 


institut? onalizing 


1. 


installation 




2. 


instauLlation+lizing 


psychiatric 


1. 


psych- 




2. 


»p?ycharic- 




3. 


«=psychareeK 



Perhaps this subject appears rftore seriously affected by 61 
partially because he appears to be so much more proficient than 
other lOL readers on 59. If a reader corrects only ^,1^ of his 
miscues, as did subject 236 (59) then it is difficult to lower 
that correction score even when reading much nore complex laai^rial. 
Perhaps subject 233* s position in the group is best reflected by 
the residual MP!iW scores on both st cries 1 



Subject Story 59 Story 6I 

232 6.99 12.70 

233 .82 3. 88 
23^+ 8.39 12.87 

235 8.98 14.51 

236 7M 8.88 



Subject 233* s residual I-IPHW scores may be favorably compared to 
those of eighth grade average readers of 59 and tenth grade average 
^readers of 6I. The residual r-I?HW scores and the comprehending 
scores of the other lOL group members demonstrate that these 
readers are not successfully integrating the three cueing systems 
operating in the reading process. Graphophonic relationships aire 
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not the probleai their graphic and i*onemic proximity aeans show 
that they are Baking use of eraphophonic infomtion in the saae 
way that average and high readers do, and attain at least as auch 
accuracy. Neither is syntactic acceptability a problem for those 
readers within short units of structure. What these lOL students 
are unable to do is to hold on to the thread of the structure 
throu^out entire sentences and longer passages. Those aiscues 
which are gyntacticaUy acceptable, however, have high syntactic 
proximity to the EH. The semantic acceptability of lOL readers* 
miscues demonstrates that their ability to adiieve meaning is 
minimal, except within short units of structure. Some very 
meaningful substitutions are made, but continuity of meaning is 
frequently lost and correction of semanticolly unacceptable miscues 
is infrequoit. The problem seems to be one of getting it all 
togiether to get to the meaning. 

High Proficiency Sixth Graders i 6H 

The 6H group consists of two Black females, one White female, 
and three White males. The subjects read one story Sheep Dog. 
from an eighth grade text. 

For anyone who, when cMicemed with determining reading 
proficiency, needs to be reminded thati (a) HKW is not an jsdequate 
gauge, (b) an IQ score does not provide conclusive predictive 
information, and (c) comprehension scores do not provide tho 
entire picture, we present the 6H readers along with a few of 
their scores. (And for those who feel that dialect significantly 
effects the reading process we rzn't resist offering dialect 
involvement scores.) 



Table 5-II 
Comparative Datai 6H Readers 



Comprehension Dialect 

Involvement 



Subject 


Coded 


Residual 




MPHW 


MPHW 


99 BF 


3.81 


2.16 


m WH 


2.56 


.57 


115 WM 


5.56 


2.30 


118 WM 


3.19 


1.27 


119 BF 


5.25 


1.91 


120 WF 


5.81 





91 


11 


1.^ 




10 




in 


52 


1 




V 


0 


128 


77 


17.5 


111 


Ik 


0 



It would facilitate matters if the subject with the lowest 
number of miscues had not made the lowest comprehaision score | 
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if the high El scorer's had made fewer r<PHW*s and had not had zll 
that dialect involvement j if the subject with the lowest recorded 
m (91) did not have a higher comprehension score than the subject 
with the recorded ll'i- H and if the low subject had not made 
fewer MPHW than the top 14 subject. Facing such equivocal data 
we see the necessity of studying the individual's particular tactics 
and strategies in our search for more reliable indices. 

The mean residual KPHW for the 6H readers is I.78, which is in 
a quite respectable range. Ch the same story the 8A group mean is 
1.88. But only subject 114 amcwg 6H readers has residual MPHW 
below 1.00 while four 8A readers get that low. Still, the highest 
residual I-THW among these readers is 2.^. We are dealing, then, 
with relatively proficient readers. The 6a group residual I^PHW 
mean is I.07 on an easier task. They are therefore corr.paratively 
more proficient than these 6H readers. Ctompsirison should indicate 
the effect of a task of some difficulty on the reading process. 

The largest number of miscues produced by the 6H readers, like 
the 6a readers, are those which involve a difference of only one 
grapheme and/or one phonemes .^raphic - 39.5?o, phonemic - 38.1^. 
When these readers are able to make their substitutions fit 
gramrratically and semantically into the context, they rarely 
bother to nake corrections, for example: 

tch of meadow. 



...the five black-button noses were "groping^ eagerly. 



...the yelping wail of a coyote 
rack 

. . .under rocky ledges. . . 

...lighted some brush against a dead juniper tree. 

...stood stolidly in the midst of the sheep... 

Although, as a group, the 6H readers do not succeed on their 
harder task quite as well as 6 A readers in producing syntactically 
and semantically acceptable structures, the ranges on both 
variables (syntactic and semantic acceptability) overlap considerably. 

The 6H subjects use all of the language's cueing system^, 
but appear somewhat less efficient because of the relative 
difficulty of the story and limited interest and background of some 
6H readers. Girls are not overly enthusiastic about "Sheep Dog." 

Evidence of the readers* ability to anticipate syntactic 
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tSTife^ ^^?*^J:°^^ ^ gra«atical function for 



sutetitutiflos. The 6H ^ 
atica] 
lly a( 

...waU case fro« the north this tiie. 

The herder aade a slight ■ove.ent... 

ov\ a. 

...ran lightly up the slope... 

The others followed after. 

since VS\^!^^i%'J^v^^ *he deep structure, 

since it is the iaplied object of the preposition after. 

But on rare occasions the 6H's appear satisfied wl+h 

Peggy was a descendant of a long line... 
...and she froze looking intently into.^. 
The slanting rays of^.oonllght probed^ shallow 
wash. ) 



rtiMvifJ'ir of 



...eyes caught a aovesent in ^hg^sage. . . 

This subject's low conprehension (retelling) score and he- 

^sw^^^?""'*^ ^"^-^^ ^ additionall^ii^TtS? iT 
not using effective co-prehenslon strategies in this task? 

ae does what moderately proficient readers tend to do when 
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they lack sufficient experiential and conceptual background, she 
manipulates the grammatical structures as if they were i2nglish 
nonsense. That she can use comprehension strategies is evidenced 
by her handling of some miscues. In these examples ^he is able to 
recover both syntactic structure and meaning after she becomes 
a.ware that her first effort makes no sense. 

Two burros, ^heir lon g gray e ars sagging in drowsiness, 

^''^Toliciv/ f ori 
stood stolidIy[in_ the midst... 

^^f she 

\_She tucked her nose into his hand, and he patted the 



side of her head... 



She went to a saddlebag containing ^ots and pans..-. 
He tossed her twojdold biscuits, 



spent and trembling. 




Her sense of routineVtold her it was time... 

She [looked up at the snarling coyotes... 

readers in the 6H group produce some non-words which they 

b^f in^'^nv .K^''''^^^'"^^ ^ P^"^^^ ^^'^ precedes the non-woM, 

but in any case the reader keeps moving. 

• ••a rabid etnimal... 

...or relax her vigilance. 

...stood tensely over their kill. 

...the ewe's last bleat... 

^M^^ . -pv-odue - 

...difference in procedure... 

Suce- 

...for succulent bunch grass. 
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• ••shaped like an amphitheater^^ • 

Additional evidence of these readers' ability to .^nticipate 
the author's or another grammatical structure is reflected in their 
very low percent (0.2%) of miscues which result in gramtoatical 
transforwations that cause lost or garbled deep structure. The 
range of anomalous grammatical transformation for all subgroups is 
0,2^ (6H) to 28 • 5^ (2L). The mean for other groups reading the same 
story is 5.2^ for 8A and for lOL. 

Most of the readers' miscues involve the substituticw, omission 
or inserticm of function words • Frequently the function woi^s are 
present in the deep, but not in the surface structure^ Subject 
11^, who has the highest percent of syntactically acceptable (78 • 8) 
and semantically acceptable (69.2) miscues in the 6H group, nade - 
few miscues, and most of these involve functicMi words^ 

for 

Been dead^some time. 

You said^there was something wrongs 

ioe 

She sank down, too sore and^faint^^^ 



• ••between the gray blur of^sheep^^. 

• ••the cuiswer to the maneuver • 



•••tangle of slashing coyotes and whirling dog^ 

A 

A composite has been made on the five sentences in which the 
readers (6H, 8A and lOL) make the largest number of miscues • On 
four of the five sentences the 6H readers make the fewest number 
of miscues and the lOL readers make the highest number^ On only 
one sentence does the 6H group average a greater number of miscues 
than the 8A group^ At the risk of isolating a small porticm of 
their reading and generalizing from that sample we will look at 
the troublesome sentence • We must remember that as far as single 
sentences are concerned, this one has cued more deviations than any 
other one sentence for these 6H readers^ 

Subject 99 

As Chip 



leaped toward the coyote, it whirled 



Er|c 267 



and ran lightly up the slope, staying 
tantalizingly ahead and leading Qiip 



toward the brow of the knoll. 
Subject 119j 



As Chip 



leaped toward the coyote, it whirled 

and ran lightly up the slope, staying 

Co 

tantalizingly [ahead and leading Chip 



toward the brow of the knoll. 
Subject 120t 



As Chip 



leaped toward the coyote, it whirled 



and ran lightly up the slope, staying 

tantalizingly ahead and leading Chip 

toward the teow of the knoll. 
Subject 115t 



As Chip 



leaped toward the coyote, it whirled 
and ran lightly up the slope, staying 
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tantaiizlngiy ahead and leading Chip 
toward the brow of the teoil. 



Subject U8i 

It moved stead?ay forward© As Chip 

1^- . It 

leaped toward the coyote, it whirled 

A 

and ran lightly up the slope, staying 

tantalizingly ahead \and leading Chip 

toward the brow of the knoll. 
Subject mi 

It moved steadily f orward^) As Chip 

leaped toward the coyote^ it whirled 
cn 

and ran lightly up the slope, staying 



tantalizingly ahead and leading Chip 
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wr of the knoll. 

Three readers miscue wi tantalizingly . an unusu£a, hard to 
articulate, word. They sample enough visual information to produce 
substitutions that have close graphic and phonemic proximity to 
the text. Rather than perservere on an luiknown word, they produce 
non-words with the same grammatical function as the text and 
continue with their reading. Using their strong feeling for syntax 
VfLf?^^^*"*® ^^^^ grammatical function boundaries ( tightly and 
slighilj: for leaping for leading, slopes for slope) . When 

subject 115 is visually cued by ahead and leadin f r he produces a 
structure that is syntactically and semantically acceptable with 
the last part of the sentence. Subjects 118 and 11/f demonstrate 
their prowess with syntactic structuring by producing a major change 
in the sentence pattern which results in a transformation that is 
syntactically and semantically acceptable. While subject 115 
substitutes glope? for slope and knolls for knoll, the results of 
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of his miscues do not disrupt the grammar or meaning of the 
passage. This reader, when faced with slope in another context 
and with knoll in five other occurrences in the story, does r.<.. 
miscue# His other substitutions of inflected plural forms for 
null singular forms never disrupt the syntax and semantics of the 
sentence. 

The nimble beast leaped away. . • 



..•whining close to his ear. 

...beside the saddlebag,?. , 

In one case this reader substitutes an -S form ( skills) for a null 
form ( skill) ajnd then changes the following singular pronoun to a 
plural pronoun, thus making the substituted noun the antecedent 
for the substituted pronoun. 

Peggy needed all her skill as she' fought to 



control her charges. . . 

Of all the groups, the 6H readers make the largest percent of 
miscues involving intonation. Host of these involve the end of a 
phrase or a sentence. (Two examples were given earlier in the 
miscues maxie by subjects 118 and 114, on the sentence having the 
largest number of miscues made by members of this group.) Subject 
120 provides us with several more examples. 

A coyote trap had caught her foot three years 



before, when she was... 
She sniffed the cool air of the late spring 
drifting down the wash, before lowering her 



head to drink the cold water of the(smaJ^ 

.A 

..•she often heard coyotes singing a protest 



from distant ridges, while the sheep rested safely. 
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Such mlscues result In syntactic structures that are acceptable 
with the first part of the sentence. They show the subject's 
tendency to nainpulate structure without being able to use meaning 
for confimation. 

Other intonation miscues are relative to phrase or clause 
structures. Again, subject 120 gives us the following examplesi 



• ••leaped away from her^ flashing t'^eth and was gcme,.. 

*her is changed from a possessive to the object of 
the preposition. 

In general these readers shoK a strong sense of grammatical 
structure cm this task. They cat\ operate on fairly large units of 
syntax, sometimes accommodating rather than regressing. Violations 
of grammatical function constraints are infrequent. Most of their 
miscues involve substitutions, omissions or insertions of function 
words. They are usually able to use graphic and phonemic information 
without getting bogged down by it. Their ability to achieve 
semantic acceptability fsOls far behind their concern for syntactic 
acceptability, howevo^: they tend to become more semantically accurate 
as they get deeper iiito the context of the story. This group seems 
to show the effects lack of relevant background and interest in a 
particular task has on reading proficiency. 

Average Proficiency Bighth Graders t 8A 

It's haid to find an average eighth grader among the average 
eighth graders. In almost every variable what stands out is their 
wide range of difference. 

In this group there are three White females (226, 22?, 228) 
two Black males (225, 229) and one Black female (231). Ift scores 
are reported to be 96 to 110, 

These subjects read story 59, Sheet) Dog . One makes a totsLl of 
^ miscues, or I.I3 KPHW. Another makes 3^ miscues, 188 on the 
coded portion or 10,0 KPHW. They correct 6 to 2?% of their miscues, 
have semantic acceptability from 29 to 66^ and comprehending scores 
from ^.4 to 61.3^. Syntactic acceptability range is 5^ to 8gt. 
Furthermore individual patterns are quite idiosynciratic. Subject 
228 with 188 coded miscues (10 MjPHW) has 60.3^ semantic acceptability. 



.••uneasiness, growing for the past two 



now 



became more acute. 
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Subject 229 with 171 coded mincues (9.0 ^J^HW) has 29. semantic 
acceptability. Subject 225 with 1.81 corrects only and 

has 52?5 comprehending score. Subject 191 with 5.06 MPIiW correct. '> 
28^ aind has 81?? comprehending; score, 

If residual MPHW (the r^te of rr.iscues which are neith • ^ 
semantically acceptable nor con-c;C"tod) is considered, then the 
effectiveness of four of the subjects looks more similar. Oily 
subjects 228 and 229 have residual MPHW higher than 1,0, Oily 
one 6H reader has residual r^PHW on this story below 1.00, Subject 
226 with a basic fffKW of ^1.25 on the coded portion of the text uas 
a comprehending score of 81^, so her residual MPHW drops to •95, 
Subject 225 with a 52/t comprehending score only has 1.88 MPHW so his 
residual VFtVA is .87. The balance, then, between the quality and 
quantity of their miscues produces similarly high effectiveness, 
though the subjects seem to use the process of reading somewhat 
differently. 

Between the two less effective readers there is also notable 
difference. Subject 229 only has a comprehending rating whilo 
228»s rating is 68yi. Subject 228's high quantity is reduced to 
2.98 residual miW by her high quality, while 229 is left with 
residual W\vii of 5.12. 

Because of the differences in this group, the following brief 
descriptions may provide some insights into variations in their 
use of the reading process. 

Subject 227 is a very efficient and effective reader judged 
by her performance on this task. She has the highest comprehension 
rating, (82^) in the group as well as lowest KPHW (I.I3) and 
residual KPHVf (.39). 

She shows a number of partials, corrections which occur before 
a full OR has been generated 1 



A small number of her miscues are non-word.s, some of which only 
involve shifts in stress to the wrong syllable. 






OR 
ER 



$00 OR $se vered OR $vi gilance OR $ jagged (as in bagged) 
ewe ER severed ER vigilance EH jagged 



OR 

ER 



$Amph*-heater OH ^fenting 
Amphitheater SR feinting 



Function 



words are involved in other miscues t 




frantic bleating 



OR in 
SR on 




building of 
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OR fi/t OR cn OR -thl% 

ER A high iSR Comej Peggy jiR to the winuever 

A 

This subject Is one of the few we found with a phonemic 
■ean higher than her graphic «ean« In a few cases she produces 
graphically similar words which are also syntactically and 
seaantlcally acceptable i 

08 \(rA OR burrtci 

ER Beggy loosed her grip SR teeth bared 

08 ^ock OR distance 

ER under rocky ledges ER Keep his stance between 

<» Vi!%mxf OR (}aj>pie> 
ER Peggy ER her pups 

BR to reassure the« In their fright 
Other mlscues coiie close to being synonym substitutionst 

ER to stack the limbs against the trunk. 

ER against the dead ewe.^ 

Sibject 227 has the highest comprehension rating (8?jJ) for the 
group and for any reader of the story. She appears to be so atypical 
that one might wonder at hex* classification as an average reader. 
Since we used achlevemmt test data In selecting subjects in eighth 
and tenth-grade we must assume that her score on the test does not 
reflect her evident proficiency. She shows a CTIW Ift of 99. 
Bsrhaps she is not a good group test taker. 

Object 226 with a residual KPHli of .95 has the highest percent 
of successful correction (2Q^) and the highest rate of semantic 
acceptability In the group. She has the second highest comprehension 
rating (79^). But her MPHW on the coded portion is 

She has a strong concern for meaning while not being as concerned 
for accuracy* as subject 227 seems to be. The graphic and phonemic 
■eans for 226 are 4.76 and 4.^5, low for the group and considerably 
lower than 227. 

Two common types of mlscues Illustrate the concern for meaning 
and success in maintaining acceptable meaning, k number of mlscues 
involve the omission of optional elements! 

ER He'll have to... 

EH It's a bad year for rabbits* and coyotes are 
hungry. 
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3fl The herder was still coughing, and (©nodded his head... 

3R ...bedding down for the night on a<smal^) patch of 
meadow, ^ — ^ 

ER She sniffed (ap the hard-packed meadow... 

SR ...no longer @ any use. 

This reader also changes the dependency of manv clauses. 

SH de talked to his dogJ©all herders do, 

ER 1^ Peggy lay watching, the shadowy form of Chip... 

3R The peaceful glade was filling with warmth from the 
cthd 

sun as the sheep moved to the creek. 

0« una 

ER It was well after dark when they were quiet. 

OR . ^ihe 

ER ...and she could return to camp. 

This subject shows a great many miscues involving function woitis 
which seem to indicate her rapid assumption of an underlying structure 
and regeneration of a not quite matching surface structure. 

Here's an example of such a shift to a new surface structure 
with the same meaning though a somewhat different deep structure;} 

Tl^ coyote *s walk was not that of a rabid animal, nor 
was the creeping approach it used in attacking the 
sheep. 

Phis next example shows the frequent minor manipulation of 
fuiiction words in the surface structure! 

As they approached the tent, the thin wail of coyot«s 

t\itir tint ^Tffiuvi 

reached her ears from up-stream, far to the north. 

The tl.c: 

^ Herder and^og stopped to listen as. . . 

Then, from the base of the next knoll, ^came the startled 
bleat of g) sheep... 
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SoMtlMs these reflect alnor shifts In the Meaning and deep 
stiucture as in this exaaplet 



The heider is dead. 

.Been dead som tine." He vaiked to 

the body of Chip and(^aake approachec^ 

the boss^sald slaply, "Coyotes.* 

aibject 226 also o«its soae non-optional function uozdst 
thereby creating unacceptable structures. Som are corrected. 




ER The rays^fj^ setting sun... 

ER ...Khere a band eight hundrM sheep. 



ER ...along the saall trails in @) sage. 

ER P^y felt the difference @ procedure j 

The failure to correct some of these function worxi deletions 
while apparently leaving unacceptable structures nay reflect a 
I*«ioienon our analysis can't handle in which the reader fails to 
articulate in the oral surface representation all the elements 
which have in fact been processed in getting to moaning. We 
treat these as unacceptable structures but they may be incomplete 
representations of acceptable ones. Such unintentional surface 
omissions are common in writlngf there is no reason to assume they 
do not also occur In oral reading. 

Sibject 226 produces a few non-word near misses for apparently 
unknown words. She seldom makes more than a single attempt at 
each occurrence • 

OR $oos OR $se vered OR $knahll 
ER ewes ER severed ER knoll 

OR $raybid OR $storic OR $frented 
ER rabid ER stoic ER feinted 

OB $ampll theatre 
BR ami^ltheater 

These non-irords are no more common than for subject 227 and 
include several of the same items for which subject 22? substituted 
non-wonis. 

These two subjects are both effective readers. Subject 226 
achieves a highly accurate oral reading while getting the meaning. 
Subject 227 produces much moire surface variation from the expected 
responses but these usuauLly show strong concern for meaning. Her 
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relatively frequent corrections often achieve a recovery of 
meaningful deep struc^ture. Uncorrected miacues a:re unlikely to 
need correction. 



Subject 229 is a young nan who tends to operate on snallcr 
units of syntax. He is not as effective in getting to mearMng 
and lacks the efficiency of getting; tc the deep structure wxtl. 
minimal cues that 226 shows* Klr^ comprehension rating wr*s 28, 
second lowest in the group but higher ihan all the lOL re.'sders and 
three of the 6H group. His residual KPHH is 5.12, high for both 
8A and 6H readers. He corrects 2J^ of his miscues, but only Z^Ji 
are semantically acceptable and syntactically acceptable. 

His miscues often compound each othert as this example shoKst 

The dog tunned to go, but « not; until a last look over 

the land ^ssured her that all was well. 



Even the corrected miscue doesn^t help becaus'' the structure has 
been garbled by other miscues# 

This reader shows many rurning starts (a phenomenon associated 
with uncertainty about following sequences) that don't show up as 
miscues but indicate his cautiousness. 

He often seems to be attempting to accomodate later text to 
earlier miscues as an alternate to correction. The phenomenon 
appears in this long sentence! 

-file- ^ ^ — ^ — ^ burned hu<i Vhc 

(>i nlghi^Wierp fires ward burning, she often heard 

A — * ^ A A 

coyotes singing (a protest from distant ridges, 

while the sheep rested safely. 

In some cases this strategy leads to confusion which the reader is 
unable to^overcomc^ as in this examplei 

6J sh-V-^l bcddi'ivj sleeps* OL 

T As they [app roached the bedded^ sheep the moon rose, its 

' « ' ^ 

cold light transfc the desert.,. 

This reader frequently makes multiple attempts to handle 
troublesome words t 

OR shadowly OH ^vigorousny 

shadow $vigilousny 

shadow ER vigilance 

shadowly 
?3 shadowy 

He does the same thing with complex structures where he loses 
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the underlying structures but often without success in recovering 
the structure. There are nany evidences that he is using syntactic 
Inf oraatioQ in his reading even though his success is limited. 

He often omits unneeded elementst 

...always being aware of (hej) responsibilities 

• • .descendent of a long line of (^^^ sheep dogs. 

It's been a bad year for rabbits, and ^he) coyotes are 
hungry. 

Other optional elements are inserted t 
Peggy gulped .the biscuits... 

/V 

^ her 
I^eggy was following. 

•••a handful of fur... 

A 

His concern for meaning is evident also, though he is not 
consistent in keeping his focus on meaning. 

He produces a number of semantically acceptable substitutions! 
The shallow basin.. .became a gathering pool of darkness. 
The frantic bleating became less frequent... 

• ..who tore chunks of fur and hide from her neck. 

In summary, 229 appears to have the ability to use graphic, 
syntactic, and semantic cues but when he encounters syntactic and 
semantic complexity he is not always able to get to the underlying 
structure and meaning. His miscues in such cases compound each 
other's effects and he moves an without having resolved his problem 
with some sequences. It is likely that if he were reading a story 
in which he had a high interest and more conceptual background that 
he would appear to be a more successful reader, jui?t as it is 
likely .at he would look more proficient with less complex 
syntactic structures. 

These average eighth grade readers are less affected oy the task 
difficulty than the high sixth graders; their effectiveness and 
efficiency comes through. 
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Groups 8H, lOIA, lOHA, lOH Reading Stoiy 60» Poison 



Story 60 is an adult short story, Poisori. The groups that 
read it also read story 6l, which enables us to compare the fcHir 
frroups on each task and to compare each group on the two stcries. 

Though all four groups have relatively low MPHH, each higher 
tenth grade group has successively lower MPHW. The 8H group has a 
mean of 3*0, between lOHA and lOH. Residual MPHtf for all groups 
is below 1.0, except lOLA which is 1.^. 

Comprehension rating means are successively higher for the 
tenth grade an story 60. The 8H group is between lOLA and lOHA. 
Oi the other hand, comprehending means fall within a narrow range 
for all groups (75.3 to 81.^1^) with the highest mean belonging to 
lOHA* 

The similarity in comprehending is one of several indications 
that this task is not overly difficult for any of the groups* In 
qmtactic acceptability the range of means is 72.^ to 79.155; in 
semantic acceptability 8H, lOHA and lOH are between 65 and 70^. The 
IQIA group is lower at 

The two average tenth grade groups have relatively high rates 
of correction (30 and 33^ respectively). The high groups show 
lower correct i<Mi means (8H, 21^j lOH, I75S). 

Graphic and phonemic means are relatively low for these groups, 
particularly for 8K which drops to 4.^ and 4.2; lOLA is up to 5.3 
on graphic proximity, not notable except in this comparison. lOLA 
has the only appreciable spread between graphic and phcmemic means, 
one full point. 

There is little difference in the means of syntactic and 
semantic change for groups on story 60. 

Table 5*13 shows that all groups reading story 60 corrected 
^tactically unacceptable and partially acceptable miscues at a 
much higher rate than they corrected fully acceptable miscues. Of 
course the actual number of miscues fully unacceptable syntactically 
is small. The lOH's as a group had only five such miscues and 
coinirected three. 

These groups correct higher proportions of semantically mi- 
acceptable and partially acceptable miscues than miscues 
semantically fully acceptable. They showed particularly high percents 
of corrections of partially acceptable miscues. 

Ho important group differences appear in these correction 
patterns. 

In this comparison, with groups of different proficiency within 
the same grade reading the same story, we've demonstrated that all 
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1 OLA 60 
IOHA6O 
8H6O 
IOH6O 



Table 5-13 
Groups Headinr; otories 60 and ()1 
A« Correction and Syntactic, Acjotabillty 



Not 
Acceptable 



60.0 

35.3 
36.^ 

60.0 (f=3) 



Only With 
Prior 



n7A 
57.9 

63.2 



.Fully 
Acceutable 



1ft. 1 
26.3 
15.9 



29.1 



20.7 

19. e 



10L61 

1 OLA 61 
10HA61 
•iHol 
IOH6I 



5.3 
6.1 
30.0 
21. /| 
50.0 



1'^..8 
21.9 

33.3 
57.1 



9.1 
17.7 
18.8 

12.7 
16.0 



16.? 

18. 3 
22.0 

16.9 
23.7 



Correction and Semantic Acceptability 



IOLA6O 
10HA60 
8H6O . 
IOH60 ■ 



:fot 

Acceptable 



25.0 

30.9 
25.6 
31.6 



Only With 
Prior 



64.4 
57.4 
43.2 
60.9 



Fully 
Acceptable 



16.0 
18.8 
14.6 
13.0 



% of all 
Kiscues 
Corrected 

29.1 
32.0 
20.7 
19.8 



10^61 5.3 18.8 16.7 7.6 

IOLA6I 16.0 32.4 15.3 18 3 

10HA61 18.1 31.1 15.3 22." 0 

8H61 8.1 32.5 14.7 16.S 

10H61 11.6 51.4 13.3 23.7 
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are capable of reading It with relative effectiveness and effldenqy. 
The lOIA group Is consistently a bit below the other groups on 
•est criteria, particularly seoemtlc acceptability but not In any 
sense that Indicates a total lack of competence to read the story. 

Comprehending scores for the two average groups are brought 
up by their inelatlvely hi^ rates of correction. The latter Is due 
partly to a tendracy toward perseverance on unfanlllar words until 
a satisfactory response Is achieved. The 8H and lOH groups seem 
to be less likely to persevere In such cases. 

Groups 8H, lOL, lOIA, lOHA and lOH Reading Story 61 x Generation Gap 

Story 61 Is Generation Ga^a magazine essay, which shows Itself 
by comparison to be a madi more difficult task for all groups than 
60 or 59. Story 6I was read hy lOL as well as the four groups who 
read story 60. Every group had a higher rate of KPiJH on 61, but 
the rate is still progressively lower as profidoicy goes up. 
Residual KPW is also higher but progressively declines with a much 
wider mean disparity between groups than 60 produces. 

Comprehension Is highest for lOH with lOHA next and 8H third; 
lOLA shows a mean oily slightly above lOL. All groups are down 
compared to their irating on 60. 

For compocehending all groups are also down but there is now a 
stair r^ep relationship from lOL (22.3^) to lOLA (^3.^) to lOHA 
(50.5^) to 8H (595S) to lOH (7056) whereas on 60 the four groups 
showed little difference. Though the task Is harder, differences 
in proflclOTcgr cause the groups to look quite different on It. Che 
lOH reader actually had a higher score on 6I than 60. ibnge in both 
8H and lOH is mudi greater than on 60 again indicating how the harder 
task reveals proficiency differences. 

Semantic acceptability shows all groups lower than on 60 
with lOLA and lOHA at about the same percent 3^) on 61. 

The stair-step effect is apparent on syntactic acceptability. 
lOH is actually higher (8Q5C as compared to 7756 on 60). All groups 
are not off so much on syntactic acceptability. Even lOL with only 
1^ of semantic acceptability has ^30^ on ^tactic acceptability 
(lOL's figures are ^ and 61^ for story 59 however). On the 
harder task the difficulty of the groups in handling meaning is more 
notable than their syntactic problems. 

Correction patterns are quite different on 6I than 6O; lOH is 
higher (2^ as compared to 1?^) but all other groups are down. Cbly 
lOH is able apparently to use corzections to overcome to any extent 
the extra problems encountered in the harder task. 

The relationship of correction to syntactic and semantic 
acceptability of laiscues among groups reading story 61 contrasts 
sharply with patterns In the reading of story 60, discussed above 
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(see Table 5-I3), 



Oily lOH shows a higher overall rate of correctioi for story 61 
(24%; over story 60 (20^). The lOL and lOlA groups actually show 
lower rates of correcticxi of syntactically unacceptable miscues 
than of those syntactically fully acceptable. The other groups show 
more correctic^ of syntactically unacceptable miscues but less than 
for stor/ 60. Chly lOH shows a strong proportion (50?5) of correction. 
Similiarly for partially acceptable miscues all groups show their 
highest rates of correction but only lOH approaches its rate an 
stoiy 60. 



No group shows .-nuch more correction of semantically unacceptable 
miscues than those that are fully acceptable semantically. Iliscues 
partially acceptable semantically are most likely to be correcrted 
by all groups. Again, however, only the lOH group has a rate 
comparable to the rate of correction on story 60. 

fivery group has higher means for graphic and phonemic similarity 
of 2R and OH on story 6I. For BH and lOK they are over a full 
point higher yet there is little difference among groups reading 61. 
The difficulty is not reflected in any differential ability to 
handle letter and sound relationships. One factor is the higher 
proportion of non-words that are close graphically and phonemically 
in all groups. 

Semantic and syntactic changes are not much different from 
group to group. The lOL group produced a very high mean (8.4) 
for syntactic change; the group had virtually no change since 9.0 
is the highest possible score. 

The single factor that shows best the ability to cope with the 
harder task, story 6I, as compared to 60, the easier task, is the 
semantic acceptability of the miscues. Ch 60, which all groups 
other than lOLA could handle easily, the means were very similar. 
Ch 61, however, their different proficiency shows clearly. 

This difference is also reQectcc' sharply in different means 
on comprehending scores on 61. 

The Pearson correlations reported in Chapter 3 reflect tho data 
shown here (Table 3-? and 3-IO). On story 6I comprehending shows 
positive correlations with semantic acceptability (.94), syntactic 
acceptability (.79) and percent corrected (.54). On 60, the only 
?^f!il^^^* positive r's for comprehending are semantic acceptability 
(.«o) and syntactic accentability (.^?). Negative correlations 
for comprehending on 60 are with syntactic proximity (-.39), and 
MPHW (-.47). fti story 6I there are also negative correlations with 
syntactic proximity (-.71) and i™ (-.83). 

The correlation between total percent corrected and oercent 
semantically unacceptable but corrected is higher on 61 (*.88) than 
60 (.7^). Correction percent also correlates wit> syntactic 
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acceptability on 6l only. Percent corrected shows negative 
correlations for story 60 with semamtic proximity 5>7), 
syntactic proximity (--A'l) and phonemic proximity (-.^3). A 
negative correlation shows in 6l for correction and MPHW. 

In both stories semanti. and syntactic acceptability <^hovi sti^jnt, 
correlaticMis (60t .77$ 6li .83). Both variables show nec ^ *^ 
correlations with KPHW which are higher in 6I than in 60t There 
more tendency for miscue quality to vary with quantity in 6I than in 50, 

Low Average Proficiency Tenth Graders t lOLA 

The lOLA group consists of five readersi one Black malei two 
Black femalest and two White females. Their I.Q. scores, accoixiiu^ 
to the Oalifomia Test of Mental Maturities, range from 98 to IO3, 
with the exception of one student who scores 80. 

As among the lOL readers, there is one student in the lOLA group 
who is not typical of the rest. In the lOLA group, however, this 
reader stands out due to her relative ineffectiveness and inefficiency, 
rather than due to her proficiency. She does not perform as well 
as others in her group on either task, but performs particularly 
poorly on story 6I. Her I.Q. score is not the lowest reported for 
the groupt 98 on the C.T.M.M. The reading strategies of subject 
2kl will be considered later in this discussion. 

The tendency to correct unacceptable miscues is notably 
stronger among lOLA readers than among lOL. This is accompanied 
by a tendency to leave uncorrected those minor miscues due to 
function word problems, and those miscues which are dialect linked. 
Left uncorrected also, most especially in story 6I, are a large 
number of non-word substitutions for unfamiliar lexical itemst 

This is noteworthy since these readers will often try several 
non-words at a single occurrence. The mean percent of correction 
for this group reading 61 is 21^| the mean percent of correction on 
story 60 is 30^* These mean scores are lowered in each case by 
subject 241, who corrects 11.5^ of her miscues on story 60, and 
only 1.1^ on story 6I. 

Miscues involving function words are predominant in the lOLA 
group's reading of both selections, and miscues involving pronoun 
substitution are particularly prevalent in story 60, indicating some 
reference problems. These miscues and others tend to cluster and 
build up more than in groups of greater reading proficiency, and 
it is in such cases that these readers frequently are unable to 
correct syntactically and semantically Uiiacceptable sentences. 
Still, on story 60, the group averages 72 A% syntactic acceptability, 
and 56^ semantic acceptability. Those miscues which were either 
acceptable before correction or corrected (comprehending score) 
average 75*3^ on the same story. Story 61 causes lower syntactic 
and semantic acceptability meanst 613^ and 38?5, respectively. The 
comprehending mean is lowered by over JO^ to 43#5JS. Non-word 
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mlscues are also typical of all seabers of this group, on stoiy 60 
but particularly on story 61. These are non-^ords with high 
graphophonlc proxlalty to the text, frequratly aore than one Is 
atterpted In a single occurronce. These readers are In general 
■ore persistent than the lOH, for exaapLe, who spend less tiaa 
attacking unfaalllar Iteas. 

acculturat ing t $acculat Ing , $accurlat Ing 

obstinacy t obs , $ob-8t Insas , $obs*st insasy 

Synthetic alligators t $synethlc laskalators 

asi^iyxlatet $asphllliate 

bonsalt bons'*^ $bonnweirer, $«b<xisewer 

Subject 238 produces alscues quite typical of the lOlA group. 
He omits function words which are ln8lf;nlf leant, frequently with- 
out corrections 

I parked the car and went up^h^^flve steps to the balcony... 

• •.Ganderby*s car swung around @ the front of the 
bungalow. 

...so the beam wouldn't swing (^through the window... 
I took(^ my handkerchief... 
These function word omlsslcxis often include conjunctlonst 



He didn't even turn his head toward ae^ I heard 
him say... 

He was wearing a pair of pyjaoas with blue, brown, and 

white strlpeq[i^and;he was sweating terribly. 

like other readers in this group, subject 238 makes many sub- 
stitutions which demonstrate that he is involved in the prediction 
of meaning. 

• ..he stood leaning against a crate containing a spare 

airplane engine. . . 

m calle<i 
1 tiptoed out to the hall, looked up Ganderbai's 

number in the book... 

••Chloroform,* he said Sliddenly . . . 
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But that didn't seen to make amyone feel emty better. 



Each of these mlscues involve the substitution of an OH 
which both retains the grammatical function or the KR and has a 
high semantic proximity to the textt 

Subject 238 makes other miscuos which reach beyond the v<c7xi 
level, causing structural transformations, yet retaining both 
syntactic and semantic acceptability; 

I stood beside him trying to think of the best thing 

to do. 

I went across to the doori.. 
• iiSind now I was whispering* tooi 

He screwed up his eyes and drew ^breath (sharply ^through 

his teeth. 

No one. No one yet. 

As is typical of other readers in this group, this student 
encounters some difficulty with pronoun referents in story 60. In 
many instances, more than one pronoun is logically possible within 
the framework of the story. 

he 

Tell me where it bit yout 

I 

You know it won't bite,... 

we 

...trying to think the thing out while he talked. 

he'd be 

If Harry. ..did something to frighten the krait and get 



bitter^ I was going to be ready. . . 
Keep you cool« 

I 

See it, it's still there. It went under that. 

This reader has a very cai*eful system of syllabification which 
he employs when attacking new and/or difficult words. Many partials 
and running starts are evidence of this reader's presistencei 
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Gjniclut 8-9 8i^*9 Isi^nnlclMy cj^lclsa 



acculturatlngt a, acu-9 acul^herfa^tlng 

Instltutionalisingt in-i^l^tiH-tlonallslng 

obstetricians oh^^ obster-*, obsterftrictHaiiy obster**^ 

goiterst goi-, goit-, go-, goterSf goten 

Subject 238 was affected by the difficulty of story 6I, 
though not to the same extent as subjects 2k0 and 2^1* *His miscues 
tend to cluster considerably and become hard to correct. His MPHW 
was raised from (60) to 5,8 (61), but his residual MPHU was 
rtiised from .B? (60) to 2.21 (6l), He corrected slightly fewer 
miscues in the more difficult story (32.7^f 60| 2Q^, 61), his 
i^tactic acceptability was lowexred by 11^, and his semantic 
acceptability lowered by 13^* Graphic and phonemic means 9 on the 
other hand were raised considerably! this reader^s graphic proximity 
mean was raised from ^.87 (60) to 6.10 (61) and his i^onemic 
proximity mean from ^.1^ to 5.95» 

Because of the grammatical complexity and semantic sophisticaticm 
of 61, many readers find it necessary to attend much more carefully 
to the word level, predicting less of the structure and meaning to 
follow. Subject 238* 3 miscues reflect just such a strategy 1 his 
acceptable miscues in 61 are syntactically somewhat closer and 
semantically more removed from the text. His syntactic proximity 
moves from 7.^1 (60) to ?,97 (6l)| his semantic proximity moves 
from 8.07 to 7*00. 

As previously mentiCHiedi subject 241 is the least successful 
reader in the lOLA group. She demonstrates less concern for meaning 
than other group memberst her residual MPHW is the highest on both 
stories, and her percent of corrected miscues is the lowest. She 
is also more affected by the complexity of 6I than the other 
students! 

Subject zm Story 60 Story 6I 

Correction 11.5^ 1*15^ 

Accept, or Corr. 6^.2% 1\.jfo 

MPHW 9.56?S 14.93^ 

Residual MPHW 3.52?5 11.7!^ 

This subject has a strong tendency to substitute real words 
with high graphophonic proximity to the text but little or no 
syntactic and/or semantic relationships! 

prei/'iously ciVcumti^.e 

It is precisely this cynicism that has divided fathers 
and sons. 
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Theire Kao a noto of sarcasm in Ganderbai's voice. 

It is a new naro when the chilax-or b»»5ln asnwi/ np ' 
control of tVf: comitry. 

Younr disGl('er/,s havo been widely bemted* 

rcpcril 

••.the Pentagon will retreat. 

Subject 2^kl does offer evidence tliat she is readiii.;: beyond v. o 
word level » however, with reversal miscue?; such as ther^c: 

neatly bled in a bow 

draw bick the ^heet 

put the bottle right into his liand 

the best thing to do is for me to draw... 

OR J 

tied neatly in a bow 

draw the sheet back 

put the bottle into his right hand 

the best thing to do for mc is to draw.,. 

And a few very appropriate substitutions indicate that she is not 
totally unconcerned about meaning: 

...went up(^e)five steps to the balcony 
«• status symbols that propel 

...whether or not the interna"' combustion engine should be 

allowed to asphyxiate us. 
I switched off the head laMps. .* 
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Subject 241 makes a considerable number of function nord 
omissions, but imlike more proficient readers, she mokes many 
omissions which result in unacceptable structures! 

• ••squirting out some of ^hg) yellow fluid 

I could see the blue vein ^)t he inside^^^ 

(F^about three seconds there was silence^^^ 

The quantity, more than the quality, of the miscues made by 
subject zm appears in the statistical data for this group on 60^ 
In terms of quantity, the group ranges from 3^69 to 4,3 MPHW, 
while subject 241 has a score of 9»56^ Correctic»i percents range 
from Z&.dH to 49^3?Sf while subject 241 shows 11^5?C^ For the other 
members of the group from 20.^^ to 24^69^ of the miscues are 
unacceptable but corrected^ For her the figure is 9.1% 

In terms of quality, this group's statistics do not particularly 
distinguish this subject from other group members^ Che subject 
shows a syntactic acceptability score ,3^ lower than hers; a 
different reader shows a semantic acceptability score of 7% lower. 
Her comprehending score is only 5% lower than the next lowest score. 
As previously mentioned, however, both her correction percentage 
and her compreh^iiiding score drop considerably on story 6l. 

The lOLA group, then, with its one atypical reader, out 
performs the lOL in several ways^ tfhereas the lOL group demonstrates 
preactically zero tendency to correct, the lOLA «:oup corrects 
roughly 30^ on story 60 (one reader corrects 495S^ Whereas the lOL 
readers make JlSi semantically acceptable miscues on story 59, the 
lOLA group shows 56/0 semantic acceptability on story 60. And the 
lOLA group makes fewer miscues in general t their mean MPHW is half 
the mean J1PHW of the lOL group (stories 59 and 60). Due to a much 
greater concern for meaning (as evidenced in the correction and 
semantically acceptability scores), the lOLA group^s residual MPHW 
is also many points below the lOLt 1^40 (10LA60) as opposed to 
6^52 (10L59)^ 

High Average Proficiency Tenth Gradersi lOHA 

The lOHA group consists of five readers, one Black male, one 
Black female, one White male and two White females. Their scores on 
the CTh5>! range from 97 to 119. Uke the 8H, lOLA, and lOH groups, 
the lOHA read stories 60 and 6I. 



The group demonstrates tremendous concern for meaning in two 
ways I all group members have relatively high percents of corrected 
miscues, and high percents of semantically acceptable miscues 
(particularly as a result of synonym substitution md ciinor trans- 
formations involving function words). Except for somewhat varying 
reactions to story 6I, there is no reader who is particularly 
different from the othersi rather, these five form a fairly 
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homogeneous group about which several generalizations nay be made. 



All readers demonstrate a large amount of function word 
activity, a great deal of this activity resulting In perfectly 
acceptable structures. These examples come from four different 
subjects? 



• ••when the children begin assuming conti 1 of the 

A 



the 

le children begin assumin 
country • 

• •.stop driving until vre see Los Angeles^ 
•••whether or not the internal combustion engine should 



be allowed to asphyxiate us^ 



• •.a pair of pyjamas ^th) blue, ^ brown (^119 white stripes^ 



I tiptoed (ou^ to the hall^ 

I went ( gye^ to his bed. 

Several subjects make miscues involving a transformation from 
a singular to a plural ccmstructlon or vice versa^ Most of these 
are quite acceptable within the context of the material 1 

• ^•he would lose the fringe benefit of free psychiatric 



care. 



•..call off the phantom political issuef)that have 
divided us. • • 

• ••I switched on the light in the hall^^. 

the l<^l\t^ wJere 
I noticed that his light was still on^.. 

• • .for affew) momenl^ • . 

Other transfer- nations of a more complex nature are made by all 
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readers, some of them requiring either a correction or a later 

accommodation in oixier to be acceptable. These miscues from 

four different readers demonstrate that the lOHA group is relying 

heavily upon syntactic cues, as well as semantic, and that they 

^° large units of structure both effectively and 

efficiently, 



Harry paused and v ; • sUent for a moment. 

...his whispering wasn't distrubing the thing(C^lay 



there. 



I was (i^ingtob^ ready to cut the bitten place... 

The question came (so) sharply it was like a small 
explosion. 

\V 

... ready to cut the bitten place... 

They will know instinctively what freedom is all about 
^. intonation I freedom is everywhere). 

Evidence of a great concern that reading should make sense is 
?f Tr! J"^ numerous synonyn or near synonym substitutions made 
in doth stories. These miscues came from all five readers in the 
group I 

...a physically and morally depleted environment... 

I d better humor him. 

...the door of Harry's room... 

...I've been wanting* to cough... 

• • • Ganderbai bent ove:^ Harry. 

Young dissidents have been v fely berated 
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dec ply 

He drew breath shaoTJly.,, 

firvie 

• ..you're not to go spoiling thi^ Now 



• ••where a lucky few can clinb into lifeboats^ 

Story 60 frequently caused a particular type of miscue to occur 
in the i-eadings of all members of the lOfIA group^ The fact that 
there are only thr^e male characters and a snake (who nay be 
referred to by either the neuter or masculine prwxoun) means that 
potentially all four might be referred to as "he"* Additionally, 
the style of the author is such that he deletes from the surface 
structure many personal pronouns which are present in the deep 
structure and K'hich the readers therefore insert 1 

I 

^Knew I mustn't move* 
lying on my back reading, •, 



See(^^ it's still there^^^ 

his 

The expression was in the eyes p"^^ around the comers 
of the mouths 

I 

He paused, held the bottle up to the light ••• 

He 

I leaned over to tell Hany^^^ 

But it's probably done for already • 

Subject 244, shows considerably less pronoun activity as the 
story progresses and he begins to get the characters straightened 
out in his mind^ In any case, the pronoun substitutions made by 
the lOHA readers are not always optional and there are some 
moderately serious reference problems here. The pronoun shifts 
reflect shifts in meaning because of the subjects difficulty in 
keeping antecedent nouns in the foreground of meaning. 

These several types of miscues, along with the numerous nonwords 
generated in the reading of 6I, speak for the high quality of the 
miscues produced by the lOHA group^ In terms of quantity, however, 
we find that the text can make a considerable difference for these 
leaders. Their mean KPHW goes up from 3^29 (60) to 5^7 (6l)^ As 
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is typical of other readers, they become graphically and i^onealcally 
■ore accurate on the more difficult selection, but syntactically and 
senantically less acceptable* Their graphic mwa novea froa 4«7 (6o) 
to 5.^7 (61), their phonemic aean from 4.5I (60) to 5.15 (6I). 
syntactic acceptability shoHS a «ean of TS.kGgt for 60, but is reduced 
to 66.2636 for 61. 

Semantic acceptability is decreased more sharply from 65.8?5 
(60) to 36.155 (61). The comprehending score of this group drops 
from 81.^1^ (60) to 50.5^ (6I). Tlie lOHA readers are much lejs 
bothered 1^ the ^ntactic complexity of 6i than they are by the 
conceptual load. For this reason, the residual MPHtf goes up, from 
.6255 (60) to (61). 

These readers, while appeairing so similar in their handling of 
60, react in different ways to the more demanding task, story 6I. 
All readers in the group do a less efficient and effective job, but 
as the statist icsG. data shows, they respond with differing reading 
strategies. Subjects 22^*- and 2^5, for example, make an interesting 
comparison. Their correction scores on 60 are fairly dosei 27.8% 
(2^) and 31»9f5 (2^5). Reading story 61, however, subject 244's 
correcticwi percent drops to 12.0!?t, while subject 2^5* s is raised to 

Though he makes about the same MPHM and yet corrects more, 
subject 2^5 ends up with a residual I^PKtf score very similar to that 
of 224, because his tniscues are less seraantically acceptable. 
Subject 2^f drops from 67.6^ to (6I) semantic acceptability, 
whereas subject 2^5 drops loweri from 62.95^ (60) to 29^1^ (6I). 

Subject 249 may be interestingly compared with both of the two 
previous subjects, 2W- and 245. Her correction percent on 60 is 
much higher than any of the other subjects in the groupi 405S. But 
on story 6I it is reduced greatly 1 16^. On story 60 her comprehending 
score was equal to the other twoi 80jK for 249, with 81.5^ for 244 and 
79* 3^ for 245. But on story 6I her comprehending score is lower than 
the others, because her miscues are less semantically acceptable and, 
as w*> »ve seen, she corrects so much less. Her comprehending score 
is ^1./^ (61), with 48^ for 244 and 54.5?S for 245. Consequently 
her residual MPHW is between theirs (3^41, 245i 3*52, 249t 3.79, 2^). 
Whereas it had been lower than either of them on story 60. 

Subjects 246 and 247 make another comparison of interest. They 
make virtually identical I4PHtf*s on story 60 (2.06, 246; 2.00, 247), 
though otherwise subject 247 looks somewhat more proficient than 
246, since her correction, ^tactic and semantic acceptability emd 
comprehending percents are higher, and her residual MPHtf is 
therefore lower. Additicmally, on story 61, subject 247 has a lower 
?G>HW 3.56, 247; 4.25, 246). However, her syntactic and semantic 
acceptability scores drop considerably on story 6I, while the 
scores of 246 drop <»ily slightly by comparison. 

Subject 246 60 6I Subject 247 60 6I 

Slyntactic Accept. 74. 67.2 §yntacrtic Accept. 84. 53.I 
Semantic Accept. 58. 41.4 Semantic Accept. 82. 40.8 
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Where the difference in their comprehending scores had been 
almost 20^ on story 60, this difference is reduced to 25i on story 
61. Thus subject 2^6 who appears less proficient than 2^7 on 
story 60, looks quite similar to subject 2^7 on story 6l, making 
more miscues and correcting less, but making more acceptable 
miscues at the same time. 

In fact, all of the lOHA readers are quite proficient, and 
demonstrate a high degree of concern for both syntactic and semantic 
cues. They use many of the same efficient and effective reading 
strategies as they undertake both tasks. This data shows, however, 
that they may appear quantitatively similar for some different 
reasons. 

The High ftroficiency Eighth Gradersi 8H 

These subjects also read both story 60 and story 61. With 
their perf ormnce on the two very different tasks we get more 
insights into how the reading process changes in these relatively 
proficient readers when the task difficulty varies. 

The six subjects in this group include four White females, 
one Black female and one Black male. lA. scores are reported to be 
106 - 130. 



Table 5-15 



Comparative Datai 8H, Stories 60 and 61 



oubject 




172 


173 


179 


181 


182 


184 


MPHW 


60 

61 


1.69 
1.69 


3.25 
^.13 


4.25 
8.31 


4.31 
5.13 


1.75 
2.56 


3.31 
3.38 


Sem. 
Acc. 


60 
61 


68.0 
69.6 


68.6 


'+5.2 

■d.9 


80.9 
56.0 


58.0 
45.7 


77.5 
80.4 


Syn 
Acc. 


60 
61 


80.0 
82.6 


75.7 
71.9 


71.0 • 

m.i 


85.1 
82.0 


m.o 
74.3 


78.9 
89.1 


% Corr. 


60 
61 


16.0 


28.6 
26.3 


7.5 
8.9 


31.9 
26.0 


26.0 

14.3 


18. 3 
10.9 


Comp. 


60 
61 


78.0 
73.9 


85.7 
61A 


50.5 
17.9 


92.6 
62.0 


72.0 
54.3 


87.3 
84.8 


Res. KPHW' 


60 
61 


.39 

M 


.48 
1.59 


2.20 
7.59 


.26 
1.95 


.48 
1.17 


.43 
.51 
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The performance of two subjects on these two different tasks 
is remarkably consistent. Subject 172 has 1.69 MPHW on the coded 
portiwis of both stories. Subject 18^ shows 3. 31 on story 60 and 
3.38 on story 61, about double that of subject I72. But residual 
MPHW is .39 <Mi story 60 and on story 61 for subject I72. 
It is .^3 and .5I for subject 184. &ch of these two subjects 
shows similar semantic acceptability, syntactic acceptability and 
comprehending scores for both stories. Only percent of correction 
is notably higher for both subjects on 60 than 61. 

The other four subjects all show substantially less proficiency 
with 61 than with 60. Two of them (181 and 182) look very much 
like the two subjects discussed above on 60. Thsy vary in MPHW 
(181, 1.75; 182, 4.31), but in residual MPH« are much more similar 
(181, .26; 182, .48). Subject 181 shows 4.31 MPW but with 
comprehending of 92.6^ achieves the low residual MPHW of .26. 
But all show somewhat higher KPHW on 6I and very much lower semantic 
acceptability. Residual MPHW for subject 181 goes up to I.95. 

Subject 179, whose reading of 60 is the least proficient 
(semantic acceptability 45.2Jg, correction 7.%^ comprehending 50.5%, 
residual MPHW 2.2?g), drops off sharply on 61. His MPHW almost 
doubles to 8.3I. Semantic acceptability falls to 8.9?^, syntactic 
to 41.1^, comprehending goes to 17*95^ and residual MPHW to 7.59. 

All subjects show substantially lower graphic and phonemic 
means for story 60. fertly, this reflects higher rates of non-word 
substitutions in story 61 which have high graphic and phonemic 
proximity to the ER. For examples 

OR $resuciate Jso'^phist $ob''stinatcy 
ER resuscitate sophistry obstinacy 

The low means for graphic and phonemic on story 60 also reflects 
reasonable substitutions with low gr aphic and phonemic proximityi 

ER ,,, around the comers of the mouth 

OR ^a(ii OR But 

ER .. .Harry asked. ER Yet somehow. . . 



OR 



ic^ts OR 



WC6 



3R head lamps ER ...when he stood leaning... 

OH he 

ER ...where it bit you 

OR cat 

ER Could you come round at once? 

Subject 381 is the one referred to earlier who produces ^.31 
MPHW on 60 but has 93^ senantically acceptable or corrected miscues. 
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She corrects 32?5 of her miscues, more than she needs to, considering 
that 81% of her miscues are semantically acceptable and there is 
little change in meaning in these acceptable miscues. That leaves 
only one miscue per 400 words of text which is not semantically 
acceptable or corrected on 60. 

As she progresses through this story she seems to transform 
more freely. She is able to predict meaningful structures and 
produce acceptable surface representations as these examples showt 



^usV one of 5 _ *The 
he ler 

A "^ 

I put my arm around his shoulder as he walked across 



It could be up the leg his pa jama. 

A 



the hall out onto the balcony. 

...a mother of pearl button, aind that was something I 
(^^never had. .. 

In contrast, 61 is actually read more carefully. There are 
three times as many partials per hundred words in 6l produced by 
subject 181. Transformations are more minor, largely confined to 
optional function words. 

(Once we have) installed Halph Nader as (Che) 

president of General Motors and Tom^ Smothers 

as ^h^) head of CTS ^e yfill(^^e^j ^a,vt 

looking inward. 

Many of subject I8l's miscues in story 61 are non-words$ 

OR $ac culturing OR $instiiuzionli2ing 
ER acculturating ER institutionalizing 

OR $aphyxicate OR $nonocaine OR $obstriction 
ER asphyxiate ER novocaine ER obstetrician 

Note how close these are to the graphic and phonemic form of 
the ER. Other words are replaced by similar looking and/or sounding 
real words often relatively appropriate to the text. 

OR desct^^^dems 

ER Young dissidents have been widely berated... 
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OR 

ER •••(we) must resuscitate a physically and morally 
aepleted envirc»iment^ 

^ CO -opt fate 

2R •••up the corporate ladder. 

In both stories, subject 181 sometimes corrects after multiple 
mlscues have created a problem i 



BR \I went softly 



of) the room in^^my stocking feet.,. 



ER ••\whil e we were still thinking out a plan. 

We'll <>t>e 
( We will n eed to free ourselves... 



ER suck^his intellect down 



This subject shows a great many function word substitutions, 
omissions, and insertions i 



60 1 

Noun Markers 



61 1 



went up(@five steps... risks @)clubs and @)courts 



...to get [the words... 



id 



...the greed, the anxietieSf ani 

he got (a) shot in the stomach in sixth grade... 

The smell of^chlorof orm. . . 

Conjunctions 
...<^d)as I drove home... 



61 1 

& 1 

..\or go down together... 
... to grow , change , 
mature or expand... 

and 

...that the present course... 



. . ^an^ I pushed the door. . . 
and 

... on his back with a single 
sheet ... 

...to be ready to cut... 



► . . standing well away at 
the same time. . . 
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60 t 61 I 

^^Prepositions (fhrase fferkers) 

.Vthrough his teethtt. 



\\\ 

• . to (;the) front, . . 

..looking dovm(at)his legs... 

in 

• •he returned to the roomt,. 

in 

..holding the ice pack with 
both hands. • • 



. . .had seen (^hroug^ the. • • 
sophistry. . . 

• . . of our inhibition:? . . . 



m 

..•to the present system. 



60: 

Verb Particles 

.passed the message... 

.. .taking (off) the shoes... 

...pulling o\K the plunger... 

. .j oying to think the thing 
out . . . " ^' 

60: 

Clause Markers 

I could seethe was awake... 

^•the thing (^ha^ ^ay"^ there.. . 
(i/ when u]a^ 



61 J 



in 



...suck^his intellect... 

. . .draining the novocaine . . 



61 J 



... as ^s)they were . • . 
, • .once^a moment is gone. . . 

. . .find we are in 2001. , . 

\ 



..ywhile we here... 
... so it would 
. . .amd that was something. • . 

Subject 181 's ability to produce complex miscues which remain 
semajitically acceptable shows a ccncem for meariing Khich is also 
reflected in her successful corrections. The main difference in 
reading the two stories is the unfamiliarity of many concepts and 
terms. Her response is more careful reading but with less 
effectiveness. Kore miscues tnust go uncorrected since she is not 
always able to get to the meaning. Syntax is not a particular 
problem. 7^ of her miscues are fully acceptable sjntactically in 
61. 



Subject 179 stands out from the group on both stories but most 
clearly on 6l. In 60, in which he produced 2.20 residual MPHW, he 
does a lot of minor edf .ing, often bringing deep structure elements 
to the surface! 
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, « me 
»# Del ore you come nearer. 



. . .taking /of shoes) . . 

...it won't bit6^ unless. . . 

He shows a considerable phonological dialect influen and 
sometimes other aspects are affected by dialect i 

...tell me where^it bit you. 

He was holding himself. . . 

H^f^^^^? "u"^f °^ subject 179 makes miscues that suggest 

difficulty keeping antecedents straight because they Involve pronounsi 

We ve got to be quick Into km... 

we went... ...in the eyes... ...his ear 

I couldn't do that... 

uy.^r.J^^^ ^"^^^^f ^ "^^^^ are none from story 6l, 

which uses virtually all first person pronouns. 

+ acceptabUity drops for this subject from on 60 

SJ*^'^^*' acceptability drops to 43^ from 73^. That's 
%V JfJ uf"^ other 8H reader on 6l. His correction rate is 
S^S ^^11 only 9^. MPHM is 4.25 

on 60, which Is a bit lower than subject 181, but jumps to 8.31 on 

^ S^K^°!f \° Hesidual MPHW is 2.20 on 60 and 7.59 on 

01. subject 179 makes no more miscues than subject 181 on the 

loses the meaning more. Cta the harder task, this 
evidence of lower proficiency is made much clearer as miscue quantity 
increases while quality is dramatically lower. huo. x jr 

n^^if'^'^ffj u'iK^ non-word substitutions on story 61 are numerous, 
usually with high graphic and phonemic proximity. 

OR $dementures OR $kinasim OR $disindents 
ER debentures SR cynicism ER dissidents 

OR $combulsion OR sysetic 
SR combusticMi ER synthetic 

He also has a number of word substitutions which are senantically 
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acceptable in parts of sentences (in 6l) but not always in the entire 
sentences* 

force \the young to stop,,, 
•..rocking the entire country... 

"planned obsolescents" can no longer run the country... 
...allowed to asphyxiate us... 



v>AJiTcr 

. . . shock-proof gold watch. . c 

The reader is still working with meaning, but losing too much 
to get through the deep structure to the meaming of the whole. 

This young man's tendency not to correct even when meaning is 
lost shows in 60 in a few places where miscues cluster. 

^ . — 
...I couldn't help\^t^^^and)l statred at (nis)stomach. . . 

I put my mouth almost on his ear. 

In story 61, such examples are complicated by frequent non-word 
substitutions! 

...many of today^s adults will eventually join 



with their children in the 




men with goiters for cerebrums. 



He will sometimes make two or three attempts at a single occurrence 
of an unknown word, but he is not consistent in doing so. 

Again the main contrast between the^e readers is their 
ability to get to meaning as shown by the semantic acceptability of 
their miscues or their cozrrection of unacceptable miscues. The 
greater difficulty with unfamiliar words shown by subject 1?9 on 6l 
indicates his lower efficiency in getting to the meaning. Some of 
the others can get the gist of the meaning even though an occasional 
unfamiliar woird pops up. This reader can get phonically close but 
is less able to get any syntactic or semantic cues from context. 
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High Proficiency Tenth Graders i lOH 



The lOH group consists of five subjects, one Black male, one 
Black female, one White aale, and two White feaales. Their scores 
on the oaif omia Test of Mental Maturities are reported to be 110 
to 13J. This group, like the 8H, lOIA, and lOHA, read stories 6c 
and 61. Also like the other gj-oups previously mentioned, the lOH 
readers performed differently on the two different tasks. 

All members of this group show that they are focusing on 
meaning, thoos^i they are more successful In story 60 than In 6l. 
Their attentiveness to both syntactic and semantic cues results in 
very few aiscues per hundred words, optional or very minor trans- 
formations stemming from the substitution. Insertion, and omission 
of function words, a fair amount of synonym substitution, and a 
strong tendency to correct unacceptable miscues. Some unacceptable 
miscues are not corrected, but rather the reader accommodates 
with another mlscue later in the sentence which then makes the 
first miscue accepfcaULe. 

Subject 251 has in his reading of 60 a number of such re- 
I«raslngs to compensate for prior miscues. 




looked down along his body, 



...his whispering wasn't disturbing the thing that]^a/there. 
Ganderbai glanced up sharply, watched him for a few seconds, 



then went back to his business. 



memories of white coated nurses and white surgeons in 




Subject 25k and 255 also provide examples! 



I put the bot\ le right into his hand,' not letting go'^^/ 
+haf 

I was sure^yhe had a good hold on it. 




I watched^his fingers (j s th^ tu^ed gently 



• • • 
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vvlvif On 
I knew it was going in because the visible part of it 

crew shorter. 

The first priority, of course, will be to reincarnate 

the political system 

Optional transformations which in fact require no such 
accommodation or correction are common among the members of the lOH 
group, as are very ninor transformations involving function worxis. 
These examples of omissions come from subjects 251 and Z^^-x 

... we will (iiave^_t^ start looking inward, 

We (wll^ need to free ourselves of (the)sterotypes,. . 

Tell him to keep (^uite) still. 
And these insertion examples from subjects 252 and 

• ••then continued for a while after he finished speakin^^. 

all 

• ••except sometimes when you catch it at once, 
•••he... walked to the screen doors that led onto the 

A 

veranda. , • 

I could seethe was watchinfjt*. 

Like the lOJiA readers, the lOH croup members make a number of 
miscues involving reversals in 60, indicating that they are reading 
beyond the word level and handling larger units of syntax and 
meaning! 

i\\6 bow up 
I will have waked up my boy. • . 

I think the best thing (tod^JLs/l^r"^ 

...try to suck (the venomyo^ 
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• ••the kralt could have (felt /even' the faintest 



erJc 



vibration. 

Subject 256 in particular brings to the surface structure of 
60 many optional elerents which are a part of the author's meaninc 
but which are left in the deep structure. These elements 
especially Include pronoun si 

I pushed the door right open and ^started to go quickly 

A 

the roor^. 

Then out of the comer of my eye^saw this little 
krait, 

the 

Thought it would go over top of the sheet. 

A 

arc 

You^not in bed yet? 
Subject 256 also omits these optional pronouns s 
I swear 

I raised my thu-^b, giving ^im) the OK signal. 

Successful T»redlrt?.on of meaning from semantic cues often 
results in cynonym, or near synonym , substitution. Subject 256 
makec such miscuest 

He struck the needle through the rubber top of the bottle. 

Harry's smiling muscle started to twitch. 

I had the feeling that someone was blowing up a huge 
ba]3.oon. 

His eyes looked down along his body... 
Subject 25^ offers this examples 

You're not going to^ spoi]^n^ this now... 
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It ir> important r.o+',e tKit t.ho<^^ synonyi ?ubstltutjon3 
conie from the vasior r^-^dinp l^^M of ntory ^0, The lOH readers, 
while appoarln^ qulto si'^llarly T>r'V*irionl with this ratorlal, ^'o 
not r^ad so unifornly smoothly o:\ M« 

Oi ^^^^'f these roaderr> y/^rfw ^.coros nirige froin 1.^4 to .^.W-, 
Jind their residual :-lPHW score-^ ranre from .2^) to .6?. T^^- w^^biect 
with the hif'ihest yJ^HW snore (2.^^) is also the subject with the 
lowest residual I^PrfiV score {.?/>) ^ subject 256. This is due to his 
hifjh percent of senantically acceptable niscuos, rather than to his 
rati of correction, r'is serrantlc acceptability score is '-"3.6;^, 
while others in the f^roup range fron 5^.7^ to 72.7'/^ of their small 
number of niscues. He corrects only 1^.5^ of his miscues, however, 
with group percent s ranf^ing frorj 9-l:^ to 27.9?^. Subject 256 also 
has the highest rate of syntactic acoeirjtability on 6O1 ^7.3^5, while 
other f^roui^ tienbers nnke scores fron ^9. ^'"5 to h^^Ofo, So, while 
this reader is makinr, more '^.iscues than other members of the lOIi 
p:roup and oorrectinr. only a moderate nercenta^e of these, he needs 
to correct less bec^.ur:c of his ertr:^rely acceptable miscues; his 
comprehend i?)fr score io the hir>hcst for the lok60 ^^roup, 90.9,5. It 
is, in fact, this subjr-'ct who has a fair number of synonym sub- 
stitutions, and who brings to the surface those deep structure 
eleinents which the author deleted. 

Subject 256 looks quite different when corr.i>ared with other 
croup members on stovy ''4, however now his comprehending score is 
the lowest for the f^roup, instead of the highest t his score is 5Q?i, 
where others ran^e fro:^ to 93^9^. This ]ow comprehending 

score is due to the fact that only 2/5 of his miscues are semantically 
unacceptable but corrected. The moan semantic acceptability for 
the 10-! f^roup is 54.36^5 on 61, the ran/?e is ^^.2% to 69.7;^. Subject 
256 hias a semantic acceptability score of 48/'5. As on the easier 
reading task, subject 256 has a hif;her .\PHtl than other group 
memberst 4.41, with other scores ranging from 2,31 to 3.06. He 
does not produce miscues that are so extremely seioant ically 
acceptable howeverj his correction rate drops considerably, and he 
is left with the highest residual iWH^ and the lowest comprehending 
score for the lOii (^roup. At the sane time, his syntactic acceptability 
score becomes the second highest in the group, 88^, demonstrating 
that it is not the grammatical complexity which he has trouble with. 
These data from story 61 make subject 256 look very similar to the 
lOKA readers performing on the same task. He does not have 
sufficient competence to deal with the harder task with comparable 
effectiveness. 

Object 255 responds to the more demanding reading task in a 
manner very similar to subject 256. Hei semantic acceptability is 
neither high nor low (52, ''V^.), but so few of her miscues are 
semantically unacceptable but corrected (2.67S) that her residual 
;<PHW is the second highest in the gz /up, 1.23 (which of course is 
still quite low). Her total correction, however, is I8.4i?&, 
meaning that she corrected a fair number of acceptable miscues, an 
inefficient reading strategy considering that she left uncorrected 
some unacceptable ones. Like subject 256, her syntactic 
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score is exceedingly hi^h, the hif^hest for the groupi 89»5;i# 
This is particularly interesting since her syntactic acceptability 
score was the lowest for the group on the simpler storyi 69»8'/5» 
Both these subjects are handling syntax more carefully as they 
encounter f^reater difficulty with semantic cues. 

In contrast to both subjects 255 ajid 256^ the other three 
members of the lOH group correct at a nfiuch higher rate in 6l> atnd 
one of them (25^) produces over lOJo more semaritically acceptable 
miscues than any other lOH reader 1 69.7%. The result is that the 
comprehending scores of these three range from 7^% to 93»9/if the 
lowest score being 21^ above subject 255 ^uid Z6% above subject 256. 
Their residual MPHM scores, of course, are consequently lowered 1 
they range from only ,15/5 to .75. 

These subjects;* response to the complexity of tho inagazino 
article was correction, specifically, correction of unacceptable 
miscues* Subject /!51f for example^ corrects ^\'^.2>% of his miscuos; 
'iXo of his .niscues are semantically unacceptable but corrected. 
These readers do not, however, respond by stacking as clor.oly to 
the syntax of the text as do subjects 255 an^ 256, and therefore 
have lower syntactic acceptability scoresi 69.7?5 to 78. Li. The 
lo/^est syntactic acceptability score on 6I belongs to the reader 
with the lowest resiclual IWrf (.I5) and the highest comprehending 
score (93»9)» These subjects go beyond deep structure to meajiing 
and sometimes chsmge the pattern in doing so. Both 255 256 
tend to manipulate and preserve structure in some of their miscues 
while losing meaning. 

The value of the dual reading task is therefore apparent 1 
all lOH readers are both highly effective and highly efficient on 
the story of average difficulty, yet two readers are notably less 
able to get to meaning in handling tbe more dii'ficult task. 
Secondly, in this dual reading task, both percent of correction 
and percent of semantically acceptable miscues before correction 
become the most legitimate indicators of true reading proficiency. 

These highly proficient tenth graders surely represent a 
level of competency in reading which many adults, do not attain. 
Their performance must be considered representative of the level 
which schools seek to help their pupils achieve. It is most 
interesting then that these readers show, particularly on siory 60^ 
efficient, effective use of graphic, syntactic, and senantic cues. 
They get to meaning and recover mesming through correction when 
they don't. 

Their miscues are few but the quality of ':^hose they produce 
suggests that meaning is their goal and their celative accuracy 
is a by-product of their efficient processing of information and 
not a cause for their effective comprehension. Good readers make 
fewer and better miscues. 



When the procosj. is strain^^d as it is in storj^ 61, the 
readers appear to be unenually competent to handle the 5;train. 
Those las'-, able to rol neaninc become fyraphically more ^iccurato 
and handle x^nitax very carefully, in some cases as if were 
nonsense. It is likely that those who could handle story 6l 
without loss of effectiveness niifcht react similarly in anc *i^r 
reading task which -^trained their competence because of Jts 
conceptual complexity. 

From our 2L readern to our lOH, the reading process (what a 
reader rnust do to attain meaning), does not change. Headers vaxy 
rather in their ability to integrate graphic, semantic, and 
syntactic information to get to meaning. The prcficient reader 
gets the most meaning with the least effort, /it is the progress 
toward this ability to naximir.e comprehension while minimizing 
effort which our studies have documented. 
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APPENDIX A 



USING THE MANUAL 



Purpose and Organlgatlon 

The Manual for the Use of Mlscue Analysis is intended for the 
researcher Interested (1) in pursuing a reading mlscue study or (2) 
in making an Indepth analysis of the results of such a s^.udy. It is 
assumed that the person making use of the Manual will have acquired 
elsewhere a familiarity with the theoretical position which supports 
such research • 

The Manual is meant to make explicit those processes which are 
necessary to actual implimentationi research proc '^ures aegories 
of analysis, category parameters, data analysis pr:.. .ores, computer 
processing. 

The heart of the Manual is composed of the Goodman Taxonomy of 
Reading Miscues with its 18 categories of questions. Tnese questions 
provide the focus for the research and represent the aspects of the 
language and thought processes which are tapped for analysis. Other 
chapters of the Manual are devoted to application and procedure for use 
of the Taxonomy. 

To facilitate the purpose of implimentation the Manual has been 
organized to match the actual sequence of events of a research project. 



Kinds of Studies 



The Taxonomy is not suited to studies using a large population and 
a data sampling procedure. The coding of the miscues of an average 
reader calls for approximately 2000 separate decisions and provides for 
an Indepth examination of the reading process. 

The miscue procedures are designed for intensive analysis with 
small groups of readers who have been selected on the basis of shared 
characteristics. Grade level placement, I.Q. score, dialect, reading 
achievement, age, race, reading comprehension, and cognitive style, are 
all examples of characteristics which can be singled out to offer focus 
for a study. Or, the focus can be placed upon a particular aspect of 
the reading process as it relates to other factors. The use of 
graphophonic cues, the involvement of gramiuatical transformations, the 
relationship of syntactic change to semantic change demonstrate such 
possibilities. In some cases an increased number of subjects might be 
used when the narrowed focus allows for only the use of selected Taxonomy 
questions. 
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TAPING THE READER 



Selection of Reading Materials 



Pour main criteria are used In choosing materials (l) the selection 
must be one which the reader has not previously seen or heard ^ (2) It 
must be sufficiently difficult to generate a moderate number of reader 
mlscuest (3) it must be of sufficient length to Insure the availability 
of syntactic and semantic context to the reader i and (k) the selection 
must be a semantically complete unit. 

The use of •'new*' material helps insizre that the situation is, in 
fact, one of reading and not the result of rehearsal or memorizatioi. 
The subject must then deal Kith this unique reading situation on the basis 
of his available reading strategies* 

At the same time the material must be sufficiently difficult to cause 
the reader to miscue, A minimum of approximately fifty mlscues generated 
during a twenty Tiinute reading session can be used as a guideline. Too 
few mlscues will not provide sufficient evidence of the reader's use of 
the reading process. There is a great deal more leeway concerning any 
maximum number of mlscues generated, A large number of mlscues should not 
cause the researcher to aband<»i the material unless the reader becomes 
agitated and is unable to continue independently, 

ifhile the materials should be short enough tc be read at one session, 
they must also be Icaig enough to provide sufficient syntactic and semantic 
context for processing. 

Previous mlscue resewch (Menosky, 1971) has indicated that the 
quality ^.x mlscues changes as the reader progresses past the Initial por- 
tion o-C text. Mlscues made on the first 200 words of text produce a 
different reader profile than those associated with any given quarter of 
text examined. This difference is related to an Increase in semantic 
and syntactic acceptability with an accompanying drop in graphic and 
phonemic similarity on the sections following the initial portion. 

During the initial portion of text the reader must depend heavily 
on his own background and his own lamguage structure. Information on 
the author's use of structure and story related information are increasing- 
ly available to the reader as the reading progresses. Pull use of a 
reader's strategies depends upon the availability of a fully developed 
syntactic and semantic context. 

Either story or informational (social studies, history, geography, 
etc) format materials can be used. The choice of specific material 
kinds will be based on the needs and concerns of any specific piece of re- 
search. Factors to be taken into account when selecting material includes 
the development of theme and plot, the clarity and complexity of the 



concepts involved, the language and experiential background of the re- 
search subject. 

Relating the factors of the need for a ■iniauia of approximately 
fifty miscues, the average nuaber of niscues genera-ted per hundred 
words of text, and the quality of Biscues made witnln the first 200 text 
words, a text should contain a juininua of approximately 500 w^rds. There 
is also a relatiaiship between maximua text length, the lengtn of reading 
time, and the size of text necessary to provide a whole semantically 
developed unit. The entire selection is read so that complete under- 
standing of the content is possible. Twenty minutes is an average rea-xng 
time for the primary school reader, with reading time going up to approxi- 
mately forty minutes for the high school and adult reader. 

Because the quality of a reader's strategies alter with the avail- 
ability of semantic context, concern should be given to the semantic unity 
of the material. In general, story format material should have a complete 
theme, plot, and storyline. Informational material should adequately 
develop a concept or fully describe an act. 

When the parameters of time and semantic imity are both considered 
it frequently becomes necessary to provide a sequence of two or three re- 
lated stories for younger readers and to use short stories, chapters, 
magazine or joumauL articles for older reaxlers* 

While adequate materiaQ selection is basic to the successful use of 
miscue analysis it is tied to a series of partially indeterminate factors. 
It is therefore usually helpful to have two or three selections of varying 
difficulty and/or content available for use. When working with average 
elementary school age children one "rule of thumb" is to make the initial 
material selection one grade level above the reader's assigned grade. 



Physical A-rrang ements and Materials 

The physical requirements of the research are minimal. The entire 
reading session should be recorded on audio tape so that a complete and 
permanent record is available. The taped recording will be used re- 
petitively throughout the research process. It will be replayed, in its 
entirety, in making an off icialjworksheet copy (see pages 6-14 )f selected 
r.ortions will need to be replayed during the miscue coding when possible 
intonation variations can act as cues to the grammatical function of items 
in ambiguous structures, and any retelling or discussion of the reading 
will need to be replayed if a comprehension rating is used (see pages I09-IIO), 

Any kind of reel or cassette tape recorder can be used as long as it 
provides clarity and range of tone. It's often helpful to use a recorder 
which has at least two speeds. If the faster speed is used during the re- 
cording session the slower speed can be put into use later for listening 
to minor variations of intonation or phonemes. 

Once started the reading should be uninterrupted and free of major 
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background dlsturbancest This should be the main concern in salectli g 
a tiflie and place for taping. Aside froa this consideration all that 
the reader and the researcher need is a comfortable chair and desk or 
table on nhich to place the reading and taping materials. 

When possible the subject is asked to read from the printed version 
of the selection. This avoids the occurrence of any aiscues aade due to 
blurred, fuzzy, or faint print. While the subject reads from the book, 
the researcher uses a prepared worksheet copy of the selection to note 
aiscues as they occur. This worksheet copy retains the physical character- 
istics of the book that is being used by the reader. Length of line, 
spelling, and punctuation are acciarately retained, and end-of-pages noted. 
Spaces between the lines of the text are left wide enough for the re- 
searcher to clearly write in all aiscues. 

Because of the speed with whicli reading takes place thitj initial 
marking will not be totally accurate. But, the on-the-spot markings will 
sometiaes facilitate later decisions on items which are hard to hear on 
the tape. 

After reading, the subject is usually asked to retell what he has 
just read. In ord<3r to guide the retelling, the researcher should have 
an outline of the material. Story material outlines should include 
character analysis, events, plot and theme. Informational material out- 
lines should include specifics, generalizations and major concepts. 



Procedures 



All of the materials - reading selection, worksheet copy, retelling 
outline • should be prepared and the audio tape equipment checked for per- 
formance smd sound level before the session begins. 

The reader shoidd be informed about the nature of and reason for the 
task. He should be told that he will receive no help, and that no teaching 
will occur. He should further be informed that he is sure to encounter 
structure and content which he will find either unfamiliar or difficult. 
At such points he is to use whatever reading strategies he can and to 
precede with the reading. 

The reader is then asked to orally read the pre-selected material, 
and tliis performance is recorded on audio tape. During this tapijig the 
researriier notes all miscues on the worksheet copy of the story. 

Upon completion of the oral reading, the subject can be asked to re- 
tell, to the best of his abUity, what he has just read. This portion of 
the task is also recorded on audio tape. The subject's retelling should 
be uninterrupted by comments or questions from the researcher. The re- 
telling outline can be used at this time to keep track of the points 
covered during the retelling. When the reader has exhausted his initial 
responses to the material the researcher can then ask questions in regard 
to asrt^cts of the naterial which the reader either ignored or covered in- 



sufficiently. 

When asking questions the researcher aust not use any specific 
infonwition which has not already been provided by the reader. For 
example*, if the reader says, "^he little boy had a toy* the researcher 
cannot ask, "How did Billy feel when his train was broken?" This 
question provld the reader with Inforaation which he «i«ht not have 
already assiailatod during his reading. 

Any nispronunciationa or naae changes made by the reader aust be 
retained by the researcher during the questioning. If a reader says, 
■The aen thought th?^ cannery (canary) was dead," the researcher aust 
also say cannery if he asks a question which includes that word. 
General questions such as "What happened next?", "How did that happen? , 
"Who else was in the story?", "Where did the story take place?*, "Why 
do you think the author wrote the story?", etc... may also encourage 
further responses froa the subject. 

The purpose of the retelling Is to gain the reader's unprompted 
view of the material. 
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APPENDIX B 



DEVELOPING (FFIGIAL WORKSHEET COPIES 



Initial Worksheet Oovy 



A worksheet coi^ is produced during the taping session (see 
Taping the Reader) and reflects the reader mlscues that the researcher 
has been able to record while observing the actual readings This 
initial x^cord is incoaplete due to interruptions, the speed of the 
reader, and the occurrence of multiple miscue sequencest At the Si ne 
time, it has one strengthg Because the marking Is made during the 
actual reading, it tends to more accurately record mlscues which in- 
volve ainor irfiontcic variations and/or portions of the reading which 
are difficult to hear on the audio tapet 



Official Worksheet Copy 



The tape of the reading and the initial worksheet copy are used to 
produce an official copy from which the reader's mlscues will be keyedi 
There are two alternate procedures for developing an official copy, 

A, In order to establish listener reliability and provide training 
the following procedure can be usedi 

1. Two researchers listen to the tape independently and pro- 
duce individual Worksheet Copies of the reading. 

2. The two copies are compared. Points of difference are 
resolved by replaying the involved sections of tape 

and by consulting the initial worksheet markings. Where 
necessary, a third listener is called in to resolve 
differences. 

3» During the process of comparison, the markings on one of 
the worksheets are corrected and this copy becomes the 
Official Worksheet Copy, 

4. The person keying the mlscues plays the tape through 
completely once in order to make note of intonation 
relations which can not be adequately represented 
through use of punctuation marks. 

B. When reliability has been established a more economical pro- 
cedure can be used. 

1# An experienced listener plays the tape and marks a work- 
sheet copy. 
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2, The markings on the initial copy are compared to this 
second copy and a second listener is called in to 
assist with difficult passages. The second copy becomes 
the Official Worksheet Copy. 

3. The person keying the miscues plays the tape through 
completely once in order to note intonation relations 
T^hich caji not be adequately represented through us<i of 
punctuation marks* 



Marking System 

The Off iciaJL Worksheet Copy should contain 8l11 variations from the 
Ebcpected Response that the listener has been able to detect. Kionemic, 
vocabulary and structural differences will all be noted without regard 
for whether or not they later will be treated as miscues or ignored (see 
Determining What Is A Miscue). 

The Observed Response can vary from the Expected Response in five 
physical wayst insertion^ omission, substitution, reversal and regression 

Insertions I 

An item(s) is added to those already in the text. A caret (A) is 
placed at the point of insertion and the addition is printed in above the 
line of text. 



Ke heard a little moaning c..^ 

In instances where there could be confusion, the insertion plus 
the related item can be written in above the line of text. 



Omissions I 

An item(s) is deleted from those in the text. The deleted portion 
is circled. 



I'm going to drop this light down (toyou) through the transom. 



Mr. Bamaby was a very busy^man. 

S 

"We are happy here,** Toy^^ Kitten said. 



One spr'ng day Billy was walking through the woods. 




Elizabeth was waiting for him at the 




door. 



Mr. Barney was a very busy man. 
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But what his mother called him depend^on what he had 
done last. 

w(:cn 'He 
It was fun to go to schoo](r^ When he wasn't in school^he 
skated with his friends on the river ice. 

Substitutions! 

An item(s) is substituted for oue in the text and is written in 
above the line of print. 

rat 

The cat was in the closet. 

I don't remember what Mr. Bamaby said during the televised 
program. 

Then Billy and his father built a su»mer house, 
fried to 

He tied the sticks to the broken leg. 

When partial words are substituted for text words, the portion 
produced is followed by a hyphen. 

Soon he returned with two straight sticks and soMe string. 

Billy Whitemoon was a Winnebago Indian boy. 

Reversals! 

The relative position of a text item(s) is altered. A curved 
line indicates the changed position. 

A. The positions of two items are reversed. 

••Oh please 

B. The position of one item is changed. 

Heiraa home) 
Regressions! 

Portions of text cen be repeated. A line is drawn under the line 
of print from the point at which the reader stops to the start of the 
repetition. 

Regressions occur and are coded in relationship to other reading 
phenomena. Symbols placed in the circle indicate the assigned relation- 
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ship. The regrer licn codings are used to answer the first taxonomy 
question. 

A. When the reader repeats in order to successfully alter 
initial OR and make it identical to the SR, the regression 
is marked © — - correction. 

(p 

[Then he noticed that this one*s leg was broken. 
\ He will make a good pet. 
[ She made her own paints. 
:w the circus tents. 

The initial reading of circus gave it noun stress. 
In order to handle tents > the reader regressed and 
reread circus with adjective intonation. 

Q 

It was fun to go to I school/^ When he wasn*t in schc he 
skated with his frioids on the river ice. 

The initial reading made when he wasn't in school 
a dependent clause of the first sentence. 

B. When the reader repeats in am unsuccessful attempt to alter an 
initial OR and make it identical to the ER, the regression is 
mstrked (^c) — unsuccessful correction. 

Y All 
V Tell me what you see. 

reader s?.idi 1* All... 

2. Ted me what you see. 




He heard a little) moaning cry. 

reader saidi 1. He hesLrd a little mowing. 

2. He heard a littlf- mewing cry* 



G. When the reader repeats in order to replace an initial OR 

which is identical to the ER with one which is not identical, 
the regression is marked ^C) — abandons correct form. 
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AC) J 

You can't prove it# 

reader saidi !• You««. 

2. I can't prove it. 



"Here, (^*g)one," said the man* 

reader saidi !• "Here* • • 

2. "Here's one," said the «an« 

"Where are you?" (heshoutedQ/ "In (the hall closet ! " came 
Elizabeth's tearful reply* 

In regressing, the reader makes the second occurrence of 
direct speech a part of the dialogue carrier of the 
previous speech. 

D« When the reader -Egresses, not in order to change the item(s) 
repeated, but to attack aatgrial which is coming up in the text, 
the regression is marked (ra) — running start regression. 

When his father saw ^e fawn, he said, "What a beauty!" 
The attempt is to attack the word fawn. 




"You win! " said the hunter. 



The structure of the syntax is causing the reader 
difficulty. 



Multiple Regressions ana Longer Text Sequences 



When a sequence of regressions occurs for one word each attempt will 
be listed in order and numbered. 

3 -Tee I 

By accident Freddie's next experiment was in a\ ^field 
that had nothing to do with chemistry. 

reader saidt 1. By accident Freddie's next experiment 
was in a fill. . . 
2. filled 
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3. feel 

M-. field that had nothing to do with 
chemistry. 

/ Me 

I made a special mixture. 

reader said X 1. He... 

2. He 

3. I made a special mixture. 

\f rounde^l 
It(sounded like a fire engine. 

reader saidi 1. It rounded. .. 

2. ...shouted like a fire engine. 

When text sequences longer than one word are involved p the researcher 
must make some judgements concerning the relationships between the ER and 
the OR. 

(P ^ fvia^ 

. . . installed ! ^alpff) Nader as the president of General 
Motors and Tommy Smothers as the head of CBS,... 

reader saidt 1. installed Na- 

2. installed Ralph Nader... 

The partial word OR must be used as evidence that 
the reader was attacking Nader and not Ralph . 

I coivLdn't understand about (taking / fefg ^the shoes. .. 

reader saidt 1. ...taking my sh- 

2. ...taking the shoes... 

The reader's correction and the relationship between 
my /the and sh - /shoes helps make the determination to 
treat off as an omission. 

J -Pun 
"Yes, you do noty\have to stay home\" said his mother. 

May/do aJid go/not can be treated as word substitutions, 
and will be an insertion. But fun will be a substi- 
tution for the whole phrase to stay home. 

When the reader makes phrase level regressions, it is possible for 
him to re-read only portions of the involved sequenc . Cobted lines are 
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used for the porticm of the regression not repeated. 

\^[Mr. Bsimapy is a ^eiy busy man, 

reader saidi 1, Mr. Bamy is a busy 
2. Mr. 

3t Mr. Baimaby is a very busy nan. 

I [ Then he [noticed that this one's leg was broken! 

reader saidi 1, Then he not- 

2. noticed that this 

3. Then he noticed 

^. Then he noticed that this one's leg 
was broken. 

A sequence of regressions and/or miscues can become so complex that 
there might be difficulty in interpreting the markings and their order of 
occurrence. In such cases, a notation which lists and numbers the reading 
attempts should be added to the margin. 



)^00k^)(U£ 



1. Freddie, try to think up 

2. think and look up at the small window. 



Don't leave me alone© It'syydark^ 



her^. 



1. Don't leave me alone in th3s dax'k. 

2. in this here. 

^3)|he had a flashlight. 

1. He had 

2. Then 

3. Now he had a flashlight 




Bi^|^is®^ry|b 

] 

3. Mr. 



4. Mr, Bamy is a busy man. 

2. Mr. Bamy is very busy man. 
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...hanging uj[ (^^two jtelephones into which he'd been talking. 

1, hanging up two of 

2, the two of them 

3, the two telephones into which he'd been talking. 



Special Symbols And Rules ,^ 

All miscues which sound like English words are to be spelled as 
those words. This rule operates without regard for any assumption which 
might be made concerning whether the reader recognizes the OR as a word. 

We must resuscitate a physically and morally depleted 
environment. 

Young dissidents have been widely berated. 

It's impossible to do anything except vegetate or die. 

Vty time is very valuable. 

So education it was I 

There are some instances in which the lack of word stress intonation 
is used to determine whether what is being read is a whole or partial word. 

not- 
Then he noticed... 

Wine.- 

...the Winnebago lands... 
con- 

...the ripe ciranberries. . . 

When an OR involves either a phonenic dialect variation or the pro- 
duction of a non-word, a dollar sign ($) is used to indicate that the 
spellin" which follows represents a particular pronunciation. A spelling 
is created which retains as much of the ER spelling as is possible. If 
there can be any confusion over the pronunciation intended, a riiyming 
word can be placed in parenthesis next to the OR. 

I sat in a large leather chair. 
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He wouldn't be typical if he didn't cxy« 
They picked cranberries near the swaap. 



What his mother called him depended on what he did last* 

I can help with little jobs* 

In instances where the OR is produced in segments, or •^sounded out," 
plus marks (+) will separate the portions. 

•^id you say philosophical?*' 

I guess they do have a soothing sound* 

I sua not too little to help* 

He heard a rustle in the leaves* 

The hunter shouted angrily* 

Then mother laughed too* 

e Si- po » i- «^ ^ '^^S 
His chemistry experiments narrowed to those safely outlined in 
a library book. 

In instances where intonation is the c«ily difference between the ER 
and the OR, an ectual sign («) will be placed in front of the accented OH 
syllable* 

You'll find it all there in the recoST**^ 



They lack an alternative to the present system* 



r suspect 

I suspect that the gap will widen* 
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APPENDIX C 

INTERPRETING THE WORKSHEET MARKINGS 
AND DETERMINING MISCUES 



Once variations from the text have been marked on the ko- sheet, 
t¥0 decisions must be makei 

1) Will the phenomenon be treated as a iiiscue?, and 

2) What relationships exist between the text variations? 



Determinin g ; What is a Miscue 



Not all variations froa the ER which are noted on the worksheet 
will be treated as miscues. Reasons for excluding a phenomenon includ( 
the following. 

A. The piirposes of a study do not require the necessity of in- 
clusion of specific kinds of miscues. 

B. The difficulty involved in handling phenomena which represent 
partially completed structures. 

C. The decision that some phenomena, while they accompany 
miscues, are not themselves involved. 



Excluding Miscue Kinds 



Variations which fall within category A can be specif ically ex- 
eluded from designated studies by a set of instructions titled Determin- 
ing What is a Miscue*. 

A particular researcher might, for example, decide to exclude from 
consideration all phonemic level dialect miscues. Another researcher 
might choose to focus in on one specific phenomenon such as word level 
substitutions, or graphic/phonemic relationships, or dialect related 
miscues, and so mignt exclude all other variables, and all miscues which 
do not involve the variable under study. 



Handling Partial Structures 



Category B relates to the production of partial word and partial 
structure miscues. The taxonomy questions examine each miscue in relatioi 
ship to the rest of the ongoing text. The intent is to note all possible 
relationships and involvements. These relationships are noted on the 
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basis of the subject's OR. The concern is that the reseaxcher not 
impose his perceptions or his anticipations on the data. To this end 
the examination of partial structures is limited in the following Kays. 

1. Miscues which result in partial words only are treated as word 
level omissions. 



Freddie nodded sadly. 

miscuet omission of sadly 



Drop it through the transom. 

miscuet omission of transom 

2. Partial word attempts which aire corrected are not treated as 
miscues. 



His father usually called hia Tinker, 
miscuet none 



•^ou whatT^* Mr. Miller asked anjrily. 
miscuet none 

3. When multiple attempts are made, the first comp-lete word is 
treated as the miscue. 



Yet, by accident he might discover a mixture that would 
changed the world. 

miscuet subs itution of accent for accident 



A scientist's life was filled with disappointments. 

miscuet substitution of disappear for disappointments 
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k. When a grajwiatical function can not be assigned to the OR 
word, the phrase and clause level categories can not be 
marked. 

••You see," I said, ••it helps. 

to could be either a verb marker or a preposition 

The issues have supposedly divided ns in the past. 

The graunmatical function of this non-word is in- 
determinate. 

5, When either the ER or the OR does not progress as far as the 
verb phrase, the clause level can not be markedt This 
situation usually arises when the reader corrects prior to the 
verb phrase. 



Take it away. 



Phenomena Accompanying Miscues 



There are three major categories of phenomena which are not treated 
as miscuejs asides, regressions and pauses* 



1. Asides are all oral breaks in the reading. Included are sounds 
such as •*um-m-m*', or ••ah*' which are used to mark time while the 
reader processes. Also involved are comments such as "I don^t 
know that word** or ••1*11 just skip it*^ which are made either 
to the researcher or as psirt of a thinking aloud process. 

2. Regressions or repetitions of text are demonstrations of the 
reader's awareness of miscues and his reprocessing attempts at 
holding thea. While the regressions themselves axe not a part 
of the aiscme the effectiveness of any reprocessing related to 
the miscue is noted in the correction category. 

3. Pavses in the reading probably represent a varj^ing surface be- 
havior for the same phenomena which cause regressions. That is, 
they represent those points at which the reader is aware of 
difficulty and is involved in reprocessing cues. In many in- 
stances they probably represent silent correction of a miscue. 

As we have no reliable way of measuring these silent corrections, 
pauses are not considered in answering the correction category. 



Determining Relationships Between OR*s 



Two other decisions remain after having determined which variations 
from the text will be treated as miscues and examined through the taxonony 
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questionst They Involve detemining the lanffth of the Individual 
Bsiscue and the complexity of the coding. 



Miscue Length 



The number of text variations which will be considered a part of 
one miscue is determined, not by proximity, but by syntactic and/or 
semantic interrelationship* Multiple variations will be treated as one 
miscue if one or more of the following situations is in effect* 

1. The production of one OR causes the neod for the next* 

2. The two variations are so syntactically related that repetitive 
coding for the same phenomena would occur within one or more 
'»tegories if the ORs were coded separately. 

3. An OR causes a gratrnmatical structure change in another text item 
without physically altering it. 



Ted could not buy lace. 

Bou/a;ht is substituted for could not buy. 



I bent over Hany and passed on the taessage. 

Qace gave was substituted for passed the use of him 
was necessary to produce an acceptable structure. 



I carried the ice pack back to the bedroom... 



After the cut in his allowcUice... 

The miscue is he cut because the substitution of he 
for the causes cut to be changed from a noun to a verb. 



There two men were signaling to each other. 

With the insertion of were, there changes from an 
adverb to a function word. 



There were glaring spotlights. 

The miscue involves the substitution of was a glaring 
spotlight for were glaring spotlights . 



He wagged a finger at Andrew and said, '•Say da.** 

The substitution of to for and necessitates the change 
from said to say . 
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Coding Complexity 



Miscues can be identified in relationship to the level of Cv^.u- 
plexity which will be called for in marking the taxononiy questions. A 
simple miscue can be defined as one which requires only one coding for 
each of the relevant * " -stions. in a complex miscue '^t least 

one of the taxonomy e be coded twic< . The second cod^ngG 

which are necessitate - ' . sub-miscues. 

The need for mua.v-.pie coding is not necessaurily tied to miscue 
length as can be seen in soice of the following examples. 

She nosed t nt huddle sleeping on the canvas flap. 

The bor^ a combined morpheme category must be 
coded twiv.^ to reflect the insertion of both :2n and 



"Get some serum into himt** he said. 

The word level, phrase level, and graimmatical 
function categories must be coded twice to reflect 
both omissions. 



He helped my aother with her coat. 

The graphic, phonemic, submorphemic, bound and 
combined morpheme, word and free morpheme, phrase 
and graimmatical function categories must be coded 
twice. 
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APPENDIX D 



THE GOODMAN TAXONOMY OF READING MISCUES 



On the following pages each of the eighteen categories of the taxonomy 
are briefly outlined and examples are given. There are some linitations 
placed on the examples used, 

1. There is no consistent way of representing the intonation which 
has caused us to maJce specific keying decisions. In soae cases 
punctuation markings and/or the changing grafiunatical function of 
the ER items will serve as partial, indicators. 

2, All of the examples presented contain only one miscue per 
sentence. Wh^le this situation dees not always exist in con- 
tinuous text, it does serve to focus attention within the 
exajnples. 

3» All of the examples (with the ex-eption of those in the correct- 
ion category) are presented as if they were not corrected. This 
is the state in which the ER sentence must be read to an;>wer 
the taxonomy questions. 

^. All of the examples represent miscues made by children studied 
in the research. In the instajice of a couple of sub-categories 
we have been unable to supply excuaples. 



1 CORHBCriON ' 

A reader can produce a miscue an . be totally unaware that he 1-ias 
varied from the text. In such instances the reading will continue 
uninterrupted. 

When the reader does become awaie of a aiscue, he can choose to 
correct either silently or orally, or he can choose to continue 
without correcting. 

Uninterrupted reading at the point of a miscue can be related to the 
reader^c lack of awareness of the miscue, his use of silent correction 
or his conscious awareness that he is unable to handle the variation. 
We have no consistent method devised for distinguishing between these 
possibilities. 

It is possible to note soae silent corrections by paying attention 
to pauses in the reading, by checking miscues made during repeated 
occurrences of the same word in text, stnd by comparing aiscues made 
during the reading with successful usage during the oral retelling. 

Because our proficiency in identifying silent miscues is sufficient 
to substantiate their existence but not to accurately tally their 
occurrences the correction category is used only to tally oral 
correction occurrences. 
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The occurrence of a correction or correction attempt is evidence 
that the reader feels he has made a miscue» In order to correct 
a reader must repeat material which has already been read. The 
len^rth of the repetition (whether it involves one or several words) 
can provide a cue to when the reader becarae conscious of the 
miscue and/or the point at which he was able to determine the word. 

It is possible for tue correction attempt to occur further on ui 
the text either due to repeated occurrences of the word or to the 
developing semantic context of the ^eading* Corrections that oo.xr 
across structures and not with nea^ -mmediacy to the miscue 
occurrence will not be coded in this category. 

pup 

In no time at all Sven's pet was everybody's pet. 

pup for pet is coded 1*0 (not corrected) 

When a complex miscue is involved, the correction category must be 
keyed on the main line of the miscue only. 

He had a smile on his face. 



The miscue is small one for smile on auid is 
coded 1.9 (unsuccessful correction) 

No attempt at correction is made # 

She pounded the young tree into(l^^strings# 
When 

Then he picked up the fawn and carried it home. 

When warm weather came, ^ the Whitemoons nioved to their summer 
camp. 

The miscue is corrected . 
©Mot 

[ No one had ever heard Billy's songSc 

ycofnfeerry 

One of the things he liked most was/ cranl rry picking in the 
fall. ^ 



I ^Then he noticed that his one leg was broken! 
He will make a good pet. 



An^orlginal oor rect response is abandoned In favor of an incorrect one . 

® r 

©"You can't prove it!" the hunter said. 
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9 An unsuccessful attempt is made at correcting the ulscue . 
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Additional Notes t 

Terminal punctuation can be assuned to be corrected when the reader 
adjusts the intonation of the following structure, 

We had Just never had any pets until Sven Olsen 



2 DIALECT 

Dialects of a language vary from each other through phonemes, in- 
tonation, vocabulary and structure. Phonemic and intonation 
variation almost never result in any meaning or structural changes, 
ftdy dialect miscues which involve vocabulary or structural changes 
will be coded in this category. 

For specific sub-studies phonemic dialect variations can be ceded on 
the Multiple Attempts Taxonomy and under the secondary dialect in- 
fluence and doubtful sub^-headings of the general taxonomy. 

In sub-studies which record phonemic variations use a spelling which 
approximates what was said while retaining as much as possible of 
the ER spelling. This representation is preceded by a dollar sign 
($), (See Coding tne Observed Response,) 

In all other studies, the general rule of thumb is to accept the wide 
range of phonological v/iriants found in communities as within the 
limits of the expected response and hence not miscues, 

When a miscue has been marked DIALECT it can not be coded under 
ALLOLOG, 

0 Dialect is not involved in thfi mi<.nnp. The OR is not recognizable 
as a distinguishing feature of a specific group of speakers, 

^ Direct is Involved i n the miscue . The OR is recognizable as a 
vocabulary item or structure which is a distinguishable part of the 
speech system of an identifiable group of speaker s. 



decidi 




he wanted one. 



Freddie nodded sadl 




Sometimes he thought that a 



scientist 's life was filled with disappointments. 
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ER But the womaji said to him, "Do not gOt" 
OR But the woman t she t took him, ^Do not go," 

ER I don't have any pennies. SR He is^ a funny pet. 
OR I don't have no pennies. OR He a funny pet. 

ER Neither of us was there. 
OR Neither of us were there. 

Bound morpheme differences of inflected words. Dialect aiscues in-^ 
volving bound morphemes will be treated graphically as having a 
standard spelling /help/ and /helpt/ axe both spelled helped and 
morphophonemically as having null forms of the inflectionsil endings. 
The absence of an ending is itself a signal. Hence, help ( ) for 
help(ed^ is a substitution rather than an omission. 

ER helped ER Freddie • s graphic 3 . 9 

OR help OR Freddie bound i combined morpheme I3.II 

word & free morpheme 3A.18 

Bound morpheme differences of noninflected words. Some words ;:e- 
gister tense or number dianges internally (woman/women) while others 
have neither inflectic' nor internal changes (sheep/sheep). It 
is possible for the reader to become confused over what constitutes 
the root word (present tense of a verb, singular form of a noun). 
Where this confusion is habitual to a particular reader it will be 
marked idiolect (2.2). Where it is habitual to a group of people, it 
will be marked dialect (2,i). In these instances the reader does 
not change tense or number by his miscue. 

ER sheep ER women dialect 2.1 or .2 

OR sheeps OR womens bound & combined morpheme I3.I7 

In other instances the reader is not confused over what the root word 
is, but simply applies alternate rules in order to produce tense or 
number changes* 

ER women ER men ER drew dialect 2 . 1 

OR wojnan (pi.) OR mans OR drawed bound & combined 

mojrpheme I3.I2 

2 Idiolect is involved in the miscue . The OR is recognizable as a 
vocabulary item or structure which is a distinguishable part of the 
speech system of the reader. It is an example of his own personal 
dialect but will not be a part of the patterns of his speech community. 

ER Elizabeth ER library EP refrigerator 
OR $Lizabit OR $libeny OR $frigerator 

(phonemic) (phoneoic) (morphemic) 

3 A super correction is involved in the miscue . .In some instances a 
reader intentionally uses a word pronunciation which he views as 
being acceptable regardless of the pronunciation he habitually uses 
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in speech sitiiations. This can be a reflection of what he hears 
or thinks he hears in other's dialects. It can be a sdiool 
taught pronunciation which is an attempt to use a reading d lect 
or a supposed literate form. 

ER kitten ER frightened ER a tree ER the man 

OR kit+ten OR fright en+ed OR a tree OR the man 

ER started 
OR stsirt+ted 

This category will be used on the Multiple Attempts Taxonomy for 
sub-studies which include phonemic dialect variations. 

It vill also be used on the general tsixonomy if axi example of super 
correction which includes structural changes can be identified. 

4 There is a secondary dialect involvement in the miscue . The OR 
which the reader produces involves a variation which can be iden- 
tified as dialect, idiolect or super correction. 

ER ...learning the ways of the range and the work of a sheep 
dog. 

OR ...learning the ways of the range and the work of coming 

a sheep dogo (coming is an idiolect vaxiaticn for becoming) 

ER Why were ihere no coyote fires at night 
OR Shy were not no coyote fires at night? ( not no is a 
diaJLect f onn) 

ER I could see he was watching to make sure his whispering 
wasn't disturbing the thing that lay the7*e. 

OR I could see h<? was watching to make sure his whispers 
wasn't disturbing th?? thing that lay there, ( whispers 
wasn't is a dialect form) 

Additional Notes t 

This category is used on the general taxonomy only for sub-studies which 
include phonemic dialect variations if an example of secondary 
dialect involvement which includes structural changes can be identified. 

5 A foreign language influence is involved in the miscue . The reader 
applies to an Qfiglish word the phonologiostl rules of an alternate 
language which he speaks* 

ER chair ER busy 

OR $shair (French influence) OR $bissy (French influence) 

This sub-category will be used on the Multiple Attempts Taxonomy for 
sub-studies which include phonemic dialect variations. 
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It will also be used on the general taxonomy if an example of 
foreign language influence which includes structural changes can 
be identified. 

9 Dialect involvement is doubtful . There is a lack of conclusive 
information on which to make a definite decision, but dialect in- 
volvement is suspected. When 'doubtful* is marked the rest of 
the taxonomy categories are coded as if there is no dialect in * 
volvement . 

This category is generally marked only for suspected dialect in- 
volving vocabulary substitutions or sti ^oural changes. Phonemic 
variations are included only for specifically designated sub-studies 

3 & 4 GRAPHIC AND PHONEMIC PROXIMITY 

A reader must anticipate the structiires and meanings of the author. 
In so doing both the graphemes and related phonemes of the IfiR are 
available to him as cues. The physical shape and/or .ne sound 
patterns related to the ER function in determining the reader's 
choice of the OR. 

The two categories aire scored using a zero through nine scale of 
increasing similarity. The points on the scales aire intended to 
have equal weight across the two categories. 

Only word level substitutions are keyed. 
3 GRAiTlIG PROXIMITY 

Blank This category is inappropriate . The mis cue involves! 

a) An omission or an insertion of a woiti. 

ER "Here ^ike one," said the roan. 
OR 'Here one," said the man* 

ER The herder patted Chip and gave an arm signal toward 
the flock. 

OR The herder patted Chip and gave him an arm signal 
tcwaijrd the floe 

b) A phrase level substitution in which the two phrases can 
not be broken down into sub-miscues. 

ER You do not have to stay home . 
OR You may go and have fun . 

Or, a phrase level substitution for a single word (or the 
reverse. ) 
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ER •••is quite a husinessaan ^ ER do not 
OR t^tis quite a busy man ^ OR don't 



c) Phrase or clause lorel intonation changes only^ The 
specific word involved aight change its gramnatical 
category but not its spelling or its pronunciation • 

ER •••that grew under water, snails , and^^^ 
OR •••that grew imderwater snails » and*^^ 

ER He still thought it more fun to pretend to be a 

great scientist, mixing the strange and the unknown • 

OR He still thought it more fun to pretend to be a 

great scientist, mixing the strange and the unknowng> ^ 

ER It was fun to go to schools When he wasnH in 

school f he skated with his friend s^ 
OR It was fun to go to school when he wasn't in school. He 

skated with his friendso 

d) Reversal miscues that involve no substitution of £R items* 

ER suck the venon out ER look first 

OR suck out the venom OR first look 



0 There is no graiAiic similarity between the ER ar " * the OR ^ 

ER the ER ^oo ER so ER huddle ER had 
OR a OR very OR but OR moving OR been 

ER looking ER coyote ER urged 

OR $intellate OR fighting OR only 

1 The ER and the OR have a key letter or letters in common ^ 

ER for ER under ER be ER accident ER made 
OR of OR ground OB keep OR instead OR read 

ER with ER enough ER ledges 
OR this OR often OR glen 

2 The middle portions of the ER and OR are similar ^ 

ER zoom ER took ER touch ER explode ER bold 
OR cook OR looked OR would OR $imploy OR glow 



ER Elizabeth 
OR Isabel 



3 The end portions of the ER and OR are similar ^ 

ER don't ER voice ER sharply ER uncles 
OR needn't OR face OR deeply OR friends 
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ER taking ER vegetate 

OR ch ecking OR $ invirat e 

4 The beginning portions of the ER and OR are siailar # 

ER perceive ER may ER have ER out 

OR perhaps OR might OR hadn't OR of 

ER queer ER experiment 

OR quick OR $exaotter 

5 The beginning and middle portions of the ER and OR are similar^ 

ER wstlk ER went ER chloroform ER vapid 

OR walked OR wanted OR chlorophyll OR rapidly 

ER narrowed ER morally 
OR $nearow OR normal 

6 The beginning and end portions of the ER and OR ajce simila r • 

ER pets ER lamps ER twitching ER must 

OR puppies OR lights OR twinkling OR might 

ER library ER uncle 
OR liberty OR once 

or, the middle and end portions of the ER and OR are similax ^ 

ER cough ER et emal ER glan ced 

OR enough OR internal OR danced 

7 The beginning, middle and end portions of the ER and OR are similar # 

ER quickly ER catlibrations ER preconception 
OR quietly OR celebrations OR preoccupation 

ER thought ER exclaimed ER chemist 

OR through OR explained OR $chemisist 

or> there is a reversal. Involving three or more letters • 

ER was ER spot ER elbow 

OR saw OR st op OR below 

8 There is a single grapheme difference between the ER and the 0R # 

ER batter ER squirt ing ER stripes ER A 

OR butter OR squinting OR strips OR I 

ER sister's ER cloudy ER made ER when 
OR sisters OR $cloudly OR make OR then 
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or, a reversal involving tvo letters » 



Efl on 
OR no 



ER stick 
OR ticks 



ER girl 
OR grill 



9 The SR cLnd the OR are homographs « 

SH read (present tense) 
OR read (pasr tense) 

ER teair (aoim^ 
OR tear (verb) 



ER live (adjective) 

OR live (verb) 

hJi record (noun) 

OR record (verb) 



Additional Notes s 

For numbers 0 through 6, one extra point is added whent 
a) the ER and OR have similar configuration 



ER tab 
OH tip 



ER dig 
OR aio 



ER plug 
OR play 



b) or, wnen the ER and OR are zh'o letter words which might 
have no other points of graphic similarity. 



SR to 
OR in 



ER he 
OR it 



SR at 
OR in 



When the OR is a non--word, a spelling is created for it by using the 
spelling of the ER as a base. 



ER scabbard ER caperings 
OR $scappard OR $cairiperings 



ER vegetate 
OR $venget 



Dialect miscues Involving phonemic variations are treated as having 
standard spelling. 



ER get ^R with 

sounds like /git/ so^mds like /wif/ 
OR get OR with 



ER this 
sounds like /dis/ 
OR this 



I 



4 PHONEMIC PKCXIMITY 

Blank This catep;ory is in appropi iate ^ The raiscue involves i 
a) An omission or an lAsertion of a word. 

ER Soon he returned with two straight sticks# 
OR Soon he retumf-d two straight sticks* 
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ER Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under 

rocky ledges and along the small trails in the 
sage, 

OR Her hunger made her sniff hopefully under th^ 
rocky ledges and along the small trails in the 
sage. 

b) A phrase level substitution in which the two phrases 
axe not broken down into submiscues* 

ER You do not have to stay home « 
OR You may go and have fun « 

Or, a phrase level substitution for a single word. 

ER businessman ER don^ * 

OR busy man OR do not 

c) Rirase or clause level intonation changes only.^ The 
specific word involved mignt change its grammatical 
category but not its spelling or its pronunciation. 

ER ...that grew under water, snails , and,,.. 
OR ...that grew underwater snails , and..* 

ER He still thought it more fun to pretend to be 

a great scientist, mixing the strange iind the 

and the unknown . 
OR He still thought it more fun to pretend to be 

a great scientist, mixing the strange aiid the 

unknowivn >^ 

ER It was fun to go to school . When he wasn't in 
school, he skated with his friends. 

OR It was fun to go to s fflool when he wasn't in 
school. He skated with his friends. 

d) Reversal miscues that involve no substitution of ER items. 

ER suck the venom out ER look first 

OR suck out the venom OR first look 

There is no phonemic similarity between the ER and the OR. 

SR so ER find ER have Ef had ER huddled 
OR but OR allow OR use OR been OR moving 

ER urged ER sage 
OR only OR shack 

The ER and the OR have a key sound or sounds i n common. 

ER keep ER under ER often 
OR pick OR around OR enough 
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2 The middle portion of the ER and OR are similar ^ 



ER tight ER his ER knolls ER explode 
OR lightly OR with OR stroll OR $iniploy 

ER rain 
OR had 

3 The ER and OR have the end portions in comao n> 

ER higher ER voice ER made ER choked 

OR anger OR face OR head OR caught 

ER taking ER had 
OR checking OR did 

4 The ER and OR have the bepifnnlng portion in cominon * 

ER stood ER before ER have ER kite 

OR still OR because OR hadnH OR cap 

ER lajnp ER who ER experiment 

OR light OR he OR $exmotter 

5 The ER and OR have common beginning and middle portions . 

ER should ER smiling ER needn't ER setting 
OR shouldn't OR smile OR needed OR settle 

ER neighbor 
OR $neighnew 

6 The ER and OR have common beginning and end portions 

ER twitching ER poixred ER being 

OR twinkling OR pushed OR beginning 

ER while ER must ER tearful ER library 
OR well OR much OR $teareeble OR liberty 

or« they have common middle and end portions . 

ER calibrations ER eternal ER moisture 

OR celebrations OR internal OR posture 

ER cellar ER expressed 

OR curler OR impressed 

7 The beginning, middle and end portions of the ER and OR are similar . 

ER d i ssiden t s ER Maximil ian ER crowded 
OR descendents OR $Maxiymil5m OR crowned 
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ER exclaimed 
OR explained 



8 The ER and OR differ bv a single vowel o r consonant or /owel 
cluster 





grow 


ER 


A 


£R 


stripes 


ER 


OR 


grew 


OR 


I 


OR 


strips 


OR 


ER 


round 


ER 


Tom 


ER 


when 


ER 


OR 


around 


OR 


Tommy 


OR 


then 


OR 



n-r, fhsre is a morphophon eaic difference 

ER went ER pen 
OR $wint OR $pin 

n-r , thfirg is an ip fnnational s hift (inc luding the schwa). 

ER a ER contract (v 

OR a OR contract (n 

9 The ER and OR are homophones . 

ER read ER too ER heir 
OR red OR two OR air 



5 ALLOLOGS 

Aliologs are considered to be alternate representational forms for 
the same item. Unlike synonyms there is no meaning change involved 
in the substitution of allolog forms. Both forms are generally 
available to the same language user; he uses them in different 
settings. 

0 An allolop is not involved in the miscue . 

a) The miscue is coded under DIALECT. (The only ex- 
ception to this rule is 5.^ " iong and short form 
or syllable deletion/insertion. ) 

b) The miscue is coded under SEMANTIC WORD REUTIONSHIPS. 

1 The OR ia a contracted form of the ER . 

ER can not SR that is ER you have 
OR can't OR that's OR you've 

2 The OR is a full form of the ER contraction. 

ER won't ER haven't £R let's 

OR will not OR have not OR let us 
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3 The Ofi Is a contra ction Khlch is not, r epresented in nrint . 

ER He will not go, 
OR He willn't go. 

^ The OR is either a long or short form of the ER . Tbis must be 
an alternate available form within the dialect of the rsader, 

ER airplane ER Tom ER because ER Into 

OR plane OR Tominy OR 'cause OR in 

ER toward ER round ER trouser pocket 

OR towards OR around OR trousers pocket 

gr the OR involves a syllable deletion or insertion . This must 
be an alternate available form within the idiolect of the reader. 

ER regardless ER refrigerator 
OR irregaidless OR frigerator 

5 The OR In volves a shift to idiomatic form. 

ER The sheep were spreading over the sirics. 

OR The sheep were spreading all over the : ns-j. 

ER ... reading the words aloud . 
OH ...reading the words out loud . 

6 The OR Inv olves a shift from idiomatic form . 

ER The boss took In the camp at a glance. 
OR The boss took the camp at a glance, 

ER He is going on nine, 
OR He is going to be nine, 

^ The OR involves a misarticulRtinn. This is an inadvertent pro- 
duction of a form for which the reader has another acceptable form, 

ER Aluminum ER strJbags ER brother 
OR $Aluniiijum OR $shtrings OR $brothy 

ER soft -soled 
OR $soft-sholed 

Iri instances where the reader has an articulation difficulty and 
is unable to produce the acceptable form, 2,2 'idiolect' is marked. 
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6 & 7 SyNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC ACGSPTABILITY 



A sentence can be viewed as involving both a syntactic organ 1 5^-.^ ■ 
amd a semantic organization. The effects that a raiscue has upon 
these tvo systems can be amalysed both in terms of acceptability 
and of chamge* 

The following two categories are concerned only with whether the 
OR produces structure ajid/or mecuiing which is acceptable within 
the context of the material. 

A reader reacts to the correctness and the expect edness of material 
in terms of hio own diaJect. In both of the acceptability 
categories! the reader's dialect is the norm by which the material 
is judged. 



6 SYNTACTIC ACCEPTABILITY 

The grammatical structures forming the sentence must be viewed 
r^^vt from any semantic meaning which they caxry. The view is an 
avjuw^act one involving possible grammatical function organization. 

The sentence 

Canaries axe very vicious dogs. 

involves a grammatical organissation 

Subject be intensifier adjective subject 

pi, noun present complement 
tense pi. common 

Pl. 

which is completely acceptable while canaxies does not fit seman- 
tically with the rest of the sentence. 

The test for the syntactic acceptability of any word is that an 
acceptable English sentence be aDle to be produced with that word in 
the specified position. 

EK Did you see my little monkey? 

The grajtmatical function has been changed from 
possessive pronoun to determiner # but the 
resulting structure is fully acceptable. 

It is possible for the mlscue to produce a significant change in 
grammar which is still acceptable within the context. This category 
is meant to register only the acceptability of the OR to the rest 
of the material. 

As a reader processes a sentence, it is possible for an initial 
miscue to cause the need either for a regression correction or for 
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additional changes in the structure in order to maintain its 
acceptability t Whether or not a reader chooses to nake these 
adjustments provides a cue to his processing of gramnatical 
structure^ In determining syntactic acceptabill cy^ the entire 
sentence is read with all uncorrected niscues intact # 



In coding that the sentence must be reads 

The quick eyes of the boss found that Jacob saw^ and 
he shoutedt "Don^t shooti That's Peggy. 

In coding Jacob the sentence must be readi 

The quick eyes of the boss found what Jacob saw^ and 
he shouted t "Don't shooti That's Peggy. *• 

In coding was the sentence must be reads 

The quick eyes of the boss found what Jacob was and 
he shouted t •'Don't shooti That's Peggy." 

In coding I the sentence must be reads 

The quick eyes of the boss found what Jacob saw, auid 
he shouted, •'Don't shooti I Peggy." 

The s^lructure which is treated as an "entire sentence" is defined 
by Kellogg Hunt's concept of •minimal terminable unit'« 

It had been a long day for the dogs/ 

and Peggy ll\ped heavily as she 

approached the camp. (2 minimal terminable units) 

The rays of the setting sun lingered over 
the high Arizona desert, touching the rocky 
tip of Badger Mountain and tinting the bold 
face of Antelope Rim. (l minimal terminable unit) 

The niscue results in a structure which is completely syntactically 
unacceptable . The miscue disrupts the structure of the sentence 
and does not have any possible grammatical relationship with either 
prior or preceding portions of the sentence. 

ER I couldn't help feeling proud. 
OR I couldn't feeling proud. 

ER Hy blue airplane is not here. 
OR Ky blue airplane look not here. 



The quick eyes of the boss foxmd 



and 




shouted, "Don't shoot! [That's Peggy." 




ER Look for the red train. 
OR The. for the red train. 

The miscue results in a structure which is syntactically accept- 
able only with the prior portion of the sentence. It would be 
possible to complete this segment and produce an acceptable 
grammaticaLL structure. 

ER Billy was delighted that the roots had made such 

beautiful colors. 
OR Billy was delighted that he/ roots had made such 

baautiful colors. 

ER I stood still beside him watching. Harry was watching 

too and sweating all over his face so it shone like 

it was saeared thick with face cream. 
or' I stood still beside him watching Harry./was watching 

too and sweating all over his face so it shone like 

it was saeared thick with face creaun. 

ER He had the blue airplane. 
OR He had blue/airplane. 

ER The shallow basin of Salt Greek Wash became a gathering 
pool of darkness where a band of eight hundred sheep 
with their lambs were bedding doim for the night on a 
small patch of meadow. 

OR The shallow basin of Salt Creek «ash became a gathering 
pool of darkness where a band of eight hundred sheep 
were/ with their lambs were bedding down for the night 
on a small patch of meadow. 

The miscue results in a structure which is syntactically accept- 
able only with the following portion of t he sentence. It would 
be possible to complete this segment and produce an acceptable 
grammatical structure. 

He pulled the kitchen stepladder out into the hall. 
He pulled the kitchen stepladder/^k^ into the hall. 

ER Both of us together can open the door. 
OR Both of us/ Tommy can open the door. 

ER "Is my little monkey here?" said the man. 

OR "Is my little/the monkey here?" said the man. 

The miscua results in a structure which is syntactically accept- 
able only within the sentence . The OR sentence is a completely 
acceptable structure. However, it does not fit within the 
structural restraints that are operating within the larger 
context of the material. 



ER 
OR 
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ER Where did you get your pretty hat? 
OR Did you get your pretty new hat? 

The plot of the story revolves around i. 
number of people comuenting on a new hat 
which Mrs Duck is unaware of wearing. 
The question must reflect the person's 
awcureness of the hat. 

ER Every year they give a prize to the student with the 

most original outside project. 
OR Every year they gave a prize to the student wHh the 

most original outside project. 

The plot involves the author's attempt to win 
the prize. The action must be continuinc. 

^ The miscue results In a structure which is syntactically accept- 
able within the total T)as3afe . The OR sentence is a completely 
acceptable structxire which fits within the structural restraints 
operating within the larger context of the material. 

ER He wanted to see what was inside. 
OR Ke went to see what was inside. 

ER He was making an electric bell as a surprise for 
his mother. 

OR He was making an electric bell to surprise his 
mother. 

ER He steorted to go quickly across the room. 
OR He started to go quick across the room. 

AdditionsuL Notes; i 

When a miscue is an omission, the word following (preceding) must be 
iicluded in the reading for the miscue to be syntactically acceptable 
with prior portion of sentence (6.1), 

ER Mrs Duck looked here and there. 

OR Mrs Duck looked and/there. 

ER The expression was in the eyes and around the mouth. 

OR The expression ixi/the eyes and around the mouth. 

or syntactically accer*:able with following portion of sentence (6.2). 

ER "He did not stop here,'* said Sue. 
OR "He did/not here,** said Sue. 

ER ♦•If it bothers you to think of it as baby sitting," ay 
father said,. . . 

OR "If it bothers/you think of it as baby sitting," ay father 
saidf . .. 
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Hhen either the first or the last word of a sentence is involved in 
a aiscue, the possible structi\ral relationships to the rest of the 
sentence are limited to Hotal acceptability • , (either 6.3 or 6.^; 

ER Then one day Freddie made an interesting mixture. 
OR One day Freddie aade an interesting mixttire. 

ER From the strings she made beautiful baskets. 
OR From the strings she made beautiful blankets. 

ER Wher e did you get your pretty hat? 
OR Did you get your pretty hat? 

or to total Ui.acceptability (6.0). 

ER A policeman stared at them. 
OR I policeman stared at them. 

ER His eyes caught sight of a red jacket. 
OR He eyes caught sight of a red jacket. 

ER 1*11 be back soon . 
OR 1*11 be back so. 



7 SEMANTIC ACGEPTABILrry 

The acceptability of the meaning involved in the OR sentence is 

the concern. Multiple miscues can occur within a sentence. The 

reader has the option of correcting them or of altering the 

material. • When determining semantic acceptability, the entire 

sentence will be read with all uncorrected miscues intact. 

(An "entire sentence" will be defined as being a Minimal Terminable 

Unit.) 

He was speaking slowly and trying to think the thing out 
while he talked. 

* 

The omission of the is unacceptable with any 
portion of the sentence and will be marked 7^0. 
Because of this first miscue the substitution 
of we for he will only be marked acceptable 
with following, 7.2. 

The structiiral organization of a sentence forms the basis for 
semantic relationships. Meaning, as a language system, is depen- 
dent upon syntax. It is the order of items and the use of 
inflection that indicate the meaning relationships of the items. 
The syntactic order is separate from and can precede the meaning 
but the meaning can not exist without the order. Semantic 
acceptability can never be scored higher than syntactic acceptability. 
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She was a small yellow canary. 

syntactic acceptability 6#4 
semantic acceptability 7#0 

0 The miscue results in a structure which is completely semantiqally 
unacceptable . The miscue disrupts the meaning of the sentence and 
does not have any possible semantic relationship with either prior 
or following portions of the sentence. 

ER One of the things he liked most was cranberry picking 
in the fall. 

OR One of the things he liked most was S carberry picking 
in the fall. 

ER Kitten Jones would not have changed her white fur coat 
for anything. 

OR Kitten Jones would not have changed her white few coat 
for anything. 

ER Billy liked to taJce part in th<:; work of his tribe. 
OR Billy liked to taJce part in thts fork of tribe. 

1 The miscue results in a structure which is semantically acceptable 
only with the prior portion of the sentence . It would be possible 
to complete this segment and produce an acceptable grammatical 
structure. 

ER I thought I would faint. I thought the refrigerator 
would explode. I knew 2i Freddie's fault. 

OR I thought I would faint. I thought the refrigerator 
would explode. I knew l/was Freddie's fault. 

ER "You're just like your Uncle August - never letting 

well enough alone." 
OR "You're just like your Uncle August - never lifting/ 

well enough alone. *^ 

ER It helps me to remember the word definitions il I read 
them out loud. 

OR It helps me to remember the word definitions l/read 
them out loud. 

2 The miscue results in a structure which is semcinticgilly acceptable 
only with the following portion of the sentence . It would be 
possible to complete this segment and produce an acceptable 
grammatical structure. 

ER His Uncle Maximilian was a real chemist with a company 

in Switzerland. 
OR His Uncle Maximilian was a real /chemistry with a 

company in Switzerland. 
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ER At once Freddie set to work seriously. 
OR At /only Freddie set to work seriously. 

ER Suddenly I jumped from the chair, a wonderful idea 

im planted in my brain. 
OR Sudv -mly I jumped from the chair, a wonderful idea/ 

implant in my brain. 

3 The miscue results in a stanicture ifhich is semajitically acceptable 

• only within the sentence . The OR sentence is completely semantical] y 
acceptable. However, it does not fit within the semantic restrsLini i 
that are operating within the larger context of the material. 

ER Danny had to hold up the wires for him. 

OR Danny had to hold up the telephone wires for him. 

(Telephone wires are not in the story t nor d^ they fit in.) 

ER She taught him to know the kind of roots used by 

Winnebago Indians for many years. 
OR She taiight him to know the kind of roofs used by 

Winnebago Indians for many years. (They lived in 

tepees. ) 

4 The miscue results in a structure which is semantically acceptable 
within the total passage . The OR sentence is completely semantically 
acceptable and fits within the semantic restraints that are operating 
within the larger caatext of the material. 



ER He wanted to see what was inside. 
OR He went to see what was inside. 

ER Freddie tried, with all his strength, but he couldn't 

open the closet door. 

OR Freddie tried, with all his strength, but he coiadn't 

open the closed door^ 

ER He started to go quickly across the room. 
OR Re started to go quick across the room. 

ER "I*ve been waiting for vou. " He raised his eyes and 
looked at me. 

OR "I*ve been waiting for you/' he raised his eyes and 
looked at me. 



Additional Notes t 



As with Syntactic Acceptability, when the niscue is an omission, the 
word following (preceding) must be included in the reading for the 
miscue to be semantically acceptable with prior portion of sentence 
(7.1). 
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ER But he still thought it more fun to pretend to be 

a great scientistt.. 
OR But he still thought more/fun to pretend to be a 

great scientistttt 

ER You liavenH told me what the idea is yet# 
OR You haven't told me the/idea is yet. 

or semantically acceptable with following portion of sentence (7.2). 

ER When 200 million Americans sign a Sunday New York 
Times ad opposed to the Vietnajn War, the Pentagon 
will retreat. 

OR When 200 million Americans sign a Sunday New York 
Tijnes ad/opposed the Vietnam War, the Pentagon will 
retreat. 

ER There two men were signaling to each other, and one , 

was pointing to the clock. 
OR There two men were signaling to each other, /and was 

pointing to the clock. 

When either the first or the last word of a sentence is involved in 
a miscue, the possible semantic relationships to the rest of the 
sentence are limited to Hotal acceptability', (either 7.3 ov 7 A) 

ER He will make a good pet. 

OR We. will make a good pet. 

ER He and the fawn would race together through the forest . 

OR He and the fawn would race together through the field. 

or to 'total unacceptability' (7«0). 

ER All of them were living in Switzerland. 
OR Anx of them were living in Switzerland. 

ER She made her own paints from the roots that Billy 

gathered from the swamps . 
OR She made her own paints from the roots that Billy 

gathered from the stamps . 

8 TRANSFORMATION 

A reader works with already generated and transformed grammatical 
structures. His miscues reflect his anticipation of the deep 
structure, surface structur»3 and the meaning with which he is 
dealing. It is possible for a miscue to cause a change in either 
or both. 
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Syntactic changes which the reader institutes can occur at either 
the deep or surface structure level# In this sense, he recreates 
the generative process of the author and transforms the material# 



A fcraamatical transformation is not involved > The syntactic 
structxrre of the sentence is unchanged. 

a) A change involving only surface level morphophonemic 
rules* 

ER an ER can not 
OR a OR can't 

b) A change involving meaning only# 

BR It sounded like a fire siren • 
OR It . shouted like a fire siren. 

ER He taped the batteries end to end# 
OR He tapped the batteries end to end. 

c) Changes occurring within the noun and noun modifi-er 
category. 

1. Distinctions between masculine and feminine in 
oiouns auid titles. 

ER Mr. ER boy ER Jdtm ER aviator 
OR Mrs. OR -girl OR Joan OR aviatrix 

2. Substitutions of one nomi type for another. 

ER The s urprise is in Joy box. (common notxn) 
OR The five is in my box. (word as word naiie) 

3. Changes occurring between noim modifier fillers. 

ER ...during the television program, (noun 
adjunct) 

OR •.•during the televised program, (verb 
derived noun) 

ER ...the ears of the larger dog. (comparative) 
OR ...the ears of the large dog. 

k» Soito changes between pronouns. 

ER he (she) 
OR it 

When the noun referred to is an 
j»nimal or object. 
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d) An omission or insertion within a grammatical function 



ER "Look at me," said Yellow Bird. 
OR "Look at me,** said Bird . 

Both Yellow and Bird are keyed as 
noun phrasal unit. So that the 
word omission does not cause the 
omission of the grammatical function, 

e) Movements of adverbs or particles within a sentence, 

ER Take your shoes off, 
OR Take off your shoes. 

ER He ran happily. 
OR Happily he ran. 

f ) Variations not involved in -^he sentence structure. 

ER The words " corrals" and •*boss" meant things 
to Peggy. 

OR The words " corral" and "boss" meant things 
to P^gy. 

A transformation occurs which involves a difference in deep structure 
between the ER and OR. In some instances both syntax and meaning 
are changed, in others, the syntax changes while the meaning is 
retained. 

a) Differences in tense or number, 

ER As they approached the tent, the thin wail 
of coyotes reached her ears from upstream. 

OR As they approached the tent, the thin wail 
of coyotes reached their ears from upstream. 

ER He was the spring flowers. 
OR He saw a spring flowers 

Determiner substitutions do not usually 
involve a transformation, but in this 
case, the determiner substitution causes 
a move from singulsu: to plural. 

b) Omissions or insertions of a grammatical function. 

SR All of them were living in Switzerland. 

OR All of them were living in about Switzerland. 
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ER His father usually called him Tinker. 
OR His father called him Tinker. 

ER She put on a bright cottcm dress. 
OR She pi^t on a cotton dress. 

ER He was straining to get the words out. 
OR He was straining to get out, 

ER We have many goals for tomorrow. 

OR He have made many goals for tomorrow. 

c) Changes in the relationship of phrases and/or clauses. 

ER I'm going to give you an injection. Serum. 
OR I'm going to give you an injection of serum. 

ER It went in smooth as into cheese. 

(as if it were going into cheese) 
OR It went in smooth as cheese, 

(as cheese is smooth) 

ER Here, taJce one. (you take one) 

OR Here's one. (one for you) 

ER typical, that's it, typical, ( that as a pronoun) 

OR Typical, that is, typical, ( that as a clause marker) 

ER Oi nights when the fires were burning, she 

often heard coyotes singing a protest from 

distant ridges. 
OH Oi nights when the fires were burning, she 

often heard coyotes singing to protest from 

distant ridges. 

ER He said to keep quite still. 
OR He said to keep quiet , still. 

ER I switched off the headlamps of the car so 
the beam wouldn't swing in through the 
window of the side bedroom and wake Harry 
Pope. 

( The beam wouldn't swing in and the beam 
wouldn't wake) 
OR I switched off the headlamps of the car so 
the beam wouldn't swing in through the 
window of the side bedroom and wpke Harry 
Pope. 

(I switched off and 1 woke) 
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A transfornatlon occurs In which the deep structiire of the ER and 
the OR regains the sane wh il e the surface structure of the OK Is 
generated by a different sbl, of compulsory rules . The author and 
the reader have a different set of obligatory transformations in 
their graiuiarSi 

a) Regional or social dialect variations are involved. 



b) The author has produced a structure which is either 
unusuauL for the situation or not entirely correct. 



ER Billy knew that fawns were very shy. 
OR Billy knew that fawns axe very shy. 

The shyness of fawns is a continuing 
situation and need not be past tense 
because of the verb knew in the 
sentence. 

ER Knew I mustnH move, (This is not a usual 

surface level deletion^) 
OR I knew I mustn't move. 



c) Compulsory rule shifts have become iiivolvcd due to a 
change in terms. 



ER After school one day Ted went for a walk in 
the park, 

OR After the show one day Tel went for a walk in 
the park* 



A transformation occurs in which the deep structure of the ER and 
the OR remains the sajne while the surface structure of the OR is 
generated by ailtemate available rules . The reader has available, 
in his grammar, the transform rules for both ER and OR surface 
structures. 

FR This senseless, futile debate between the obstetrician 

and the mortician will end. 
OR This senseless, futile debate between obstetrician and 

the mortician will end. 



ER 
OR 



She tore bunches of fur from his back. 
She tore bunch of fur from his back. 



EH 
OR 



He tos gone to the store 
He gone to the store. 



To be fully syntactically acceptable the before 
mortician would also need to be omitted. 



ER One of them tore chunks of fur and hide from 
her neck while the other slashed a hind foott 

OR One of them tore chunks of fur and hide from 
her neck# The other slashed a hind foot. 

ER When Freddie told how he had fixed the clock 

Mrs. Miller said, "You're just like Uncle Charier. 

OR When Freddie told how he fixed the clock 

Mrs. Miller said, "You're just like Uncle Charles." 

The variation in forms of the past tense 
does not alter the meaning. 

ER He started to go quickly across the room, 
OR He started to go quick across the room. 

An alternate acceptable adverbial form. 

ER ...counting each step carefully in the dark so I wouldn't 

take an extra a, which wasn't there... 
OR ...counting eujn step carefully in the dark so I wouldn t 

take an extra step which wasn't there... 

Involves the same antecedent. 

ER The building of coyote fixes was not to her... 
OR The building of the coyoi*.c fires was not new to her... 

BR The herder patted Chip and gave an arm sign^. .. 

OR The herder patted Chip and gave him an arm signal. . . 

The deep structure has been lost or garbled . Sometimes the reader 
is completely unsuccessful in handling the grammatical structure 
produced by the author because it is new to him. or he fails 
either to recognize or anticipate it. He does not produce the 
structure used by the author and he fails to produce any recognisable 
portion of an alternate structure. (The coding of Phrase - 15 and 
Clause - 16 is optional when Transformation is coded 'lost or 
garbled'. ) 

a) The st^ticture has been lost. 

ER " A doctor . Of course. That's it. I'll 

get Ganderbai.** 
OR "Of course. That's its. I'll get Ganderbai." 

ER ..."I'm going to give you an injection. Serum. 

just a prick but try not to move."... 
OR ..."I'm going to give you an injection. Just 

a prick but try not to move."... 
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b) The structure has been garbled • (Syntactic Acceptability 
has been coded 'not acceptable* - 6.0) 



ER What his mother called him depended on what he 

had done last. 
OR What his mother called him $dipedee on what he 

had done last. 

Neither the use of an inflectional 
ending or of intonation made it 
possible to assign a greimmatical 
fimction to this non-word. 

ER None of the chemicals in his set was harmful. 
OR Known of the chemicals in his set was harmful. 

ER They were not likely to explode. 
OR They were not likely to employed . 

9 There is some question of whether or not a transformation is involved 
in the miscue. Sometimes there might be a doubt as to whether the 
change which has occurred falls within the parameters of the trans- 
formation category. This confusion can be due either to the OR 
containing a very limited portion of structure or to some confusion 
concerning the limits of the parameters themselves. 

In such situations the Transformation category should be marked 
•doubtful* (8.9) and the miscue should be keyed, in the rest of the 
taxonomy categories, as if no transformation is involved. 



9 & 10 SYNTACTIC AND SEMANTIC CHANGE 

In two previous categories, the syntactic and semantic acceptability 
of the OR has been measured. The question now becomes one of 
evaluating how extensive a change the miscue has caused in both the 
structure and the meaning of the ER. 

Like the Graphic Proximity and Phonemic Proximity categories. 
Syntactic Change and Semantic Change are scored using a zero through 
nine scale of increasing similarity. The points on the scales 
are intended to have equal weight across the two categories. 

When a miscue produces a sentence which is syntactically acceptable 
(6.3 or 6.^), the degree of syntactic change between the ER and the 
OR is measured. 

Because syntax can be examined with ever increasing f initeness, 
the following set of parameters is used for this category. 
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a) In coding Syntactic Change, phrase structure is 
considered to consist of a surface level NP and VP 
so that changes in^^olving adverbial phrases are 
treated as changes within tne verb phrase and not as 
changes in phrase structure # 

b) The surface structure of a sentence is treated 
being composed of independent, dependent and embedded 
clauses* 

independent t He ran home* 

The dog bit the man when he entered 
the cage. 

dependent! The girl screamed when the cars hit . 
After the gajne ended , the teaun 
celebrated* 

embeddedi The yellow bird,,, (adjective) 

^Vs house, •, (possessive pronominal) 
He wanted to buy a toy, (infinitive) 

c) Conjunctions cire not treated as a part of either the 
phrase or clause structure when connecting two independent 
units. 



ER 


He 


ran 


and he jumped. 


clause 


- no involvement 


OR 


He 


ran. 


He jumped. 


phrase 


- no involvement 


ER 


It 


was 


blue and green. 


phrase 


- substitution 


OR 


It 


was 


blue -green. 


clause 


- omissi<Mi 


ER 


He 


ran 


and then he sat. 


clause 


- no involvement 


OR 


He 


ran, 


then he sat. 


phrase 


- no involvement 



When reading the text sentence to determine Syntactic 
Change all uncorrected miscues made previous to the 
miscue being keyed must be read intact. 



9 SYNTACTIC CHANGE 

Blank This category is inappropriate . The miscue involves either no 
or partial syntactic acceptability (Syntactic Acceptability 
•0\ 'l* or '2'). 

0 The syntax of the OR and the ER are unrelated . They retain no 
single common element of a particular phrase structure, 

ER Where •d it bite you? 
OR A bite? 

1 The syntax of the OR and the ER have a single element in common . 
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2 The syntax of the OR has a key element which retains the syntactic 
function of the ER . 

ER You do not have to stay home. 
OR You may go and have fun. 

Retention of the noun phrase. 

3 There is a major change in the syntax of the OR . 

ER •'Sue/ said the man. "He did have it." 
OR Sue said. *'The man, he did have it." 

All of the phrases remain present but their 
basic relationships are aJ-tered. 

ER He was lying there very still and tense as though he 
was holding onto himself hard because of sharp pedn* 

OR He was lying there very still and tense as he thought 
he was holding onto himself hard because of sharp pain* 

Addition of a clause. 

ER "Oh^ I like it here." 
OR "Go. I like it here." 

Addition of a clause. 

4 There is a minor change in the syntax of the OR . 

ER When summer ended, th e Whitemoon's packed their 

belongings again. 

OR The summer ended. The Whitemoon's packed their 

belongings again. 

Move from dependent to independent clause. 

ER He was speaking moire slowly than ever now and so 

softly I had to lean close to hear him. 
OR He was speaking more slowly than ever and now so 

softly I had to lean close to hear him. 

Change in dependency of adverb. 

ER Soon he returned with two straight sticks. 
OR Soon he returned two straight sticks. 

Move from prepositional phrase to direct object. 
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ER "Well, he's home a lot>" I sald > 
OR "Well, he's home a lot*** 

Omission of the dialogue carrier. 

ER He was wearing a pair of pajamas with blue* brown and 
white stripes. 

OR He was wearing a pair of pajamas? blue and brown, with 
white stripes. 

Move from adjectives embedded in prepositional 
phrase to subject complements. 

5 There is a na.lor change within the structure of the phrase . This 
includes the insertion, deletion or substitution within the phrs:se 
of any structure having more than one constituent 

ER I want you to save hsuLf your alloweince for it each week. 
OR I want you to save half your allowance each week. 

Omission of a prepositional phrase. 

ER He had a carriage. 
OR He had a horse-drawn cairriage. 
(that was drawn by a horse) 

]jisertion of an embedded clause* 

ER I will tell it all over Green Hills. 
OR I will tell it all on Green Hills. 

With the substitution of one preposition 
for another (over for cai), all moves from 
being a function word quantifier to the 
direct object. Yet the basic structural 
outlines of the sentence have not changed. 

ER He is going an nine. 
OR He is going to be nine. 

A verb particle is replaced by an infinitive form* 

ER •'Then I will find work,** said Ted* 
OR "Then I will work,** said Ted. 

The direct object replaces the verb. 

6 There is a minor change within the structure of the phrase . This 
includes the insertion, deletion or substitution of any single 
constituent within the phrase structure. 
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ER He did see the fires, 

OR He did not see the fires. 

Insertion of the negative. 

ER She pounded the yoiing trees into long strings. 
OR She pounded the young trees into strings. 

Omission of embedded adjective. 

ER I leaned on the baby bed. 
OR I leaned on the baby's bed. 

Move from adjective to possessive noun 
modifier. 

ER ...most of them came from ^jungle rivers where... 
OR ...moj't of them came from Jungle River where... 

Move from common to proper noun. 

ER He raised his eyes and looked at me . 
OR He iraised his eyes and looked now . 

Move from prepositional phrase to adverb. 

ER I could see he was awake. 

OR I could have seen he was awake. 

Hove from past tense to past perfect. 

7 There is a change in person, tense, number or gender of the OR . 

ER How he wanted to go back. 
OR Hov he wants to go back. 

ER Billy sang for all the tribe . 
OR Billy sang for all the tribes. 

ER I made a special mixture. 
OR He made a special mixture. 

ER You not in bed yet? 
OR You're not in bed yet . 

The move away from the question does not 
alter the relationship of the sentence to 
the rest of the text, 

8 There is a change in choice of function word or another minor shift 
in the OR , This includes changes within sub-categories yf a 
function word and the omission or insertion of optional surface 
structure. No miscues which cause either a change in dependency 

or modification will be coded in this sub-category. 
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a) Changes in choice of a function word. 

ER There was a dinosaur. 
OR There was gne^ dinosaur. 

ER Young dissidents have been widely berated 

for lacking an alternative to the presen system. 

OR Young dissidents have been widely berated 

for lacking an alternative in the present system. 

ER ...and the generation now in power will widen 

into a new national fault line. 
OR ...and the generation now in power will widen 

to a new national, fault line. 

b) Omission or insertion of optional surface structure. 

ER He heard the rustling of leaves. 

OR He heaird the rustling of the leaves. 

ER It is impossible to grow, change, mature or 
expand,... 

OR It is impossible to grow, change and mature or 
expand,. .. 

ER I saw that my mother was smiling broadly. 
OR I saw my mother was smiling broadly. 

ER Knew I mustn't move. 

OR I knew I mustn't move. 

ER "Quickly Timber, but take your shoes off." 

OR "Quickly Timber, you take your shoes off." 

ER I sweatr it. 
OR I swear. 

The syntax of the OR is unchanged from t he syntax of the SRt Only 
form class (noun, verb, adjective, adverb) substitutions will be 
marked here. Included are all null forms for tense or number 
which are dialect variations. 

ER The windows were full of miPT)ies and kittens. 
OR The windows were full of pets and kittens • 

ER What queer experiment was it this time? 
OR What queen experiment was it "this time? 

ER What his mother called him depended on what he had 
done last. 

OR What his mother called him depend on what he had 
done last. 
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10 SEMAMTIC CHANGE 



When a miscue produces a sentence which is semantically acceptable 
(7.3 or 7.4) the degree of semantic change between the ER and the 
OR is measured. 

In reading the text sentence to determine Semantic Change all un- 
corrected miscues made previous to the aiscue being keyed must be 
read intact. 

Blank This category is inappropriate # The miscue involves either no 
or partial semantic acceptability (Semantic Acceptability marked 
0, 1 or 2). 

0 The OR is completely anomolous to the rest of the stciy « A concept, 
action or relationship is introduced which is totally incongruous 
to the rest of the story. 

ER The bulb began to glow , 
OR The bulb began to grow. 

The bulb is an electric lights 

ER He came out of his slump and looked around. 
OR He came out of his slum and looked around. 

The reference was to how a T.V. producer 
was sitting. 

ER She turned questioning eyes to the coughing herder and 

then to the sheep and the shadowy figure of Chip moving 

about the band. 
OR She turned questioning eyes to the coughing herder and 

then to the sheep and the shadowy figure of the chimp 

moving about the band. 

The story involves a sheep herder, two dogs, 
and a herd of sheep. 

1 There is a change or loss affecting the plot in basic sense or 
creating major anomalies . 

ER It was no less than an hour bef ora dawn . 
OR It was no less than an hour before dark. 

The coyotes in the story become a danger 
to the sheep during the late hours of 
the night. 
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ER Just like your Uncle Maximilian! 
OR I like your Uncle Maximilian! 

This line is repeated throughout the 
story as the mother compares her son 
to his uncles. 

ER We're two days out from the corrals and a day late 
on the drive. 

OR We're two days out from the quarrel and a day late 
on the drive. 

The possibility of help hinges on their 
expected arrival at the corrals^ 

2 There Is a change or loss involving kev aspects of the story or 
RPriously interfering with sub-"Plots . 

ER ••Oh, I like it here*" 
OR ''Go# Hike it here." 

The character who is speaking likes her 
locale because of the other characters. 
She does. not want them to leave. 

ER 'This is the last day of Fair Week# 
OR This is the light day of Fair Week* 

This was the main character's only chance 
to earn money and see the fair. 

ER Then her eyes caught a movement in the sage near the 

-bop of the knoll* 
OR Then her eyes caught a movement in the same near the 

top of the knoll. 

The plot hinges on the dog successfully 
picking up the cuer of a coyote attack* 

3 There is a rihange or loss resultin g in inconsistency concemlnp; 
a ma. jor incident, ma.ior char acter or aa.ior sequence* 

ER Freddie tried with all his strength, but he couldn^'t 

open the closet door either. 
OR Freddie tried with all his strength, but he couldii t 

open the closet door enough. 

If the door had opened at all the sister would 
have had light and Freddie would not have 
had to construct a flashlight to keep her 
from being frightened until help came. 
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£R In one comer of the kitchen, Freddie was busy 

working on an experiment. 
OR In one comer of the kitchen, mother was busy 

working on an experiment. 

Mother, and the rest of the family, object 
to Freddie's experimenting, 

ER ^ind the toys!" said the man. 
OR "The toys!" said the man. 

The hunt for the missing toys is the main 
action of the story. 

^ There is a change or loss resulting in inconsistency conceminp 
a minor incident, minor character or minor aspect of seq uence. 

ER We have to buy feed for the horse . 
OR We have to buy ru^s for the house . 

The main point is that the family must 
spend their money on things other than 
tickets to the fair. 

ER Then it stopped moving and now it's lying there 

in the wsLrmth. 
OR Then it stopped moving and now it's probabj^y 

lying there in the warmth. 

There is no doubt in the character's mind 
that a snaJce is lying there. 

5 There is a ch ange or loss c T aspect which is sign ificant but Hn»^ 
not create inr.Qn<:dQi.pnr1o^ . Ithin the story . 

ER He had been experimenting with his chemistry set. 
OR He had been experimenting with his set. 

This is the first mention of the chemistry 
set in the story and the omission limits 
information on a significant aspect. 

6 There is a change or loss of an unimportant detail of the story . 

ER One of the things he liked most was cranberry picking. 
OR One of the things he got most was cranheny picking. 

This is just one of a number of jobs 
which the boy in the story does for the 
tribe. 
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i\2 I want you to zx/e half your allowance for it 
each week. 

OR I want to save half youT- allowance for it 3acl. 
wt-eki 

There is a change in detail concerning 
whether the mother or the boy will be 
responsible for saving the money. 

ER Hoxt he placed the bulb so that it touched the cap 

on the top battery • 
OR Next he placed the balb so that it touched the cap 

on the battery. 

There is a change in the number of batteries 
the boy uses in making his flashlight. 

7 There is a change in person, tense, number ^ comparative, etc. 
which is noncriticaJL to the story . 

ER Andrew had made a very favorable impression, 
OR Andrew made a very favorable impression. 

ER "Where are you?" he shouted. 
OR "Where are you?" she shouted. 

8 There is a slight chanRe in connotation . 

ER Then he noticed that this one's leg was broken. 
OR Then he noticed that one leg was broken. 

ER Then they all crowded into the car. 
OR Then they slLI crawled into the car. 

ER Ganderbai took a piece of red rubber tubing from his 

bag and slid one end under and up and around Harry's 
bicep. 

OR Gandertx i took a piece of rubber tubing from his bag 

and slia one end under and up and aroimd Harry's bicep. 



or. substitution of a similar name which doesn't confuse the cast . 

ER Billy Whitemoon was a Winnebago Indian boy. 
OR Billy Whitemoon was a $Wonniebago Indian bpy* 

ER I went across to the door of H arry's rooin# opened it 

quietly, and looked in. 

OR I went across to the door of Henry's room» opened it 

quietly, and lookod in. 
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9 No change has occurred Involving story meanlnfa; . 

ER They covered it (*) with deer hides to keep the 

family dry in rainy weather. 
OR They covered it with deer hide to keep the family 

dry in rainy weather. 

(* a summer house) 

ER He heard the rustling of leaves. 

OR He heard the rustling of the leaves, 

ER When summer ended , the Whitemoons packed their 

belongings again. 
OR The summer ended . The Whitemoons packed their 

belongings again. 

ER "I've been waiting for you/; He raised his eyes and 

looked at me. 

OR "I've been waiting for you ,** he raised his eyes and 
looked at me. 



11 INTONATION 

Changes in intonation are involved in almost all miscues. This 
category attempts to register only those situations where the 
intonation change is part of the direct cause of the miscue and 
not only a result of other changes. 

0 Intonation Is not Inv olved in the miscue . Within these miscues 
the intonation shifts which occur result from other changes which 
the reader has made. 

ER "You are too little," said Father. 
OR "You is too little," said Father. 

ER Here is something you can do . 
OR Here is something to get down . 

ER Come, Peggy. 
OR Come on, Peggy. 

1 An Inton ation shift within a word is involved . The shift in in- 
tonation creates either a non--word or a different lexical item. 

ER " Philosophical !" I yelled. 
OR " PhllosozLphical! I yelled. 

ER ...lingered over the high Arizona desert,... 
OP ...lingered over the high Arizona de=sert ^ ^ . ^ 
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ER • • • ^ the tendon above one hind leg was severed ■ • • • 
OR • • • , the tendon above one hind leg was se^vered, • . . 

2 An intonation shift is involved between words within one phrase 
structure of the sentence # The shift does not cause changes 
which cross phrase stn'.ccure boundaries, 

ER •••came from .it uiKle rivers where. 
OR • • • came from Jungle River where, • r 

Jungle moves from an adjective position to 
a port of a proper nsuae (noun phrase). 

ER •••that grew under water # snails , and^^^ 
OR •••that grew underwater snails , and^^^ 

Snail s moves from being the first in a list 
of items that grow under water to being a 
specifically iaodified kind of snails 

3 Intonation is involved which is relative to the phrase or clause 
structure of the sentence • The intoriation shift causes changes 
which cross phrase and/or clause boundaries. 

ER Tomorrow we must crown a Miss America who has buck teeth, 

cash in Las Vegas » abandon our callir.g cards and list 

everj'one in Who's Who^ 
OR Tomorrow we must crown a Miss America who has buck teeth, 

cash in Las Vegas, abandon our calling cards and list 

everyone in Who's Who^ 

In the ER sentence cash in is a verb plus 
particle meaning "to turn in,** The reader 
anticipated a noun meaning "money" plus a 
prepositional phrase. 

ER ...a last look assured her that all was well and that her 

mate was patrolling the far side. 
OR ...a last look assured her that all was i;ell ^ that her 

mate wao patrolling the far side. 

ER The dogs uneasiness, growing for the past f-ytu days, now 

became more acute. 
OR The dogs ungreasy grow l for the past few days, now 

became more acute. 

k A shift in terminal sentence intonation is involved . 

ER It was fun to go to school. When he wasn't in 

school, he skated with his friends. 
OR It was fun to go to school when he wasn't in 

school. He skated with his friends. 
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ER And brin^ serua for a krait bite. 
OR And bring serua for a krait bite? 

ER Her muscles tensed» As she started forward # Chip 

wheeled to face the knoll. 
OR Her muscles tensedas she started forwards Chip 

wheeled to face the knoll. 

5 The Intonation change involves a substitution of a con.iunction 
for terminal punctuation or the reverse . 

ER The boys fished and then they cooked their catch. 
OR The boys fished. Then they cooked their catch. 

ER She pounded the young trees into long strings. 

From the strings she made beautiful baskets. 
OR She pounded the young trees into long strings and 

from the strings she made beautiful baskets. 

6 The intonation change involves direct quotes , 

ER "Tom,** said mother. 
OR Tom said, "Mother." 

ER Mr. Miller sighed . "Seriously, Tinker , sometimes I 
wish you didn*t want to be a scientist. 

OR Mr. Miller sighed seriously. "Tinker sometimes I wish 
you didn't want to be a scientist." 



12 THROUGH 16 LEVELS 

Previous categories have registered the occurrence of any syntactic 
change. The following set of categories records these changes for 
both surface and deep structure in relation to the varying 
structural constituents. 

Language constituents are interrelated so that a change within one 
can ailso mean a change in another. Where possible, these compulsory 
relationships are indicated. 

In many ways, change at one struct'zral level causes changes at all 
of the succeeding levels. For this Xv^ason, the categories in this 
section become increasingly selective of the phenc^nena which they 
record as they incorporate subsequent categories. 

The kind and level of miscue can restrict the possible involvement 
of structural constituents. When a category is either not involved 
or restricted from invoJ.vement zero will be marked. 
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12 SUBHORPHEKIC 

Sound differences between the ER and the OR are recorded. These 
differences are limited to one and two phoneme sequences and 
bound jnor^iemes which are composed of a schwa plus a consonant. 

0 The submorphewic level is no t involved. 

a) There is a difference of a two phoneoe sequence whicn 1*> 
either co-terminus with the morpheme or within a three 
to four phoneme sequence. 

ER an ER of ER had ER the 
OR a OR it OR made OR this 

ER bigger 
OR better 

b) The miscue is a word level substitution with a difference 
greater than a two phoneme sequence. 

ER explode ER tdaximilian ER cranberry 
OR employed OR $Maxmil OR $canderbeny 

c) The miscue involves a whole word omission/insertion, or 
a phrase level miscue. 

ER It's vejiy dark in here. 
OR It's very dark here. 

ER I can't get out. 
OR I can't get it out. 

ER He put it aside . 

OR He put it to the side . 

1 There is a ^mbRtitution of phonemes. This can include a sub- 
stitution between a one and two phoneme sequence. 

ER bit ER then ER none ER hunger ER rocky 
OR bat OR when OR known OR hungry OR rocks 

ER weakened 
OR widened 

A one phoneme sequence can be co-terminus with the morpheme. 

ER I 
OR A 
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2 There Is an insertion of a phoneme(s) . 



ER tanks ER Tom ER your ER a ER high 
OR $tranks OR Tommy OR yours OR the OR higher 

3 There is an omission of a phoneme(s) . 

ER tracks ER quickly ER feasted ER midst 
OR tacks OR quick OR feast OR mist 

ER noses 
OR nose 

^ There is a reversal of phonemes . 

ER pilot ER Spot ER girl ER split 
OR polite OR stop OR grill OR slipped 

5 There ar e miatiple minor phonemic variations . This in^^olves the 
occurrence of more than one substitution, insertion, or omission 
of a one or two phoneme sequence within a longer morpheme. 

ER dinosaur ER Winnebago ER experimenting 

OR $dine4-oh+staur OR $Wonniebag OR $83Pairamenteeng 



13 BOUND & COMBINED MORPHEME 

Miscues involving bound or combined morphemes axe marked first for 
the physical qualities of the miscue — substitution, insertion, 
omission, reversal — and then for the kind of morphemic involve- 
ment. The examples are presented from the perspective of the 
morphemic involvement. 

Included here are all miscues involving inflectional, derivational 
or contractional morphemes* 

Irregularly formed bound morphemes which involve spelling changes 
internal to the root word (come/came, woman/women, ox/oxen) are 
included within the category. 

Also included are variant base forms which cause the use of bound 
morphemr allomorphs (breakfas breakfases). (See Word and 

Free morpheme categoriet- alsot) 

00 This cat ^' ory is not involved ! 

a) T^here is a word level substitution which does not involve 
jound or combined morphemes. 

ER when ER cranberry ER and ER backwaixi 
OR then OR $can jerry OR had OR backwirds 
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ER toHard ER *ucked 
OR towards 0* .tuck 

b) The miscue involves an irregularly formed bound morpheme 
which does not involve internal spelling changes. 

ER sheep ER read 
OR sheep OR read 

c) The Rjuscue involves either the omission or insertion of 
a whole word or phrase. 

ER Billy smiled shyly . Then he began to sing. 
OR Billy smiled. Then he began to sing. 

ER All of them were living in Switzerland, 

OR All of them were living in about Switzerland. 

d) There is a change in phrase or sentence level intonation* 

"ER It was fun to go to school. Whe n he wasn't 
in school y he skated with his friends. 

OR It was fun to go to school when he wasn't in 
school. He skated with his friends. 

1 The mlscue involves an inflectional suffix . 

11 subst it ut ion 

ER help ER frightened ER girl ER horse 
OR helped OR frightening OR girls OR houses 

ER Freddie's ER walked 

OR Teddie (dialect) OR want ing 

All miscues involving tense and number changes through inflectional 
endings will be treated as substitutions. 

Dialect related miscues involving a null form of the possessive will 
be treated as substitutions. 

21 insertion 

ER Freddie ER small ER high ER hurt 
OR Freddi e's OR smallest OR higher OR hunt ing 

31 omission 

ER quic kly ER gro wing ER cooking 
OR quick OR growl OR cook 
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^1 reversal 

ER coyote's walk 
OR coyote walks 

_2 The mlscue Involves a non-Inflected f omit This is restricted to 
situations in which both the ER and OR are words which indicate 
inflection through internal spelling changes # 

12 substitution 

ER woman ER men ER come 
OR women OR woman OR came 

This sub-category will never involve insertions, omissions, or 
reversals t 

_3 The miscue involves a contractional suffix , 

13 substitution 

ER you've ER I'm 
OR it's OR I'll 

23 insertion 

ER you ER could ER I 

OR you^^re OR couldn't OR I'^l 

33 omission 

ER couldn't ER he ts 
OR could OR he 

^3 reversal 

ER needn't have 
OR needed had n't 

Jf The miscue involves a derivational suffix . 

1^ substitution 

ER hopefully 
OR hopelessly 

2k insertion 

ER Tom ER hunger ER reassure 

OR TommjL (diminutive) OR hungry, OR reassu rance 
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3^ omission 



ER sunny beach 
OR sun beach 

ER herder 
OR herd 

44 reversal 

_5 The miscue nvolves a prefix» 

15 substitution 

EH extemauL 
OR internal 

25 insertion 

ER usual 
OR unusual 

35 omission 



ER meaning less 
OR meaning 



ER prec once-pt ion 
OR $recon cept ion 



ER regardless 
OR irregardle ss 



ER impaxtial 
OR Sunpartial 



ER urgently 
OR ungently 



EH pred eteinalned 
OR determined 



ER descendant 
OR $scendant 



45 reversal 



ER pred etermined requisition 
OR determined $ prer eq uis it ion 



jS The roiscue crosses affix types > 

16 subst itut ion 

ER televised program 
OR television program 



ER us eless 
OR unless 



ER needn't 

OR needed 



46 reversal 



ER small worker 
OR smaller work 

This sub-category will never involve omissions or insertions* 

J] The miscue involves the base^ There is some confusion over what 
constitutes the root word* 



17 subst itut ion 



ER sheep (pl«) 
OR sheeps. 



ER women 
OR womens 



ER drovmed 
OR $drownded 
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This sub-category will never include insertions, omissions, or 
reversals. 

Additional Notest 

In some instances a single miscue involves two or more changes which 
fall within the Bound and Combined Morpheme category. In such in- 
stances sub-mi scues are used (See ) and all of the 
changes noted. 



Ik WORD AND FREE MORPHEME 

Free morphemes are oral meaning bearing units within the language 
which can function independently or in combination with other free 
or bound morphemes. Words are graphic representaticxxs of free 
morphemes, and free and bound morpheme combinations. 

Miscues involving words and/or free mc phemes are marked first for 
the physical qualities of the miscue — substitution, insertion, 
omission, reversal — and then for the kind of morphemic involvement. 
The exsimples are presented from the perspective of the morphemic 
involvement. 

00 This category is not involved. 

a) The miscue involves either a misarticulation. 



ER institifti 
OR institute 




ER tightiVJ/ 
OR tighl^eiled^ 



ER sickly whisper 
OR $slicky whisper 



ER soft -soled shoes 
OR $soft-sholed shoes 



or. 



a morphophonemic variant of a word. 



ER little ER just ER reassuring 

OR $lit+tle OR $jus OR $resuring 



b) The 
but 



word involved in the miscue is not physically changed 
its gTcLmmatical function and/or meaning is altered. 



ER He went in the house, (preposition) 
OR He went in. (pro-adverb) 



ER He was a criminal lawyer, (noun adjunct) 
OR He was a criminal , (noun) 



c) The miscue is at the phrase level. 



ER You do not have to stay home * 

OR You may go and have fun t 

ER He is going on nine. 

OR He is going to be nine. 

ER I haven't . 

OR I have not . 

1 The BR and/or the OR involve a multiple morpheme word . 

11 substitution 

ER He looked at the doll. 

OR He looks at the doll. 

EIR She thumped the caunera. .. 

OR She climbs the camera... 

ER It was useless. 

OR It Kas unless. 

ER They packed their belongings . 

OR They packed their belonging . 

ER Mr Jones finished the pictures... 

OR Mr Jones fishing the pictures... 

21 insertion 

ER All of them were living in Switzerland* 

OR All of them were living in about Switzerland. 

ER I suspect that the gap between... 

OR I suspect that the generation gap between. .. 

ER We'll just have to build fires again. 

OR He'll just have to build bigger fires again. 

31 omission 

ER He heard a little moaning cry. 

OR He heard a little cry. 

ER The chicken pecked ra pidly . 

OR The chicken pecked. 

ER The helpless animal at her feet... 

OR The animal at her feet... 
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U'O reversal 

Any reordering of already existing elements within 
the text will be treated as a word reversalt Word 
level reversals are not marked according to the 
nxinber or kind of morphemes contained within the 
two words involved in the miscuet 

ER I can do it. 
OR Canjtdo it? 

ER A first look . 
OR A look first . 

ER He was taking the shoes off » 
OR He was taking off the shoes * 

2 The ER and/or the OR involve a sinple morpheme word . 

12 substitution 

ER The train was. . • 

OR The toy. was. . * 

ER The women came, (irregularly formed plural) 

OR The woman came. 

ER He came., (irregularly formed past tense) 

OR He went . 

ER ...to accept a future they want and... 

OR ...to accept the future they want and... 

22 insertion 

ER He heard the rustling of leaves. 

OR He heard the rustling of the leaves. 

ER The boy ran. 

OR The young boy ran. 

ER ...we have many goals for tomorrow. 

OR ...we have made many goals for tomorrow. 

32 omission 

ER The owner of the store explained that the fish. 
OR The owner of the store explained the fish... 

ER He returned with two sticks. 
OR He returned two sticks. 
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ER ..•wandered away from its mother, and she 

raced to it., . 
OR ...wandered away from its mother, she raced 

to it... 



-J The ER is a single morpheme word and the OR is a multiple morpheine 
word . 

13 substitution 



ER How do I know he is your deer? 
OR How do I know he is yours, dear? 

ER He sang for all the tribe . 
OR He sang for all the tribes . 

ER Yet by accident he might discover something. 
OR Yet by accidently he might discover something. 

ER ..,,that maturity will force the young to stop 
fighting... 

OR ...that maturity will enforce the young to 
stop fighting. . . 



This sub-category will never involve insertions, omissions or 
reversals. 

The ER is a multiple morpheme word and the OR is a single morpheme 
word . 

14 substitution 



ER One of the things he liked most was cranberry 
picking. 

OR One of the things he got most was cranberry 
picking. 

ER This one's leg was broken. 
OR This one leg was broken. 



This sub-category will never involve insertions, omissions, or 
reversals. 

_5 The miscue involves a free morpheme within a lonfcer wonl . 
15 substitution 



ER 
OR 



They crowd ed into the car. 
They crawl ed into the car. 



ER 
OR 



He looke d. 
He .jumpe d. 
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ER ...and tinting the bold face of Antelope Rim. 
OR ...and tilti ng the bold face of Antelope Rim. 

ER His hold weake ned. 
OR His hold wlden el. 

25 insertion 

ER He was being quiet. 
OR He was be comi ng quiet. 

35 omission 

ER He was be comi ng quiet. 
OR He was being quiet, 

J> The mis cu e involves one or both of the free aorphemes in a compound 
or hyphenated word . 

16 substitution 

ER He must smash his shock-proof gold watch,. «. 
OR He must smash his stock-proof gold watch,... 

ER ...when our sputnik-obsessed teachers began 

clobbering us with homework. . . 
OR ... when our $sprutnik-observed teachers began 

clobbering us with homework... 

ER ...to the saddleb ag home of her five puppies,, «. 
OR ...to the sandb ag home of her five puppies,... 

ER His mother was making a headband . 
OR His mother was making a handbag . 

26 insertion 

ER ...on a small patch of meadow. 
OR ...on a small patch of meadowland. 

ER She scampered up the hill. 

OR She scampered up the hillside* 

36 omission 

ER ...gave her attention to her left f ore paw. . . 
OR ...gave her attention to her left paw... 

ER ...spilled the contents of a saddlebag onto the 
ground. 

OR spilled the contents of a saddlebag to the 
ground. 
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^6 reversal 

® The ajichor a 

" houseb^. 

® ...thP ^« I, ii«rtroot or a monkey. 
OH . "® ^°cky tip of R.^ ^' 



• • • 

• • • 



'the rocky tip of 
and 




^"^-^^--eded all over the floor. 
•••iSl[in£ the book 
•••ISr +hfl u " bed. 

-ne book on the bed. 

This sub-categorv win 

reversals. ^ ^ "^^^ "ever involve inser+i 

insertions, omissions, or 

i5 PHflASB 

*^ithin this cateirorv 



The dog 



Level 2 



h^^runin the houae. 



V 

had run 



"Adv. 
in the house. 
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Level 1 NP VP 

ran quickly. 




Level 2 V Adv. 

ran. quickly. 

0 This category is not involved . 

a) An OR word for which a grammatical function can not be 
assigned. 

to 

•^ou see,** I saidf •^it helps... 

To could be either a verb marker or 
a preposition. 

b) A phonemic or word level substitution dialect miscue is 
involved in which there is no change of grammatical 
function. 

ER He went. 
OR He goed. 

ER Penny and Sue Jones liked to wear pretty colored 
dresses. 

OR Penny and Sue Jones like (past tense) to wear 
pretty colored dresses. 

c) A surface phrase represented by a single word in which the 
OR does not change the grammaticail fimction regaurdless of 
the grammatical filler. 

ER Coyotes run away. 
OR Wolves run away. 

ER She said. 
OR Susan said. 

ER He ran home . 
OR He ran rapidly . 

ER He went in. 
OR He went home . 

ER Give me two pencils . 
OR Give me two reds. 
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d) Shifts in nuinber (sin6ulax< — > plural; or tense 
(present< — ^>past| etc*) which don't cause other 
structural cnanges in the phrase or within categorier 
where no transformation has been marked (adj — .>noun 
adjunctf adjunct >verb derived adj)# 

Efi I leaned on the baby bed» 
OR I leaned on the baby beds,# 

ER They impress my mind better that way, 
OR They impressed my mind better that way# 

ER He was a crimineil lawyer. 
OR He was a busy lawyer. 

1 A substitution is involved at the phrase level . This can involve 
a change in phrase structure or the substitution of one phrase 
structure for another. 

ER The yellow dog... 

OR the dog... 

ER ...started toward the rimrock. 

OR ...started to wor k the rimrock. 

ER ...is quite a businessman . 
OR ...is quite a busy raan «> 

ER I haven't. .. 
OR I have not. . . 

ER I was not . . . 
OR I wasn't... 

ER The sight of his pet frightened Billy, for Lightf oot was 

off Winnebago land. 
OR The sight of his pet frightening Billy, for Lightfoot was 

off Winnebago land. 

The noun phrase chamges from The sight of his 
pet to The sight of his pet frightening Billy . 

2 An insertion is involved at the phrase level . This must be the 
introductic" of a phrase structure which was not present in the ER. 

ER She was little more than... 
OR She was little^^ more than... 

ER Knew I mustn't move. 
OR I knew I mustn't move. 
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ER •Siuickly Timber, but take your shoes off." 
OR ••Quickly Timber, lou take your shoes off#" 

3 An onisoion is involved at the phrase level » This must be the 
loss of a phrase structure which was in the ER# 

ER •••that grew under water t snails j and### 
OR • • • that grew underwater snails . and# • • 

ER But first he wanted to buy a present for his mother* 
OR But he wanted to buy a present for his mother* 

first is a proadverb for the deep 
structure phrase in the first instance* 

k A reversal is involved at the phrase level » This must involve 
the movement from one clause to another of either a phrase or an 
element from a phrase* 

ER He was speaking more slowly than ever now and so softly 

I had to lean close to hear him* 
OR He was speaking more slowly than ever an<jL now so softly 

I had to lean close to hear him* 

ER Mr Miller sighed. "Seriously^ Tinker, sometimes I wish 

you didn't want to be a scientist*" 
OR Mr Miller sighed curiously * "Sometimes I wish you didn't 

wauit to be a scientist." 



16 CLAUSE 

The surface structure of a sentence can be composed of varying 
combinations of Independent, dependent and embedded clauses* At 
the deep structure level, a clause is considered to be composed 
of a noun phrase and a verb phrase* At the surface level, a clause 
might retain both its noun and verb phrases or might be represented 
by any one or several of its constituents* 

the yellow dog (surface structure) 

Adjectives embedded within noun phrases represent 
deep structure clauses* 

The dog* The dog is yellow (deep structure) 

The boy walking down the street is my brother* (surface 
structurej] 

The boy is walking down the street* The boy is my 
brother* (deep structure)* 
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The clause level is not Involved in the miscue* 



a) The miscue involves phonemic, bound morpheme, free 
morpheme, word, or phrase Devel changes which do not 
cause changes in clausal relationships • 

ER It was fully dark when the alert ears c /^e 
larger dog caught the sound of a sharp whistle* 

OR It was fully dark when the alert e^rs of the 
larpe dog caught the sound of a shaip whistle. 

ER I was only washing the doll to make it look 
lii^e new. 

OR I was only washing the doll and make it look 
like new. 

ER We could have a contest and pick a baby out 

of cdl the babies in town* 
OR We could have a contest and pick a baby out 

of all babies in town. 

b) The miscue involves an OH word for which a grammatical 
function can not be found. 

ER ...I said, ''It helps rae to remember the... 
OR ...I said, "to helps me to remember the... 

to could be either a verb marker 
cr a preposition. 

c) If, either the ER or the OR does not progress as fair as 
the verb we do not mark the clause level. 

©Then 

[ Take it aw^/. 

I could feel It [through my pajama s, moving on my 
stomach. 

1 A subst itution Is involved at the clause level # This involves 
surface level variations for the same deep structure, the sub- 
stitution of one deep structure for another, as well as moves 
between active and passive, declarative and question, positive 
and negative. 

ER The book which you gave me was exciting, 
OR The book you gave me was exciting. 

ER Where did it bite you? 

OR A bite? 

ER This baby isn't typical. 

OR This hab> isn*t typical? 
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ER I approached the gates 
OR I was approached* (; 



* • • 



(active) 



(passive) 



2 An insertion is involved at the clause level # This can be a 

surface level word insertion which represents a deep level clause t 
or the insertion of a surface level clause. 



ER The flowers were for the party # 

OR The yellov ' jwers were for the party. 

ER •••quite a businessman . 

OR •••quite a busy man ^ 

ER I would like to win one of those. 

OR I would like to vfin one i£ those. 

SR Mr Vine was excited when he saw the picture of the crow. 

OR Mr Vine* 3 was excited when he save the picture of the crow. 



3 An omission is involved at the clause level . This cam be a surface 
level word omission which represents a deep level clause or, the 
omission of a surface level clause. 



ER As a matter of fact it wasn't a surprising thing for a 
krait to do. 

OR As a matter of fact it wasn't surprising thing for a 
krait to do. 



ER Such wishful thinking eirises from the preconception that 
maturity will force the young to stop fighting for a 
future they wamt atnd begin to accept a future they can get. 

OR Such wishful thinking ctrises from the preconception that 
maturity will force the young to stop fighting for a 
future ^ they wamt and b'agin to accept a future they can get. 



ER They took pictures of their mother wearing her party 
clothes. 

OR They took pictures of mother wearing her party clothes. 

ER The frantic bleating became less frequent. 
OR The bleating became less frequent. 



The way to attach the final clause to the 
sentence is lost. 



The way to attach the final clauses to the 
sentence is lost. 
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A reversal is involved at the clause level * It is a re - 
sequencing or reorganizing of existing elements without a change 
in clause dependency • 

5 Clause dependency is altered within the sentence > Chly one ER 
sentence shoiild be involved in the miscue. 

ER When I aurrived he was there. 
OR I arrived when he was there. 

ER He was wearing a pair of pajamas with blue, brown and 
white stripes. 

OR He was wearing a pair of pajamas, blue and brown with 
white stripes. 

blue and brown represent embedded clauses which 
move in dependency from stripes to pajamas.. 

ER I was only washing the doll to. make it look 1 ^ new. 
OR I was only washing the doll and make it look ixKe new. 

The deep structure for the ER and OR remain 

the same — I was washing the doll . I will 

make it look like new . — the dependency changes. 

ER "Our Kittenl" the Jones children said, 
OR "Our Kitten JonesI" children said. 

6 C lause dependency is altered across sentences , iwo ER sentences 
should be involved in the miscue. 

ER "Ganderbai's coming. He said for you to lie still." 
OR "Ganderbai's coming," he said, for you to lie still. 

ER But his hands were steady aind I noticed that his eyes 
were watching. 

OR But his hands were steady,^ I noticed that his eyes 
were watching. 

ER As he was eating, Freddie decided to fix the clock. 
OR He was eating, Freddie decided to fix the clock, 

ER I found her with the camer a. I thought she was just 
playing. 

OR I found her with the camera and thought she was just 
playing c 
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17 GRAMMATICAL CATBGORY AND SURFACE STRUCTURE OF OR 



Researchers face a problem in dealing with the graaunaticaJ. structure 
of language passagest Traditional » Latin based grammars are in- 
complete and inappropriate for describing English because they 
incorporate many aisconceptionst Grammatical systems based on 
descriptive linguistics are better^ but they fail to explore fully 
all aspects of grammar and sure inadequate for dealing with language 
process. Generative transformaticnal models are better suited to 
process > but do not fully explain surface structures, their relation- 
ships to deep structures, and the rules used for generating them. 

For our research on reading miscues — unexpected oral responses to 
printed texts — a system is required that can be used to assign a 
grammatic2LL function to each and every text word of a piece of 
prose. In our studies we aire comparing the writer's surface structure 
with one regenerated by the reader. 

Such a need immediately forces us to deal with phenomena beyond those 
which linguists have yet explored* At times it is necessary to make 
arbitrary distinctions in 'grey areas' so that we can achieve con- 
sistency even though our system 'lecLks'. 

There core two reasons for lack of information about some aspects of 
English grammars 

a) Modem insights have not been applied yet to many phenomena. 

b) Linguists have done little recent work that goes beyond 
sentences to connected discourse. 

Our grsunmatical system has been organized by augmenting a descriptive 
grammar developed by Fries with the use of transformational analysis. 

The system xive general categories — noun, verb, noun modifier, 
verb modifier, and function word. Two additional categories core 
used for words of indeterminate grammatical function and for con- 
tractions. Nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs are additionally 
marked for filler and function aspects. 

The canary lived in space . 

category - noun 

filler - common noun 

function - noun in prepositional phrase 

Function words are marked by type (noun marker, verb marker, verb 
particle, etc.). And, contractions are marked according to the 
functions of their left and right components. As we have not yet 
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found a consistent way of handling numerals and initials they are 
treated as place holders and coded zero. (See Additional Notes 
page ). 

F.B.I. S.S.T. H.E.W. 

He lives at Main Street 
Mary read I^rt B . 

Blank This category is not appropriate . Ths raibcue involves t 

a) A phrase level miscue which cannot be broken into word 
level sub-miscueSd 

b) Any one of the following allologs; 

ccxit ract i on/ full 
full/ contraction 

contiraction not represented in print 

long and short forms t or syllable deletion/insertion 

misarticulation 

c) A phonemic level dialect miscue. 

d) An inflectionaLl disulect miscue which involves an alternate 
surface form for the ER grammatical structure. 

ER He walk ^ home. 

Walk is being keyed as dialect 
involved past tense form and so 
category 1?. will be blank. 

1 Noun Category. Nouns are words that have concrete or abstract 

referents. They are things or ideas, entities which functicm as 
subjects, objects, or in related wa^s. 

Noun Filler 

10_ indeterminate 

11_ common noun . It ^is simplest to say that slLI nouns that aren't 
otherwise designated are common. 
//S 

••Excuse me, sir.^' I said. 

12_ proper noun . Included are all names of specific people or places. 

John Chicago Cherokee Maxy England 

Each of the words in two-word names are coded separately as 
proper nouns. 

John Smith Detroit River Kansas City Boston University 
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Where phrases have been turned into names or when the name has 
a direct semantic descriptive tied to the person •or place 'noun 
phrassLl* unit is marked, (See 15_)# 

13_ pronoun. Included are any nominative, reflexive, or objective 
forms which take the place of a noun or phrase or clause acting 
as a noun in subsequent text occuixences, 

everything, he, I, she, they, you, him, it, me, them 

I want a red one > 

This is mine, 

We beat ourselves , 

I want some , 

1^_ verb derived noun . These are nouns that are derived directly 

from a verb in a deep structure clause. At the surface level the 
word looks like a gerund or other verbal, 
W/ 

The fighting was severe. 

(Someone was fighting. That was severe.) 

/-// 

Jogging can be invigorating. 

(Someone is jogging. That can be invigorating.) 

When more than the verb has been retained from the deep structure 
clause then the word is coded as a verb. 

ZJLt 

Fighting the Viet -Cong is difficult. 

(Someone is fighting the Viet -Cong. That is difficult.) 

15_ phrasal unit noun . Phrases can be tuinied into najnes. The 

original grammatical relationships of the words in the phrase are 
lost and the phrase operates as a unitciry element in the deep 
structure. Two types of phrasal unit are possible i a hyphenated 
word sequerce which is inflected at the end like a noun 

brother-in-law dog-catcher 



or, a phrase which has become a proper naone. 



/5« 

New York City 



Candy Mam 



'5- /5- 

Air Force One 



'5*- iS^ /5'_ 

Old Mill Road 



fsr^ ts^ 
Michigan State University 



16_ word as word name . Any word may be used as a noun when it is the 
name of the word. 

The words •'corral** and "boss** meant something to the dog. 

He spelled "philosophical** correctly. 



These word names must not be confused with words out of context. 
(See 62j 
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17_ quantifier or ordinal as noun > Quantifiers ajxi ordinals may 
^ appear in noun positions when the noun they Introduce has been 
deleted from the surface structure 
lie 

At last (the last time). At first (the first time). 

I want the third (thing). 

/?/ 

Another (ship) was due any day. 
Ill 

Few (people) were available. 
nt 

Three (something) of them came home. 

18_ noun modifier as noun . Noun modifiers may sometimes be the 
remnants of deep structure noun phrases. 

He flew off into the blue (sky). 

You took mine, (my something) 

She has a new convertible, (car) 
/// 

He knew that his (something) was a serious case. 
"Excuse me, mister (someone)." I said. 



Noun Function 

IJO indeterminate 

1_1 subject . Sentence subjects exist at two different levelsi deep 
structure and surface structure levels. At either level, the 
relationship of the subject to the rest of the sentence is that 
of head noun in the noun phrase immediately dominated by S. The 
surface level majiif estation of the subject may or may not be the 
same, then, as the deep structure subject. For instancei 

a) imperative transformations result in deleted subject, 
lou. 

Get out! (You get out) 

b) passive transformations result in an objectified subject, 

Tom was hit by the ball. (The ball hit Tom) 

c) embedding transformations can result in a deleted subject 
or a subject that is replaced by a clause marker. 

The boys, having chosen up sides, decided to play 
baseball. (The boys chose sides. The boys 
decided to play baseball) 
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For our purposes, nouns are coded as surface level subjects 
when they axe the head nouns of noun phrases immediately 
dominated by St (Jacobson & Rosenbaum, English Transformational 
Gramjnar) , Each sentence needs at least one subject but may have 
as many as there axe deep structure verbst Some clauses may not 
have surface subjects • 

The Detroit River is not wide. 

Kitten Jones was her pet« 

He knew that she would win. 

Nouns may retain a subject function even though the verb is deleted 
from the surface structure. 

/// /// 
The moon is bigger than the biggest mountaint (is big) 

1^1 , , /// 

After the show (was over) the boys walked to Fifth Street, 

There and it can occur as function words (rather than as verb 
modifier and pronoun, respectively). When these words occur as 
function words at the beginning of a NP, the deep structure subject 
of the sentence is coded as the subject. 

Sin)o ui 
There is going to be a big show. 

A big show is the subject in the deep structure and 
determines agreement of subject and verb at the surface 
level* Show , then, is coded as the subject of the 
sentence. 

But ins 

S(n)o 2*// 

It is going to rain. 

To rain , cui infinitive verb form, is the deep structure 
subject, though not coded as subject. It is coded ^as a 
function word. It^ is not a pronoun since it represents 
no antecedent noun phrase. 

Since the subject is a particular relational position in the 
sentence, phrase and clause units can serve the subject function. 
These units are not coded as subject phrases. The words within 
them are coded according to their function within the embedded 
phrase or clause. 

21/ fU 
Playing termis is strenuous, 

SSO /3/ zit 

What he wanted was a drink. 
To win was his ambition. 
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1_2 direct ob.1ect > The direct object's relationship to the rest of 
the sentence can be described as that of the NP (excluding 
propositional i*irase) immediately dominated by the main verb in 
the verb phrase. 



S 




the route 



The direct object can be made the subject of a passive form of the 
sentences The route should be known by Don, but can not have a 
preposition or phrase marker as an optional surface structure 
marker • Don shoold know to the route > 

In some surface structures the direct object can occur between the 
verb and the verb particle, 

lU III sso 

Don put the fire outt 

An adverbial element is also part of the verb phrase but holds a 
different relationship to the rest of the sentence stmicture. It 
can not be made the subject of a passive sentence. 




Cross References! transitive verbs; verb particles; indirect 
object; intransitive verb. 

1_3 indirect ob.iect. This function is the head noun in a noun 
phrase immediately dominated by the verb phrase. It is dis- 
tinguished from the direct object by the feature 4-preposition. 
The preposition (usually to or for) ic absent from the surface 
structure when the noun is coded as 1 _3t 
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s 




Don threw him Det N 

(•fprepi to) the ball 

Don threw him the ball, 

Don threw the ball to him. 

A direct object may not always accompany an indirect object in 
the surface structure. Verbs such as pay , promise, tell, ask, 
allow , let have indirect objects with omitted direct objectst 
/J3 

He paid him. (He paid something to him.) 

m 

He asked Don. (He asked something of Don.) 

IJf appositive . This function involves the restatement of a noun for 
purposes of identification. The noun in the appositive position 
follows its noun equivalent in the surface structure. 

John, the barber, worked quickly. 

h4 

Vty mother, the telephone operator, cooks well. 

The appositive is a surface structure manifestation of a deep 
stinicture subject complement i 

//7 

John is the barber. 

John worked quickly. 

This function includes a deep structure predicate nominative that 
is transformed via embedding stnd reduction to a position following 
the head noun of a clause or phrase. 

It is possible, then, to insert a dependent clause beginning with 
who is before the noun functioning as an appositive and retain an 
acceptable sentence structure! 

John (who is) the barber, worked quickly. 

^^y mother (who is) the telephone operator, cooks well. 

We (who are) the boys will go in. 
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In children's speech, the appositive sometimes changes posit ioni 
til 

Jim, he ran away, (he^Jim) 
Rather thani 

He, Jim, ran away. 

ii4 /3I 
The men over there, they are coaches. 

'/V /3I 
Us boys, we axe going. 

Cross references address, object complement, subject complement. 

Owen Thomas in Transformational Grammau? and the Teacher of English 
calls an appositive a noun modifier position (p. 95)* We call it 
an equivcilent form. 

1_5 address . The noun in this function serves as an attention getter, 
director or organizer. It can occur in various positions in a 
sentence, and in fact is not part of the basic structure. It 
appears to be ain optional element in dialogue. 

Johnt where is the hcunmer? 
US 

"Gome, Peggy. Let's go." 
/IS 

"Here, Peggy, old girl," he said. 

f^S as 
Jimmy t Jimmy I 

IZS 

Look, Sally, look. 

HS 

Boys, we will go in. 

Nouns in the address function sometimes look like appositives if 
preceded or followed by a pronoun. 

John, you are to stay here. 

/5I US' 
You, John, are to stay here. 

1_6 noun in prepositional phrase . This function is that of object or 
head noun in a phrasal unit begun by function words called phrase 
markers (prepositions). Or, the noun may be in an adverbial phrase 
consisting of noun marker or adverbial noun modifier with the 
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phrase marker deleted from the surface structure. 
He fell down out of the tree. 

Sio fSL tS(> /fi^ 
The shallow basin of Salt Creek Wash became a gathering 

Sio ffh SCO //^ 

pool of darkness where a band of eight hundred sheet) 

with their lambs were bedding down for night. 

Sio 

She sniffed the cool air of the late spring drifting down 
the washt 
SCO t% 

At first the flowers failed to bloom. 

At last the war was ended. 

SCO /76 

The caill was returned at once. 

(ftit During) That night the storm hit. 

(On, During) Last night he completed the task. 
ill 

(On, During) Tomorrow night... 

(On, During) ftie day... (Here, one is not a quantifier, but 
is comparable to that or the. ) 

Sfo //t 
(On, During) Some day... 

She had eaten mutton (during) many times* 

Notes 

It is possible to have a compound phrase marker or a compound verb 
paarticle, but not a compound proadverb. 

1J7 subject complement . This function might also be labeled predic^ate 
noun. The noun foil ^s a form of the verb be or become # remain 
or stay (special caseb of copulative verbs). Generally, the subject 
complement can be regarded as an equivalent statement and can be 
interchanged with the subject. 
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NP VP NP 

I i I 

N V N 

(some noun) (be) subject 

comp, 

'31 111 
He remained a blacksmith all his life. 

/J/ //7 
They would become easy prey to the coyotes, 

/3/ in 

It was a bouse of fine architectural design. 

He was Mr Big in the industry • 

Function word place holders must be distinguished from the subject 
. of the sentence in determining subject complements, 

SI I £10 ni 

There was nothing more to eat. 

SI I III 
It was raining. 

Notes 

Forms of be_ can be substituted for become^ remaCin and- stay when they 
are followed by a subject complement, 

1_8 object complement. This function co-occurs with and is an^ 
equivalent statement for the direct object. Transitive verbs 
such as name, elect, appoint , make often are followed by object 
complements. The surface structure is a result of embedding and 
deleting. 

They appointed Fred, 

Fred is President. 

They appointed Fred President, 



S 




NP VP 



N V NP 

They appointed Fred 



(Fred is) (President) 
The object complement can generally be preceded by to. be. 
They appointed Fred (to be) President, 
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They elected Don (to be) senator* 

III lit 
They nauned him (to be) Don. 

Cross reference! appositive l-5» address l-5» subject comple- 
ment 1-7, transitive verb 22-, direct object l-?# 

1_9 noun In a phrase of intensification . The in'.ensifier function 
qualifies or indicates degree with respect to adverbials and 
adjectives. 

510 ^11 
He is very happy. 

510 5^0 '/6 
He lives far down the river. 

The two examples above are function word, intensif iers. Nouns can 
serve a similar kind of function. 

//f 5(>0 5i>o IIG 11^ V^i 

We're two days out from the corrals and a day late on the 
drive. 

A coyote emerged from the edge of the sage not fifty feet away. 

311 

A star is many many times bigger than you are. 

570 //^ V23 

All night long she cried. 

Cross reference! intensif iert adverb. 



2 Verb Category 

Verb Filler 

20_ indeterminate 

21_ ^be** form . This includes forms of be used as th^^t main verb in a 
sentence, but does not include forms of be used as (auxilary) 
verb markers. Some sentences contain both uses of be,. 
510 in 
He is being helpful. 

in 

Sally was the victor. 

Cross reference! function word. 

22_ transitive verb. These verbs can be followed by one or two NP*s# 
Generally, transitive verbs are characterized as (l) those head 
verbs whose VP's have in their surface structures NP's immediately 
dominated by the VP, (2) the NP's can not be included in a pz*e- 
positional phrase and r^^tain their positions in the phrase 
structure, (3) verbs which can undergo the passive transformation. 
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However, this detini^ion must be augmented by notingi 

1) The airect ob^iect hF can be elifninated from tho 
surface structure. 

He pays (to) him (something)* 

He asks (of) hin (something). 

He pronises (to) him (something). 

He sold (to) him (a bill of goods). 

He smokes (something). 

He sinps (something). 

He plays (something). 

2) Some transitive verbs cBlA not undergo the passive 
transformation. Gleason calls these pseudotransitive, 
Owen Thomas calls them middle verbs. 

It cost ten dollars. 

The trip took two days. 

Cross referencei indirect ooject, direct object, verb rnarkers. 

intransitive verb . These verbs do not have a passive form and 
have adverbial or adjectival phrases in the VP rather than NP's 
functioning as direct and indirect objects. 

2ii 

He was working hard. 

She ^t very still in her chair. 

The category includes verbs such as seem, remain « stay and 
become which can be replaced by a form of be,. 

He becaime frightened. He was frightened. 

13 f zn 
He remained at home. He was at home. 

He seems talented, rie talented. 

Some verb forms traditionally labeled gerunds are coded as verbs. 

They sat talking on the fence. 

He went fishin^c in the river. 

He came running down the road. 

zil zji 
He went hunting in the woods. 

The sentences can be restated ast 

They sat and (they) talked on the fence. 
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They went and (they) fished in the river. 

He cane (down the road) (and he was) running down the road. 

He went (in the woods) (and he was) hunting in the woods. 

Subject complements can be distinguished from verbs by attempting 
to insert an intensif ier. 

351 

He was (very) interesting. 

i// 

He was (very) capable. 

They seemed [very) ashamed. 

Cross reference! ve/> markert noun modifier. 

infinitive . A sequence of the verb particle to + verb generally 
signals the presence of the infinitive form of the verbt 

He wanted it to be done. 

SSO 2*fl 

He wanted to do it. 

In some sentences, the element to is omitted from the siarface 
structures 

He had him come. (He had him to come.) 

Let him go! (Allow him to go#) 

Let go' of it. ((You) let it to go*) 

See Spot run ( See Spot to run. J 

An infinitive form represents a deep structure clausei 



I wsint to go# 




had 



He 



goes 



I had him go. (In some 
dialectsi I had him to 
go«) 
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(some noun) see S See Spot run. (In no 




dialects. ) 



Spot runs 

Notei 

Martin Joos, The English Verb , recognizes the infinitive only when i . 
is preceded by the marker to; the other form - minus the marker - he 
calls a presentative. (p. 16) 

25_ proverbs * These verbs function much as do the elements tradi- 
tionally identified as pronouns i.e., they are an abbreviated 
surface structure representation of an entire phraser In this case, 
the verb phrase. They are the first elements in the verb phrase. ^ 

Soun was going to buy candy. 

John wished he could too. 

The deep structure VP includes buy candy ^ but the YP is reduced to 
include only the modal in the surface structure. 

A proverb may also be a verb of duration (see /erb marker under 
function word) that is not followed by the main verb. 
ZS/ 

Stop, Dick, stop. 

This is the surface representation of Stop pushing the merry-go- 
round. Dickt stop pushing the merry-go-round . 



Verb Function 

2_0 indeterminate 

2JL active 

2_2 passive . Traditional grammar identifies the verb characteristic 
voice. In the active voice the deep structure and the surface 
structure subject are identical. In the passive voice the deep 
structure subject becomes the surface structure agent. 

John kissed the girl. (acti\'^) 

The girl was kissed by John, (passive) 

The storm uprooted the tree, (active) 

The tree was uprooted by the storm, (passive) 
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The passive transformation involves (l) the inversion of the 
first NP in a sentence with one of the other NP's iimnediately 
dominated by the VP, (2) the inclusion of be or get prior to the 
verb markers and or main verb, and (3) the inclusion of bj; + NP, 
at the end of the clause. 

Passive verb forms can be identified in the surface structure by 
the presence of be or get as verb markers along with the agentive 
VP phrase begun with Ijx + (some noun or noun phrase). Often the 
b^^ or agentive phrase is missing from the surface structure. 

The girl was kissed (by someone). 
The girl got kissed (by someone), 

Notet 

Host transitive verbs but no intransitive verbs function in the passive 
voice. 

2_3 imperative. The imperative most often is incoip^ "^etely charac- 
terized as the presence of the main verb at the oeginning of a 
clause and the absence of a subject NP in the surface structure. 
Traditional grammar characterizes the imperative verb form as having 
as a deleted subject - you - which is "understood." The tag 
question transformation lends validity to the idea that you is the 
subject. 

113 

Check the parking meter. 

can be transformed toi 
Zli 

Check the parking meter, will you. 

You will check the parking meter. 
115 

You check the parking meter. 

The imperative is characterized by a syntactic context including 
(1) a second person pronoun for a subject which may or may not be 
in the surface structure, (2) will as the one and only auxiliary 
which is present in the surface structure when the pronoun subject 
is present, and (3) the present tense. 

Zli 

Be on time. 

If you can, come at six. 

X13 Sso 
Look at that carJ 

23 subjunctive . Conditioral status is indicated by the subjunctive 
verb. It is marked by a dependent clause begun with if and the 
subjunctive verb forms be or were . 
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The subjunctive is becoming archaic in speech though it is present 
in writing. 

If he be king • . • 
X'4 

If I were you# ♦ • 

If Nixon were elected... 



3 Noun Modif i er Category 

Noun Modifier Filler 
3j0 indeterminate 

31_ ad.iective # An adjective qualifies a noun* The test for adjectives 
isi 

/// 3/1 
The is . 



The new wagon arrived. The lively kitten played with twine, 

/// J// /// 311 

The wagon is new. The kitten is lively. 

borne adjectives can be easily confused with proper noun and noun 
adjunct x 

311 

The oaJc trees are beautiful. 

3if 

The trees are oaJc. 

m 

The trees axe oaks. 

The tree is an oaJc, (.tree) 

The Cherokee boy arrived. 

311 

He is Cherokee. 
He is a Cherokee. 
They axe Cherokees. 
J/2. 

The American boy arrived. 

/// 3n 
The boy is Americam 

The boy is an American. 

3n 

The boys are American. 



The boys are Americans. 
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32_ noun ad.iunct > A noun auijunct is a noun functicMiing in an 
adjective position. 

circus tent criminal lawyer ice-cream man fire hydrant 
A noun adjunct must fit one of the following tests. 

1) It may be transformed to the noun in a prepositional 
phrase. 

the tent for the circus 

the lawyer for criminals 

the hydrant for the fire department . 

2) It may te the direct object of an embedded, deleted 
sentence. 

the man (the man sells ice-cream) 
the man (who sells ice-cream) 
the ice-cream man. 

3) It may be the subject complement of an embedded, de* 
leted sentence. 

the teacher (the teacher is a student) 
the teacher (who is a student) 
the student teacher. 

33_ verb derived modifier . This includes verbs which are placed in 
a modifying position prior to a noun. 

The painted fence is new. 

Running water is available. 

The test for verb derived modif iersi 

The . is . 



noun verb 
111 

The fence is painted (by me). 
Z5I 

The water is running. 
3^_ possessive noun 

35_ possessive prcxioun. These are nouns and pronouns of the follow- 
ing sortt 

Mr. Green's car arrived. 

SSL 

His car was green. 
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Some pronouns have two possessive forms - one to use in embedded 
position and the other as subject complement or noun substitute. 

Embedded I Her car arrived. 

SSI 

Subject complement I The car is hers. 
Noun substitute! Hers is new. 

Note: 

Embedded possessives have a double function since they replace the noun 
marker when they are embedded. 

3S/ 35 Z 

The car is green. The car is his. His car is green. 

We choose to classify possessives as noun modifiers only since handling 
both functions carries our analysis to another level of complexity. 

36_ titles. Titles occur with proper noims. 

Mr. y Mrs. 

Grandfather 
Gramdm other 
Uncle, Aunt 

Doctor > ^proper noun 

General 
President 
King, Queen 

Some of these items may exist by themselves with no proper noun 
or phrasal unit attached. If so, they are coded as proper nouns. 

The President of the United States 

King George 

Grandfather Eastman 

Cross referencei nominal phrasal unit, proper noun 

37_ adverbigil . Adverbs which are placed in a modifying position prior 
to a noun. These modifiers qualify nouns with respect to time and 
place and seem to be remnants of embedded adverbial phrases. 
J 7^ 

tomorrow night... 

(the night of tomorrow...) 

yesterday morning... 

(the morning of yesterday. . . ) 

front yard... 

(the yard in the front...) 
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i7- 
side lot« • • 

(the lot at the side,..) 

J7- 

top floor. . . 

(the floor at the top...) 

Cross reference! noun modifier, ordinad number, adjective. 

38_ ordinal number # This grouping indicates sequence. 
?ISl III 

Next Monday is the parade. 

He went home last week. 

3iL III 
The third gsune was lost. 

39_ phrasal unit . This includes both hyphenated and unhyphenated noun 
phrasal units placed in a modifying position prior to a noun. The 
unit, not each word, is the modifier. 

the dining room table 

an internal combustion engine 
3?Z 

a mother-in-law phobia 



Noun Modifier Function 

3_1 sub.iect complement . This function might also be labeled predi- 
cate adjective. The noun modifier follows a form of be or of 
become, remain, stay , or feel for which some form of be_ can be 
substituted. 

3 71 

He was late 
He is young. 

3f/ 

He remained alert. 
(He was alert. ) 

31/ 

He stays awake. 
(He is awake. ) 

31/ 

They felt happy. 
(They were happy.) 

Sometimes a subject complement begins a sentence and is the only 
remaining element of a deep structure sentencei 

3// 

Desperate, he ducked into a dark passageway. 
31/ 

(He was) desperate, (and) he ducked into a dark passageway. 
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3_2 embedded > Noun modifiers which precede the element modified 
are surface structure representations of embedded clauses. 

.311 3'1 
the new red wagon. 

(the wagon is new) 

(the wagon is red) 

in 3n 

the first dog catcher truck. •• 
(the truck is the first) 
(the truck is for the dog catcher) 
3(.l 

little Miss Muffet... 
(Muffet is little) 
(Muffet is a Miss) 

3J3 object complement . In sentences such as He painte d the fence 
green . , the noun modifier, sreen, is the remains of an embedded 
clause. It modifies the head noun in a noun phrase immediately 
dominated by the verb phrase. 



I 

N 

He 




(The fence 



is) green. 



Verb Modifier 

Verb Modifier Filler 
indeterminate 

41 proadverb . A proadverb functions much as do proverbs and the 
^ elements traditionally labeled pronouns. A proadverb stands for 
an entire adverbial phrase which is not present in the surface 
structure. Proadverbs includei (l) the first element of a com- 
pound phrase marker; (2) the phrase marker without a following 
noun phrase. 

4n 

He went back. 

(He went ba^V to someplace), 
rie ran oi^t.^ 

(He ran out of someplace). 
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A proadverb will be only the first of any sequence of phrase 
maorkers. Proadverbs can not exist in compound or consecutive 
sequences t 

He fell down. 

S(>o SCO S^o 
He fell down out of the tree* 

Cross references verb particle, noun in adverbial phrase, adverb, 
phrase marker. 

adverb. Single words which qualify the head verb in the verb phro,se 
with respect to time, place, manner or any "other** way and which 
are, themselves, immediately dominated by VP are coded as adverbs. 
They are frequently marked morphologically by the suffix, but 
this is not true in all dialects. 

...he; tied the tubing tight with a knot. 

noun form . Nouns which axe the remaining elements of a deep 
structure adverbial phrase are included here. 

^3/ /oack home. 

He went home. He went < 

( to his home. 



Vi / Over"^ 
There is Dick. I there is Dick. 

Down^/ 



Vi/ rover ^ 

Come here. Come< > here. 



in J 

He should be here (by) now. 

That was (on) yesterday. 

Cross reference! noun in adverbial or other prepositional phrase, 
adverb, proadverb. 



Verb Modifier Function 
kji indeterminate 

^JL place . Verb modifiers will indicate where the verb operates. 

Vi/ 

He ate there. 

Most frequently, adverblals of place are prepositional phrases. 
Where they are not, they frequently are proverbs with the 
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preposition left in the surface structure and noun deleted. 

411 

He waited outside (the door), 
Oi- nouns as verb modifiers with prepositions deleted. 
He went (to) home. He went (to) there. 

if_2 manner. Verb modifiers will indicate how the verb operates. 
He ran rapidly. 

O time . Verb modifiers will indicate when (or for how long) the 
verb operates. 

Please come now. 

Adverbials of time will often be prepositiona ~ases or trans- 
formed phrases that result in nouns remaining after preposition 
deletions. 

He came (on) yesteixiay. (On) Monday he went home. 
It lasted (for) weeks. 

k_k reason. Adverbials of reason add reason to the verbs operation. 
They are generally prepositional phrases. 

He did it purposely. 

^ _5 other . A small collection including too, als c,, etc. 

Hotel 

All words in prepositional phrases are separately coded regardless of 
the function of the whole phrase. 

I*ri going on next Monday. 
When only the preposition is deleted the coding remains the same. 

I'm going next Monday, 
But when only the noun remains then it is coded as a verb modifier. 
I'm going Monday. 

5 h'unction Word Category 

Function Word. Fi ller 
50_ indeterminate 
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51_ noun nicu:ker » Words which signal the presence of nouns and which 
have little concrete or abstract meaning are noun markerst 

One day» • • 

Some day. » 

That , this , these , those , the , followed by a noun are noun 
markers. 

Noun msurkers - with the exception of the cind a - can also function 
as pronouns. 

Cross referencei pronoun, quantifier. 

52_ verb msurker . These include auxiliary verbs in the verb phrase. 
The medals, have cuid be can be verb markers when the main verb is 
included in the surface structure. 

He should have come. 

He is coming. 

Do is also a verb msurker when the main verb is present in the 
surface stricture. 

He did arrive late. 
sxo 

Did he get home? 

Verb markers can occur in multiple sequences i 

SZO 5X0 
He should have been here. 

510 SXO SJO S'JiO 530 2^0 

Jane is going to have to go to Paris. 

sxo sxo Sic 24 1 
Tom will have to mow the lawn. 

There are verb markers which seem to indicate duration of timei 

keep + on, go + on, went + on, stop, continue. 

sxo ^30 
He went on walking. 

5X0 

He kept (on) walking. 

Other examples which might be noted. 
sxo 

He ought to do it. 

Sxo 

He must do it. 
sxo 

He has to do it. 
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Going is often used as a tense marker. In speech, going is the 
future tense marker more often than is will or shall* 

I'm going to go. 

510 
1 will go. 
(1 shall go). 

Get and its alternate forms can also be verb markers. 

He got going. 

She gets started early. 
They are particularly common as passive markers. 

He got hit by the ball. 

She gets kissed often (by men;. 

Cross reference! verbs, trsuisitive and intransitive. 

verb particle ^ Verb particles are words that Cctn look like pre- 
positions or adverbs but which are essential to the full meaning 
of the verb. For example, in the sentence He turned off the light . 
The separable element off is essential to the meaning of the verb 
turn. If off Is left out of the sentence, the meaning is 
significantly changed! He turned the light . 

There are a sequence of tests which can be used to judge verb par- 
ticles. 

Semantic 

1) A synonym seems to be a possible equivalent for the 
two word verbal. 

He turned the lights off. 
(He extinguished the lights.) 

2) The particle seems to go with the main verb and, in 
fact, seems essentiaJL to its meaning. 

Syntactic 

3 ) Are the verb and following element separable? 

He turned off the lights. 
He turned the lights off. 

He put up his bike. 
He put his bike u£. 
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Note I 



When a pronoun is present, a noun needs to be substituted: 

He put it up, 
♦He put up it (the bike). 

2) If the particle and main verb are not separable can the 
sentence be transformed into a semantically similar and 
acceptable how or where question without the use of the 
particle? For example i 



particle 
needed 



"The car (ran into ) the store* 
(hit, struck) 

What did the car run into? 
Answer: the store* 



prepositional 
phrase not 
necessary to 
form question 



The boy (raji into) the store* 
(entered) 

Where did the boy run? 
Answer: into the store* 



3) Can the main verb and particle be transformed into a 
passive sentence? 

He was watchinp: for the police* 

(The police were being watched for by him*) 

But the same words can have a different deep stinicture 
He was watching for the police* 
(The police asked him tu watch something.) 

No passive possible* 

^) Does the main verb have a latinate prefix which dup- 
licates the meaning of the separate element? 



He departed from * • • 
He entered into* • . 



He contracted with * • • 
She disp ensed with. • • 



Notice that the syntactic question has been whether the Ni^ 
dominated by the VP is the object of the verb (including particle) 
or the object of a preposition* 

Problems arise in both the semantic and syntactic realms when one 
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attempts to identify a catep:ory of separable verbs exclusive of 
large numbers of exceptions and special cases* 

The to narking infinitive verb f ornis is coded as a verb paLTlicle* 
Tom will have to mow the lawn. 

"1 was only washing the doll to make it look like new/* 
Freddie explained. 

question marker . C^estion patterns are generally indicated in 
two wayst (l) the inversion of auxiliary + tense and the noun 
phrase; (2) the inclusion of one of a ^roup of question words at 
the beginning of the sentence. These question words includei 
what » when , which , why , where . how. 

Which chair is ready to ship? 

How do you play chess? 

But notice that when a question is embedded in a larger structure 
and functions as a dependent clause > the question marker function 
is superceded by the clause marker function. 

Do you know which chair is ready to ship? 

SSo ' * 

Does anyone know how you turn on the air conditi^er? 

(in some dialects this would bet Anybody know how do you 

turn on the air conditioner?) 

Do you know why he is leaving the company? 

55_ clause marker . Clause markers begin dependent clauses and join 
them to the independent clauses* 

SSO SiO nl XI I 3fl 
He knew that the car was new. 

SSO 

The news that the plcJie was late waa^'t startling 
SSO 

The play which John wrote was perfomed. 

SSo . . 

Ted is bigger than John, (is big) 

SSc 

He ran as fast as he could. 

SSO , , 

After the show (was over), the boys went to the drive-in. 

In the above examples ^, 5t and 6 the verb phrase oi the relative 
clause is incomplete or absent. 

Examples 5 and 6 show that words traditionally labeled prepositions 
can also be clause markers. 
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In example 6 the verb phrase is missing completely from the 
surface structure. 

56_ phrase marker * These are words which introduce an euiverbial or 
other prepositional phrase. Thes may occur in a series • 

His home is by the expressway ♦ 

The hat on his he^d fell over his eyes . 

Sam ran down the road > 
540 £-^0 S(^o 

Ted fell down out of the tree « (In some dialectsi Ted fell 

down out the tree > ) 

I'm going over to Judy's 

Cross referencei proadverb, verb particle, adverb, adverb par- 
ticle, clp.use marker. 

57_ lntensifier >. Intensifiers indicate amount or degree with respect 



to ad.iectives and adverbs, 
noun forms sere quantified , 
phrases. 

S70 *fxo 
Very well. 

S70 3n 
He is indeed clever. 



S70 4ii 
The doctor moved very quickly. 

Slo 311 
The bottle was /almost full. 



Adjectives and adverbs are ii itensiiied ; 
They can modify either single words or 

Just then, he arrived. 
He was very tired. 
Put it right on top of this. 



John was 



570 
half 
570 

quite 

S70 560 >>^®iy//^ 

Precisely/ at -Ehat moment, he axrived. 

5V0 
Right 



'570 3// 
Lly liappy. 

570 
completely 
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Intensifiers may occur in two word sequences. 
570 S70 4Z3 

All too soon it was time to go. 

^ 70 570 J// 
A ladybug is very, very small. 

Cross referencei noun in intensification, quantifiers. 
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con.iunction t Words which conjoin clauses or phrases or eleir.enxr, 
within clauses or phrases are conjunctions. Only parallel ar.\ 
equal elements may be conjoined • 

John and Sue arrived. 

He wantea neither red nor white. 

The dish is oroken, therefore, she'll buy anotner# 

He knew what ^o do and so he began. 

negative . Both no and not are included in this category. When 
not occurs in a contraction, it is coded as part of the con- 
traction (see contractions). 

quantifier . Nouns are quantified, adjectives and adverbs are in- 
tensified. 

What fun this is. 
S0o)o 

Few people came» 

sQo)o Sio //9 3/f 
The water is half a foot deep. 

S0o)o //f 371 
They are three days late. 

Negative qu'^ntifiers include! 
sOolo 

He is /scarcely ain athlete. 

j S^o sffo)o 
< not exactly 

/ S0o)o 
V hardly 

other. This category contains special instances of it and there* 
It is raining. 

There is a good restauirant in the Union. 

Here is included when its "place" reference is diminished from a 
specific in this T"^ace to a gen'^ral, idiomatic usage* 

Here you are. 

Here is my idea. 

Now see here. 

Yes is included in this category. Actually ye?? is a special case* 
Rather than create a separate category for this one word, it is 
included here. 
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512_ adverb particle » These elements may look like prepositions, 
but do not mark the berinning of a phrase; rather, they are 
pattern completers which add little to meaning. 

He is better off. 

We'll discuss it later on. 

hJarlier on they'd discussed it. 

Ri^ht on! 



6 Indeterminate Category 

Indeterminate Filler 

60_ indeterminate 

61 _ inter.iection 

Helll Ohl Weill Indeeal Graciousl Damnl (in the nominal 

sense of damnation) 

62_ words out of syntactic context . When an isolated word or a list 
of words occurs inside quotation marks, then the word is coded as 
lacking its usual syntactic contexts. Included, too, are full 
m.ailing addresses and signs. 

"Philosophical" he said. 

"Savai<ej wild, not tamed. 

LZO {-zo (,xo f-zo 

Sinev/yi strin^^y, strons: or powerful." 

uZO 1.20 k^zo 

VXn J, Johns 

ccc yxo hzo 
22^ Park Street 

i20 f-ZC (,20 ^ZC 

New York, New York 

Notes 

Numbers and alphabetic initials are not coded, since they involve 
cinother system and do net elicit any single, correct, expected response. 

/'^ err 
He lives in apartment 'jA. 

//6 coo 
He ran toward number 7^9. 

63_ defies clasrif ication/ambiguous . This category is used in the 
rare case that some tentative assignment to another category can 
not be made. 
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greet in>?3 » This caterory includes all one worri greetings and 
two word greetings such as good morninpr « 

Greetings such as How do you do are tr^^atea literally. 



7 Contract ion Catefrory • Phis catCv ory allows ur, to cocio . . .1 parts 

of either an ER or OH contraction. 

Left Part of Contracti on 

71_ pronoun . All words codod as pronouns which appear as left par^,r: 
of c ont ract i on s • 
nfi 

rte*s comini^:. 
That's mine. 

72_ verb maxker . All woras codea as verb markers which appear as 
left parts of contractions. i3e » have and do forms are 
differentiated from their verb marker counterparts. 

He isn't coming* 

They don't see us. 

73_ be forms . All be forms in copula position. Note that oe forms also 
appear as right parts of contractions. 

He isn't here. 

They aren'r happy. 

let . This verb only appears with the pronoun us. 

Let's go. 

75— ques t ion marker/clause marker . All words which are normally codea 
question or clause markers. 

What's his name? 
"5/ 

How've you been? 

Where're we ^roin^r? 

The house that's f all in^c down, 
75/ 

That's the boy who's crying? 
76_ it/there/nere. These thiee words are coded here, when they would 
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normally be coded li-other under function word if they appeared 
sefiarately* 

Here's a .job for you. 

It's rainine:. 

There'll be a hot time toniecht* 

77_ adverb, Words such as here and there used as adverbs. 

Here's mine, 
-7 7^ 

There's the man, 

78_ noun . All words (other thaji pronouns) coded as nouns, 
7// 

Tom's leaving, 
7// 

Mary '11 come too, 
Bob's happy now, 

79_ transitive verb (have). Forms of have may appear as transitive 
verbs in left parts. Rarely, they also appear in right pctrts 
(see 7_3). 

He hasn't any money, 

no J 

They haven't any food, 

Notei 

Avoid confusincr has f orm^j used as verb markers* 

He hasn't left yet. 

Right fiart of Contraction 

A smaller number of possibilities may be right parts of con- 
tractions. One example is r;iven with each possible left part. 
Obviously many combinations are not possible in English, 

7_1 verb marker * All words normally coded verb markers which occur 
as right parts* 
m 

He's coming c 

It*s raining* 

Mary's got it. 

He is the one who'll try* 
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7_2 be forms # In copula position as rif^ht parlt 
lt.*s hero* 
Who's honie? 
Here's the place, 
ftery's home now, 

7—3 have (transitive verb). Harely, forms of have may occur in 
American English as rif^ht parts. 

They've a new car. 

?J4- nej^ative* Always appears as n't « 

They aren't comin«'". 

They aren't here. 

They haven't any. 

7_5 pronoun (us) Some pronouns appear to be contracted, such as him 
ajid them, but are not written as contraction s« They are not 
normally counted as miscues. 

Let's f^o. 

Additional Notes: 

Idioms 

Idioms are treated literally, e.f!:.t 

111 SfO ttJL SiO C)0 //^ 

She's had a heck of a time. 

This procedure is followea despite the probability that idioms 
exist as single lexical entries in deep structure. 

Partial Sentences 

Syntactic structures preceding and following the sentence fragment 
are reviewed, arid grajmnatical functions assigned in accojcdance 
with prior and subsequent occurrences, e.g.: 

I wajit to go outside. 

Outside! It's too cold out there. 
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18 OR IN VISUAL PERIPHERY 



The possibility exists that any substitution or insertion miscue 
which a reader makes has been partially cued by an item in the 
reader's visual peripheral field; that as the reader scans the 
text what he reads can be influenced by text items in the periphery 
of his vision. 

This category is limited to word level substitution and insertion 
miscues and to consideration of the five text lines immediately 
surrounding the miscue. 



Mother looked at Freddie* 



She said, "You are too little 

to help Father and Jack. ( ^ V e<feAc/ec/ 

You are not too little to hel p me> 
Here is something you can do. ' 

Blank This category is inappropriate . An omission, non-word sub- 
stitution, or phrase level miscue is involved, 

0 The visual periphery is not involved in the miscue * The OR item can 
not be found within the surrounding five lines of text. 

Mother looked at Freddie, 
She caid, "You are too little 
to help^ather and Jack. 
You are not too little to help me. 
Here is something you caji do." 

1 The OR can be found in the near visual periphery . The OR can be 
found in the text within the three lines surrounding the miscue. 

Mother looked at Freddie. 
She said, "You aye too little 



to help Father ^ancl Jack. > near 

You axe not too little to h elp me. 
Here is something you can do.^ 



The OR can be found in the extended visual periphery . The OR can 
be found in the text within the second line before or after the 
line containing the miscue. 

Mother looked at Fred die. 



She said, "You are too li^tle ^ + • 

^ u -1 T^^^^"^ ^ T T expended 
to help Father and Jack. 

You are not too little to h elp me. 

Here is something you can do."^ 

It is doubtful whether the visual periphery was involved in the 
miscue. The OR can be found within the visual periphery but there 
is an unusual amount of intervening space caused either by para- 
graphing or the use of double columns of print. 
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APPENDIX E 



DEVELOPING A COMPREHENSION RATIN: 



hlRrn :)i\i\]or'^ is anK^^i , i mrif ; I itt^ ] y foHowinp, the n?n»i u , t "pr I 
In his own worri5= wnal h^^ hai roi<i . T'Tis retell ir.r can h^ * -oa oy 
somo r*^n*M'Hi qiK»*'tion mr on the part oi the r^'^oart^her "rro'^^.- ^'<*; 

undr>r the Header), 



luidf^ W,u^^?^t ionr^. to Aid Story H«^-tcllinf 

I. Now, would yon ♦oii me ^•/•"^ryU. In^/ you rf»m*^nbc.*r 'itjuut, trie st.ory 
you iunt r'-'>a<i. 

;)o not Interripi or Irtor.iec^ my aaor,!'ionr> unt^t t.h<- "rrlht ivt. 
,:ompLf»t<^d als r*"^-t'^^i ! L'l;^ , K--'"p in mino tho xltory t^omprehens J ort 
form. Then, a.-.k ai'.y o! the following kinos of quo'itions to 
elioHe respon.s(*s in ireas ttio cFiild oithor failed to cover o*- 
wan ambific^ious ahout . 

(!ar: you think oi anvthinr that happ^n^xi? (ev(>nt:0 

). Who else was in thr :,r,<)rv? (chara,cter recall) Tell me about then. 

What happened t>-\at*s J'unny, «^xcitinK or sad in the <5tury? 
(:M3btiot:es) 

What do you think Uie story war, tpliinp, you? (tnerae) 
^. Whf^ro did the r^t ory trvic* pla^^e? (setting;) 

7. re?ll mp more about (k^^v <"haracter) 'r-haracter deveiopm^^nt ) 
M. ']r>\l me why (key *»vnnt ; happened, (plot) 

Add i t i ona 1 i n struct 1 on s 



1. P ihe child :;oem.*; to ^/rope lor wordrs or stops, trie researchex 
may pick up a 'juest Ion or co/ninent from the child's final state- 
ment to encourage furthor response, 

2. inserting questions such as, "Wlia , happened next?", "liow did 
that happen?**, etc. may also encourage further response. 

^. If the child's response has lot't it unclear as to whether or not 
he knows the plot, etc., then axldltional specific questions are 
in order. The unique orgcUiization of some stories might 
necessitate preparing such questions prior to tho taping. 
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18 OR IN VISUAL PERIPHERY 



The possibility exists that any substitution or insertion miscue 
which a reader makes has been partially cued by an item in the 
reader's visual peripheral field; that as the reader scans the 
text what he reads can be influenced by text items in the periphery 
of his vision. 

This category is limited to word level substitution ana insertion 
miscuss and to consideration of the five text lines iipjnediately 
surrounding the miscuo. 



Mother looked at Freddie^ 
She said, '*You are too little^ 
to help Father and Jack. 
You are not too little to help me« 
Here is something you can dOt 



Blank This category is inappropriate t An omission, non-word sub- 
stitution, or phrase level miscue is involved t 



^ r<t^ reeled 

J 



0 The visual periphery is not involved in the miscue * The OR item can 
not be found within the surrounding five lines of text. 



Mother looked at Freddie. 
She said, **You are too little 
to help Father and Jack* 
You are not too little to help me* 
Here is somethinr you can dOv" 



1 The OR can be found in the near visual periphery * The Oh can be 
found in the text within the three lines surrounding the miscue. 



rother looked at Freddie* 



She said, "You ai:Q too little 
to nelp Fatherland Jack. > nenr 

You are not too little to help me* 
Here is something you can do* " 



The OR can be found in the extended visual periphery * The OR can 
be found in the text within the second line before or after the 
line containing the miscue* 

Mother looked at Freddie* 



She said,^/*You are too little X j. j , 
to help Father and Jack. ^ 
You are not too little to help me* 
Here is something you can do* 



It is doubtful whether the visual periphery was involved in the 
miscue* The OR can be found within the visual periphery but there 
is an unusual amount of intervening space caused either by para- 
graphing or the use of double columns of print. 
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APPENDIX E 



UEVELOPING A COMPREHENSION RATING; 



VjciCAx rMl\]ar^ is askfHi , Imm^^Mi lately following; the re-uii' , ' r*-*- I 
in his own words what lie har> r^^ad . This rotelUnr can * ^'oa by 
!-,omr» r.r^nerH) qiK^stlonlnr on the part of the researnher *'rr ^ jmj: 

una o r Taping the Hesui er) . 

Guide W,ue^st ions to Aid Story Hp-t<?llin^^. 

L Now, would you ♦ eJ I me evorythini/- you rf*memb(>r about the st<^rv 
you .lust rcad# 

Ho not lnt'=*rnu)t or u*torjecM wy questions until th<' ^hii^i na-, 
(Completed his r<^-tpiJLnK» K»^f»p )n mind the :3tv:>ry Comprehen.si on 
iorm. Then, ask any of the following kinds ot quentioris to 
elioite responses in areas the child either failed to cover or 
was ambifi^uous about* 

Can you think of anythinf^ else that happf^ned? (ev-*nts) 

Who else was in tht» i,*,<)ry? (character recaij) I'elJ me, about th<;.n. 

4, Wha» happened that's tunny, exciting, or saxl in the itory? 
(subtleties) 

% What do you think the .story was tellinp, you? (therae) 

Where did the f^tory take pla(!e? (setting) 
?• Toll me more about (kev character) (character development) 
H, Tell me why (key pvent ) happened, (plot) 



Additional instruct ions 

u if the child soems, to ^^crope for words or stops^ the reisearcher 
may pick up a question or comment from the child's final state- 
ment to encourage further response. 

2. Inserting questions such as, **Wha. happened next?", "How did 
that happen?", etc. may also encourage further response. 

3. If the child's response has ioft it unclear as to whether or not 
he knows the plot, etc., then additionaJ specific questions are 
in order. The unique organization of some stories might 
necessitate preparing such questions prior to the taping. 
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^, When using any of the suggestions providea above? No specific 
inionuttion Kay be used in a question if the ciilld has not 
already provided that information. 

5« Always check the reader's comprehension of any unusuauL key 
Kords from the text. 

A content outline shoixld be developed for each piece of reading 
material with one hundred points being distributed across the items with- 
in each of the categoriest 

Stoiy Outline 



Character recall 15 
(list characters) 

Ghaictcter development 15 
(modifying -statements) 

Theme 20 

Plot 20 

Events 30 
(list occurrences) 



Information Outline 

Major Concept(s) 3O 
Generalization(s) 3O 
Specific points or examples 40 

The reader's retelling is compared to the outline and points are de- 
ducted from the total of one hundred for missing or confused information. 
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